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PREFACE. 



'' I BELIEVE that the pupil cannot too soon be led on 
from words to sentences^ and from unconnected sen- 
tences to a contmuous narrative. With this view, I 
am preparing an edition of an easy Latin author, 
which he will be able to commence as soon as he has 
finished the Exercises in this volume, and in which he 
will find several important rules, which we have not 
yet been able to touch upon, both illustrated and 
explained.'* 

This extract from my "Help to Latin Grammar" 
will serve, in some measure, to show the aim and 
purpose of the present work. It is intended to supply 
the pupil with an easy Construing-book, which may, at 
the same time, be made the vehicle for instructing him 
in the rules of grammar and principles of composition. 
It appears to me that these branches of the study of 
Latin have hitherto been kept too much apart. Boys 
have construed their Delectus, or Eutropius, or Nepos ; 
and have gone elsewhere for their grammatical exercises. 
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Nor can I wonder at this. An eduoated man must 
feel positively ashamed of taking his pupil away from 
our good English authors, and setting before him in- 
stead a Delectus or Eutropius, He therefore skims over 
them as lightly, and escapes from them as quickly as 
possible, and has recourse for his composition lesson 
to one of the many exercise-books which swarm from 
our educational press. Now, in this there are two 
evils. The first is, that the time which the pupil must, 
of necessity, spend over his construing, is almost en- 
tirely wasted. Neither thoughts nor words are im- 
pressed on his mind. He contracts, moreover, a 
distaste for the language, to which he is introduced by 
so melancholy an approach. In the second place, he 
learns grammar and composition in a bad way. He 
studies, not an author, but scattered frugments of an 
author. From these he may pick up a few disjointed 
phrases ; but they can never teach him the connexion 
of sentences, nor inspire him with the spirit of the 
language^ Besides, he misses the great advantage of 
selecting and daasifying examples for himself: than 
which there is no more useful process. 

These evils, then— evils which I have felt myself, and 
of which I have heard several eminent teachers com- 
plain — I have endeavoured to remedy in the following 
pages. I have selected for construing the First Book 
of Livy ; because I did not know where else to find 
sach simplicity and elegance of style united to so 
interesting a nairative. Livy*s History is rarely, if 
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erer, set before beginners, both on moeount of its great 
imlk, and of the Tarious difficultLes which it contains. 
The first of these objections I haine obviated by pub- 
liidung separately a small portion only ; the latter, by 
excluding from this portion most of the difficult 
passages. I trust that^ by so doings I have not exposed 
it> on the other hand, to the objection which is usually 
brought against abridgments. Abridgments are usually, 
and justly, disliked, because they do not give the exact 
words or sense of the author. But here livy tells his 
own pleasant stories in his own pleasant words. What 
is omitted, is that which no one can wish a banner to 
learn, and which may be better learnt elsewhere. Few 
things are more iojunous to the progress of the pupil 
than coming suddenly on obscure and uninteresting 
passages. It is much better for him, as he may do 
here, to read a book through without interruption j 
and then he should read it over and over again, till he 
almost knows it by heart. I do not mean to say that 
the mere beginner will be able to translate every 
passage in this book without assistance; but an ex- 
perienced teacher knows that in such cases assistance 
should always be given. 

The character of the notes may be inferred from what 
has been said. As the text contains, not the history, 
but the legends, of early Bome, the notes do not contain 
any historical disquisitions. The whole question has 
been paaseoTover, as one quite foreign to our present 
purpose ; which is, to teach Latin, not History. The 
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noteS; therefore, are Bimply grammaticaL They profess 
to teach what is commonly taught in grammars. But 
it is conceived that the pupil will learn the rules and 
construction of the language much more easily from 
separate examples, which are pointed out to him in the 
course of his reading, and which he may himself set 
down in his note-book after some scheme of his own, 
than from a heap of quotations amassed for him by 
others. * 

Grammatical notes are commonly objected to, on 
the ground that they refer the pupil to some one 
grammar ; which grammar may not be the one that 
he hajs in his hands. This awkwardness I have avoided 
by fully explaining and illustrating each rule as it 
occurs; so that, the notes being complete in them- 
selves, there is no need for reference to any other book. 
I have, indeed, occasionally referred to my own " Help 
to Latin Grammar," but merely for the convenience of 
those who have read that work, in order that they may 
see here illiistrations of rules which they have learnt 
there ; never for an explanation or example that is 
essential to the understanding of a note. It follows of 
course from this plan, that the notes are longer than 
they might otherwise have been. But their length 
will, I trust, be excused on the score of convenience 
and completeness. 

While, however, I have thus avoided, for the sake of 
saving trouble and confusion, all reference to other 
grammatical works, I would not for one moment con- 
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ceal my great obligations to them. In particular, I 
should wish most amply to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance which I have derived from the copious and 
exoellent grammars by Professor Madvig, of Copen- 
hageui and Professor Key, of the London University. 

If this work is to be studied with fuU profit, the 
pupil, after having read it through once, should be 
provided with questions and exercises on it These a 
good master can readily supply himself, if he have 
leisure. But, for general use, I purpose drawing up in 
a small separate volume, probably with a vocabulary, a 
set of exercises both on the text and the notes. I shall 
thus hope to accomplish, what I consider of the 
greatest importance, the union of the construing and 
composition lesson. Let Livy be the master to teach a 
boy Latin, not some English collector of sentences. 
And I do not think he will be foimd a dull one. Over 
his lively stories and graceful diction, both pupil and 
teacher may well be content to linger. 
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1. ^NBAB, filiuB AncbicMB et Yeneria, Trojft oapUt 
domo profuguB, primo in Maoedoniam venit Inde in 
Siciliam quaerens sedes delatus est Ab Sicilia classe ad 
Laurentem agrum nayigavit. Ibi egressi Trojani quum 
prsedam ex agris agerent^ Latinus rex Aboriginesque, 
qui turn ea tenebant loca, ad aroendam vim advena* 
rum armati ex urbe atque agris concurrunt Pnelio 
victus Latinus paoem cum .^nea, deinde affinitatem 
junxity fili& ei in matrimonium dat&. £a res Trojanis 
spem affirmat tandem stabili certaque aede finiendi 
erroris. Oppidum oondunt. .^neas ab nomine uxoris 
Layinium appellat. Brevi filiua natus est, cui Asoa- 
nium parentes dixere nomen. 

2. Bello deinde Aborigines Trojanique simul petiti. 
TumuB, rex Rutulorum, cui pacta Layinia ante adyen- 
turn JEjxete fuerat, prsdlatum aibi adyenam aagre patiens, 
simul ^nese Latinoque bellum intulit Neutra aoies 
lata ex eo oertamine abiit. Yicti Butuli; yictores 
Aborigines Trojanique ducem Latinum amisere. Inde 
Tumus Butulique ad florentes Etniscorum opes Mesen- 
tiumque, eorum regem, confugiunt : qui baud grayatim 
socia anna Butulis junxit iEneas adyersus tanti belli 

B 
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tenx^rezn at animoB Aboriginum sibi oonoiliaret^ ne sub 
eodem jure Bolum^ sed etiam nomine, onmes essent. 
Latinos utramque geutem appellayit Nee deinde Abo- 
rigines Trojanis studio ac fide erga regem iEneam cessere : 
fretusque his animis coalesoentium in dies magis duo- 
rum populorum ^neas, quamquam tanta opibus Etni- 
ria erat, ut jam non terras solum, sed mare etiam per 
totam Italieo longitudinem, ab Alpibus ad {return 
Siculum, fama nominis sui implesset, tamen, quimi 
moenibus bellum propulsare posset, in aciem oopias 
eduxit. Id prsolium JEneed ultimum operum mortalium 
fuit Situs est super Numicium flumen. Jovem Indi- 
getem Latini appellant 

3. Post iEnean filius Ascanius regnat Is, abun- 
dante Layinii multitudine, urbem matri reliquit : no- 
yam ipse aliam sub Albano monte condidit ; qun ab 
situ porrectsB in dorso urbis Longa Alba appellata. 
Silvius deinde regnat, Ascanii filius, casu quodam in 
silvis natus. Is iEnean Silvium creat : is deinde Ijtti- 
num Silvium. Ab eo colonied aliquot deductse. Mansit 
Silviis postea omnibus cognomen, qui Alb» regnarunt 
Latino AJba ortus, Alba Atys, Atye Capys, Capye 
Capetus, Capeto Tiberinus; qui in trajectu Albul» 
amnis submenus, celebre ad posteros nomen flumini 
dedit Agrippa inde Tiberini filius; post Agrippam 
Romulus Silyius, a patre aocepto imperio, regnat. 
Aventino, fulmine ipse iotus, regnum per manus tra- 
didit : is sepultus in eo colle, qui nunc est pars Romansd 
urbis, cognomen colli fecit Proca deinde regnat : is 
Numitorem atque Amuliimi oreat Numitori, qui 
stirpiB maximus erat, r^num vetustum Silvise gentis 
legat. Plus tamen yis potuit, quam voluntas patris 
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aut Terecundia setatis. Pulso fratre, Amulius regnat ; 
addit Bceleri soelus : stirpem fratris virilem interimit : 
fratris fills Rhesd Silyiae, per speoiem honoris, quum 
Yestalem earn legisset, perpetua virginitate spezn partus 
adimit. 

4. Sed debebatur, ut opinor, fiitis tanto origo Urbisy 
maximique secuDdum Deorum opes imperii principium, 
Yestalis, facta ex Marte gravida, geminum partum 
edidit Qu» ubi oognoyit i^mnlios, sacerdotem in 
oustodiam dari, pueros in Tiberim mitti jussit. Sed 
unda, scelus perosa, pueros in ripa destituit. Yastn 
turn in iifl locis solitudines erant Forte quadam lupa 
sitiens ex montibus, qui circa sunt, ad puerilem vagi- 
turn cursum flexit; summissasque infiintibus adeo 
mitis prsBbuit mammas, ut cam lingua lambentem 
pueros magistei; regii pecoris invenerit. Ab eo, cui 
nomen Faustulo fuit, ad stabula Larentin uxori edu- 
candi lati sunt : appellati Romulus et Remua Ita 
geniti, itaque educati, quum primum adolevit aetas, 
venando peragrare circa saltus. Hino robore corporibus 
animisque sumpto, jam non feras tantum subsistere, 
sed in latrones, prseda onustos^ impetus &cere. Qui 
tandem iis ob iram prssdss amisBse insidiati, quum 
Romulus Ti se defendisset, Remum cepere : captum 
Numitori tradiderunt. Sed Numitori, quum in custo- 
dia Remum interrogaret, tetigit animum memoria 
nepotum : sciacitandoque eo demum perrenit, ut baud 
procul esset, quin Remum agnoeoeret. Ita undique 
regi dolus nectitur. Romulus cum quibusdam pasto^ 
ribuB ad regem impetum fiacit : et a domo Numitoris 
alia comparata manu adjuvat Remus. Ita regem 
obtruncant Numitor, postquam juyenes perpetrata 
b2 
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csede pergere ad se gratulanteB yidit, extemplo advocate 
couoilioy Bcelera in se fratrisy originem nepotum, ut 
geaiti, ut educati, ut cogniti essent, oasdem deincepa 
tyrannic seque ejus auotorem ostendit. Juvenes quum 
avum regem salutassenti secuta ex omni multitudine 
consentiens vox ratum nomen ixnperiumque regi ef- 
fecit. 

5, Ita Numitori Albana permissa re, Romulum 
Remumque cupido cepit in iis locis, ubi expositi, ubique 
educati erant, urbis condendse. Intervenit deinde avi« 
turn malum, regni cupido, atque inde feodum certamen 
ooortum a satis miti principio. Quoniam gemini es- 
sent, neo aotatis verecundia discrimen &cere posset, ut 
dii auguriis legerent, qui nomen novsB urbi daret, qui 
conditam imperio regeret, Palatium Romidus, Remus 
Aventinum ad inaugurandum templa jcapiunt. Priori 
Remo augurium venisse fertur, sex vultures ; mox du- 
plex numerus Romulo se ostendit : ita utrumque re- 
gem sua multitude consalutavit Inde, cum alterca- 
tione congressi, certamine irarum ad cwdem vertuntur : 
ibi in turba ictus Remus cecidit Yulgatior fama est, 
ludibrio fratris Remum novos transiluisse muros ; inde 
ab irato Romulo interfectum. It* solus potitua impe- 
rio Romulus : condita urbs conditoris nomine appel- 
lata. 

6. Palatium primum, in quo ipse erat educatus, 
muniit. Deinde sacra diis instituit; multitudini jura 
dedit ; se quum c»tero habitu, tum maxime lictoribus 
duodecim sumptis, augustiorem fecit. Crescebat inte- 
rim urbs; oujus ne vana magnitude esset, locum 
quemdam, allioiendse multitudinis causa^ asjlum ape- 
ruit. £o ez finitimis populis turba omnia sine di»* 
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crimine, liber an servus esset, avida noTarum rerum 
perfugit Turn Romulus Tiribus ita auotis consilium 
parat. Centum oreat senatores, qui ab honore Patres 
appellati. 

7. Jam res Romana adeo erat valida, ut cuilibet 
finitimarum civitatium bello par esset: sed, penuria 
mulierum, hominis sdtatem duratura magnitude erat. 
Turn ex consilio Patrum Romulus legates circa vicinas 
gentes misit, qui sooietatem oonnubiumque novo po- 
pulo peterent Nusquam benigne legatio audita est : 
adeo simul spemebant, simul tantam in medio cres- 
centem molem sibi ao posteris suis metuebant Mgre 
id Romana pubes passa, et baud dubie ad yim spectare 
res ooBpit. Cui tempus locumque aptum ut daret 
Romulus, eegritudinem animi dissimulans, ludos ex 
industria parat, Neptuno Equestri soUennes. Indioi 
deinde finitimis spectaculum jubet: quantoque ap- 
paratu tum sciebant aut poterant, concelebrant ; ut 
rem olaram exspeetatamque fiuserent Multi mortales 
convenere, studio etiain videndsB novn urbis ; maxime 
proximi quique, Cseninenses, Crustumini, Antemnatei^ 
Jam Sabinorum omnis multitude cum liberis ac con- 
jugibus venit Ubi spectaculi tempus venit, deditaa- 
que eo mentes cum oculis erant, tum ex composite orta 
yis : signoque date juventus Romana ad rapiendas 
▼irgines discurrit. Turbato per metum ludicro, moesti 
parentes virginum profugiunt, incusantes yiolati hos- 
pitii foodus, deumque invocantes, cujus ad sollenne 
ludosque venissent. Neo raptis aut spes de se melior, 
aut indignatio est minor : sed ipse Romulus circum- 
ibat, hortans ut mollirent iras, et, quibus fors corpora 
dedisset, darent animos. Acoedebant blanditisd virorum, 
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fiustum parganiium cupiditate aique amore : quoD 
maxime ad muliebre ingenium effioaoes preoes sunt 

8. Jam admodum mitigati animi raptis erant : at 
raptarum parentes turn maxime sordida veste laorimis- 
que et querelis civitates conoitabant. Nee domi tantum 
indignationes continebant, sed oongregabantur undique 
ad Titum Tatium, regem Sabinorum ; et legatioaes eo, 
quod maximum Tatii nomen in his regionibus erat, 
conveniebant. CsBuinenses Crustuminique et Antem- 
nates erant, ad quos ejus injurise pars pertinebat. Lente 
agere iis Tatius Sabinique yisi sunt Ipsi inter se tres 
populi oommuniter bellum parant Ne Crustumiui 
quidem atque Antemnates, pro ardore iraque Csoninen- 
sium, satis se impigre movent : ita pro se ipsum nomen 
Cseninum in agrum Romanum impetum faoit Sed 
effuse yastantibus fit obvius cum exercitu Romulus, 
levique oertamine docet, vanam sine viribus iram esse : 
exeroitum fundit fugatque ; fusum pensequitur : regem 
in proDlio obtruncat et spoliat : duce hostium occiso, 
urbem prime impetu capit Inde exercitu victore 
reduotOi spolia ducis hostium ccesi suspensa fabricate ad 
id apte feroulo gerens, in Capitolium ascendit : ibique ea 
quum ad quercum pastoribos saoram deposuisset, simul 
cum done designavit temple Jovis fines, cognomenque 
addidit deo : 'Jupiter Feretri/ inquit, 'heec tibi 
victor Romulus rex regia arma fero.' Hnc templi est 
origo, quod primum omnium Romse sacratum est. 

9. Dum ea ibi Romani gerunt, Antemnatium exer- 
oitus hostiliter in fines Romanos incursionem &cit 
Raptim et ad hos Romana legio duota palates in agris 
oppressit. Fusi igitur prime impetu et clamore hostes ; 
oppidum captum ; duplicique victoria ovantem Romu- 
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lum Hersilia oonjuz, precibus raptanim fatigata, orat 
ut parentibus earum det veniam, et in civitatem aooipiat : 
ita rem ooalescere conoordia poeae. Facile impetratum. 
Inde contra CruBtuminoB profectua, bellum inferentes. 
Ibi minna etiam, quod alienis cladibus oeoiderantanimi, 
oertaminia fait. Utroqne colonisB miaaaB. Plurea in- 
yenti, qui propter ubertatem terrao in Crustuminum 
nomina darent : et Romam inde frequenter migratum 
est, a parentibua mazime ao propinquis raptarum. 

10. Noyiasimum ab Sabinia bellum ortum, multoque 
id maximum fuit. Nibil enim per iram aut cupiditatem 
actum est : nee ostenderunt bellum priua, quam intu- 
lerunt Conailio etiam additua dolua. Sp. Tarpeius 
Bomansd pmerat aroL Hujua filiam Tirginem auro 
corrumpit Tatiua, ut armatos in aroem aocipiat Aquam 
forte ea tum aaoria extra mosnia petitum ierat. Aocepti 
obrutam aroua necavere; aeu ut Ti capta potiua arx 
▼ideretur, aeu prodendi exempli cauaa, ne quid uaquam 
fidum proditori easet. Additur fiibula, quod yulgo 
Sabini aureaa armiUas magni pendens brachio Isavo, 
gemmatoaque magna apecie annulos habuerint, pepi- 
giaae earn, quod in ainistris manibus baberent : eo acuta 
Uli pro aureia donia congesta. 

11. Tenuere aroem Sabini ; atque inde postero die, 
quum Bomanus exercitua inatructua, quod inter Pala- 
tinum Capitolinomque collem campi eat^ compleeaet, 
non priua deacendenint in asquum, quam, ira et cupidi- 
tate recuperandae aroia atimulante animoa, in adversum 
Romani aubiere. Diu yaria victoria pugnatum eat: 
sed denique rea Romana erat auperior. Tum Sabinsd 
mulierea, quarum ex injuria bellum ortum erat, crinibus 
paasia aciaaaque yeste^ auaee ae inter tela yolantia in&rrOi 
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dirimere infestai ades, dirimere iras ; hinc patrea, hinc 
Tiros oranteSy no se eangiiine nefimdo sooeri generique 
respergerent Movet res turn multitudinem, turn daces. 
Silentium et repentina fit quies. Iiide ad foedos faci- 
endum dnoes prodennt : nee paoem modo, sed et civi- 
tatem unam ex duobos fiusiant : regnum oonsociant : 
imperium omne oonfemnt Bomam. 

12. Ex bello tarn tristi lasta repente pax oariores 
Sabinas Tiria ac parentibns, et ante omnes Romulo ipsi, 
fecit Itaque, quum populum in curias triginta divi- 
deret, nomina earum curiis imposuit. Eodem tempore 
et oenturise tres equitum conscriptsa sunt ; Ramnenses 
ab Romulo, ab Tito Tatio Titienses appellati. Luoerum 
nominis et originis causa incerta est Inde non modo 
commune, sed ooncors etiam, regnum duobus regibus 
i\iit Poet aliquot annoe propinqui regis Tatii legates 
Lauren tium pulsant : quumque Lauren tes jure gen- 
tium agerenty apud Tatium gratia suorum et preoes 
plus poterant Igitur illorum poenam in se vertit : 
nam Lavinii, quum ad sollenne saorificium eo yenisset, 
ooncursu fiicto, interficitur. Post Tatii mortem Bo^ 
muluS) ad quem potentatus omnis reciderat, bella cum 
finitimis felicissime gessit; unde viribus datis Roma 
tantum yaluit, ut in quadraginta deinde annos tutam 
pacem haberet Multitudini tamen gratior rex fuit, 
quam Patribus : longe ante alios acoeptissimus militum 
animis; treoentosque armatos ad custodiam corporis, 
quos Celeres appellaTit, non in bello solum, sed etiam 
in pace, habuit 

13. His immortalibus editis operibus, quum ad ezer- 
dtum reoensendum concionem in caropo ad Capr» 
paludem haberet^ subito ooorta tempestas cum maguo 
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fragore tonitribusqne tarn denso regem openiit nimbo, 
ut conspectnm ejus ooncioni abstulerit. Neo deinde in 
terriB Romulus fuit. Bomana pubes, sedato tandem 
pavore, postquam ex tarn turbido die serena et tran- 
quilla lux rediit, ubi yaouam sedem regiam vidit, etsi 
aatis oredebat Patribus, qui proxime steterant, sublimem 
raptum procella; tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, 
mosstum aliquamdiu eilentium obtinuit. Deinde, a 
paucis initio facto, deum deo natum, regem, parentem- 
que urbis BomansB salyere universi Romulum jubent : 
paoem precibus exposcunt, uti volens propitius suam 
semper sospitet progeniem. Sio desiderium Rorauli 
apud plebem exercitumque, &cta fide immortalitatis, 
lenitum est. 

14. Patrum interim animos certamen r^ni ac cupido 
versabat Oriundi ab Sabinis sui corporis creari regem 
▼olebant Bomani veteres peregrinum regem aspemsi- 
bantur. Timor deinde Patres inoessit, ne civitatem sine 
imperio, exercitum sine duoe, multarum circa civitatium 
irritatis animis, vis aliqua externa adoriretur. Et esse 
igitur aliquod caput placebat; et nemo alteri concedere 
in animum inducebat. Ita rem inter se centum Patres, 
decern decunis factis, singulisque in singulas decurias 
creatis, qui summse rerum preeessent, consociant. 
Decern imperitabant ; unus cum insignibus imperii et 
lictoribus erat : quinque dierum spatio finiebatur im- 
perium, ac per omnes in orbem ibat : annuumque inter- 
vallum regni fuit. Id ab re, quod nunc quoque tenet 
nomen, interregnum appellatum. Fremere deinde 
plebs, multiplicatam servitutem, centum pro uno 
dominos factos : nee ultra nisi regem, et ab ipsis 
creatum, videbantur passuri. 
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15. Inoluta justitia religioque ea tempestate Nanue 
Pompilii erat Cuiibus Sabinis habitatat, consultis- 
Bimus vir^ ut in ilia quiaquam SBtate esse potexat, omnis 
divim atque humani juris. Audito igitur nomine 
Numsdy Piktres Romani, qnamqnam incUnari opes ad 
SabilioSy rege inde sumpto, Tidebantur, tamen, neminem 
tarn prsBolaro prsBferre viro ausi, ad unuxn omnes Nam» 
Pompilio regnum deferendum decemunt. 

16. Qui, regno ita potitus, urbem novanii conditam 
vi et armisy jure earn legibusque ac moribus de integro 
condere parat. Quibus quum inter bella assuoBoere vi- 
deret non posse animos, mitigandum ferocem populum 
armorum desuetudine ratus, Janum indioem paois 
bellique fecit : apertus ut in armis esse ciyitatem, 
clausus pacatos circa omnes populos significaret. Clauso 
eo, agroB, quos bello Romulus oeperat, diyisit yiritim 
civibus; nmoremque eis otii et pacis injecit, quibus 
facUlime justitia et fides convalescit^ et quorum patro- 
cinio maxime cultus agrorum perceptioque frugum 
defenditur. Idem, ne luxuriarentur otio civium animi, 
deorum metum injiciendum ratus est. Qui quum 
descendere ad animos sine aliquo commento miraculi 
non posset, simulavit sibi cum dea Egeria congressus 
noctumos esse : ejus se monitu, quee acceptissima diis 
essent, sacra instituere. Atque omnium primum, ad 
cursum lunn, in duodecim menses desoripsit annum. 
Idem nefastos dies fastosque fecit, quia aliquando nibil 
cum populo agi utile futurum erat. Tum, sacerdotibus 
oreandis adjeoto animo, flaminem Jovi assiduum sacer- 
dotem creaTit; insignique eum Teste et regia sella 
adomavit. Huic duos flamines acyecit : Marti unum, 
alterum Quinno. Virginesque Vestae legit, quas vir- 
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giaitate aliisque oaBremoniis venerabiles ac sanctas fecit. 
Salios item duodecim Marti Gradiyo legit Pontificem 
deinde ex Patribus legit, cui omnia publica privata- 
que sacra subjecit Idem mercatus, ludos, omnesque 
conveniendi causas et celebritates invenit. Quibus 
rebus institutis, ad humanitatem atque mansuetudinem 
revocavit animos hominum, studiis bellandi jam imma- 
nes et feros. 

17. Ita duo deinceps reges, alius alia via, iUe bello, 
bic pace, oivitatem auzerunt Romulus septem et tri- 
ginta regnavit amioe : Numa tres et quadraginta. Turn 
valida, tum temperata et belli et pacis artibus erat 
ciTitas. 

18. Numffi morte ad interregnum res rediit Inde 
TuUum Hostilium regem populus jussit Hie non 
solum proximo regi dissimilis, sed ferocior etiam Romulo 
fuit Forte evenit, ut agrestes Romani ex Albano agro, 
Albani ex Romano prasdas invioem agerent. Imperi- 
tabat tum C. Cluilius Albes. Utrimque legati fere 
sub idem tempus ad res repetendas missL Tullus pred- 
ceperat suis^ne quid prius, quam mandata, agerent : satis 
Bciebat negaturum Albanum; ita pie bellum indici 
posse. Ab Albania socordius res acta. Excepti bos- 
pitio ab Tullo blande ao benigne, comiter regis convi- 
▼ium celebrant. Tantisper Romani et res repetiverant 
prioresy et neganti Albano bellum in trigesimum diem 
indixerant. Hec renuntiant Tullo. Tum legatis Tul- 
lus dicendi potestatem, quid petentes venerint, facit. 
Uli, omnium ignari, primum purgando terunt tempus : 
Se inyitos quicquam, quod minus plaoeat Tullo^ dic- 
turos ; sed imperio subigi : res repetitum se venisse. 
Ni reddantur, bellum indioere jussos. Ad bseo Tullus : 
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'Nantiate,' mquit, 'regi Testro, regem Romanuin deos 
faoere testes, uter prius populus n» repetentes legates 
asperaatus dimiserit, ut in eum omnes expetant hu- 
jusee olades belli.* Hsbc nuntiant domum Albani. £t 
bellum utrimque summa ope parabatur, oivili similli- 
mum bello, prope inter parentes natosque ; Trojanam 
utramque prolem^ quum Lavinium ab Troja, ab Lavinio 
Alba, ab Albanorum stirpe regum oriimdi Romani 
essent. 

19. Albani priores iogenti exercitu in agnim Bo- 
Tnanum impetnm fecere. Castra ab nrbe baud pins 
quinque mUlia passuum locant, fossa circumdant. In 
his castris Cluilius Albanus rex moritur : dictatorem 
Albani Mettum Fuffetiura creant. Interim TuUus 
ferox, prsBcipue morte regis, infesto exercitu in agrum 
Albanum pergit. £a res ab stativis excivit Mettum. 
Ducit quam proximo ad hostem potest : inde legatum 
prsBmissum nuutiare TuUo jubet, priusquam dimicent, 
opus esse colloquio. Haud aspematus Tullus in aciem 
educit. Exeunt contra et AlbanL Postquam instruct! 
utrimque stabant, cum paucis prooerum in medium 
duces procedunt. Ibi in6t Albanus : ' Injurias et non 
redditas res ex foedere, qusB repetitse sint, causam hu- 
jusce esse belli audisse yideor : neo te dubito, Tulle, 
eadem prsB te ferre. Sed, si vera potius, quam dictu 
speciosa, dicenda sunt, cupido imperii duos cognates 
vicinosque populos ad arma stimulat. Itaque, si nos 
dii amant, quoniam, non contenti libertate oerta, in 
dubiam imperii servitiique aleam imus, ineamus aliquam 
viam, qua utri utris imperent, sine magna clade, sine 
multo sanguine utriusque populi, decemi possit' Haud 
displicet res Tullo, quanquam, tum indole animi, tum 
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spe yictoriae, ferooior erat, Qusarentibus utrimque 
ratio initur, cui et fortuna ipsa prsebuit materiam. 

20. Forte in duobus turn exercitibus erant trigemini 
firatresy nee setate, nee Tiribns dispa^^es. Nomina Al- 
bania Curiatii, Romania Horatii fuere. Cum hia agunt 
reges, ut pro aua quiaque patria dimicent ferro : ibi 
imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit. Nihil recnaatur : 
tempua et locua oonvenit Priusquam dimicarent, 
foDdua ictam inter Romanoa et Albanoa eat hia legibua, 
ut cujua populi oivea eo certamine viciaaent, ia alteri 
populo cum bona pace imperitaret. 

21. Foadere icto, trigemini^ aicut convenerat, arma 
capiont, et, pleni adhortantium vocibua auorum, in 
medium inter duaa aciea procedunt Conaederant 
utrimque pro caatria duo exercitua, periculi magia 
preeaentia, quam cur», expertea : quippe imperium 
agebatur, in tarn paucorum yirtute atque fortuna 
poaitum. Itaque ereoti auapenaique in minime gratum 
apectaculum animo intenduntur. Datum aignum : 
infeatiaque armi% velut aciea, temi juTcnea, magnorum 
exercituum animoa gerentea, oonourrunt. Nee hia, 
nee iUia periculum auum ; publicum imperium aervi- 
tiumque obyeraatur animo, futuraque ea deinde patrise 
fortuna, quam ipai feciaaent Ut primo atatim con- 
curau increpuere arma, micanteaque fulaere gladii, 
horror ingena apectantea peratringit : et, neutro in- 
clinata ape, torpebat vox apirituaque. Conaertia deinde 
manibua, quum jam non motua tantum corporum, 
agitatioque anoepa telorum armorumque, aed Yulnera 
quoque et aanguia apectaculo eaaent; duo Romani, 
super alium aliua, vulneratia tribua Albania, exapirantes 
oGrraeront. Ad quorum caaum quum couolamaaaet 
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gaudio Albanus exercituB, Bomanas legiones jam spea 
tota, uondum tamen cura, deseruerat, ezanimes vioe 
uniiis, quern tres Curiatii circumsteterant. Forte is 
integer fuit, ut umTeniis solus nequaquam par, sio 
adversus singulos ferox. Ergo, ut segregaret pugnam 
eorum, capessit fugam, ita ratus secuturos, ut quern* 
que Yulnere affectum corpus sineret Jam aliquantum 
spatii ex eo loco, ubi pugnatum est, aufugerat, quum 
respiciens yidet magnis intervallis sequentes : unum 
baud prooul ab sese abesse. In eum magno impetu 
rediit. Et, dum Albanus exercitus inclamat Guriatiis, 
uti opem feraut fratri, jam Horatius, ceeso hoste victor, 
secundam pugnam petebat Turn clamore, quails ex 
insperato &ventium solet, Romani adjuvant militem 
suum : et ille defungi praslio festinat. Prius itaque 
quam alter, qui nee procul aberat, cousequi posset, et 
alterum Curiatum conficit. Jamque, sequato Marte, 
singuli supererant : sed nee spe, neo viribus pares. 
Alterum intactum ferro corpus et geminata victoria 
ferocem in certamen tertium dabant : alter, fessum 
vulnere, fessum cursu trahens corpus, victusque fratrum 
ante se strage, victori objicitur hostL Nee illud pros- 
lium erat Romanus exsultans, * Duos,' inquit, ' fratrum 
Manibus dedi : tertium causae belli bujusce, ut Ro- 
manus Albano imperet, dabo.' Male sustinenti arma 
gladium supeme jugulo defigit: jacentem spoliat. 
Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium accipiunt ; 
eo majore cum gaudio, quo prope metum res fuerat. 
Ad sepulturam inde suorum nequaquam paribus ani- 
mis vertuntur ; quippe imperio alter! aucti, alteri 
ditionis alienee facti. Sepulchra exstant^ quo quisque 
loco cecidit : duo Romana uno loco propriua Albam, 
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tria Albana Bomam yereua ; sed distantia loois, et ut 
pugnatum eat. 

22. ExercituB inde doznum abductns. Princeps 
Horatius ibat, trigemina spolia prce se gerens. Cui 
Boror yirgo, qusB desponsa iini ex Guriatiia fuerat, obyia 
ante portam Gapenam fuit : oognitoque super humeros 
fratria paludamento spongi, quod ipea oonfecerat, Bolvit 
crinesy et flebiliter nomine sponsam mortuum appellat 
Movet feroci juveni animum comploratio aororis in 
viotoria sua tantoque gaudio publico. Stricto itaque 
gladioy simul verbis increpans, trausfigit puellam. 
' Abi hinc cum immaturo amore ad sponsum/ inquit, 
'oblita firatrum mortuorum Tivique, oblita patrise. 
Sic eat, qusBCunque Romana lugebit hostem.' Atrox 
yisum id facinus Patribus plebique ; sed reoens meritum 
facto obstabat : tamen raptus in jus ad regem. Rex, 
ne ipse tarn tristis ingratique ad Tulgus judicii, aut, se- 
cundum judicium, supplioii auctor esset, conoilio populi 
adyocato, 'Duumviros,* inquit, 'qui Horatio perduellio- 
nem judicent, secundum legem &cio.' Lex horrendi car- 
minis erat. * Duumviri perduellionem judicent. Si a 
duumviris provocarit, provocatione certato : si yincent, 
caput obnubito : infelici arbori reste suspendito : verbe- 
rato vel intra pomcorium vel extra pomcorium.' Hac 
lege duumviri creati : tum alter ex his : ' P. Horati, tibi 
perduellionem judico,* inquit. ' I, lictor^ coUiga manus.' 
A ccesserat lictor, injiciebatque laqueum. Tum Horatius, 
auctore Tullo, demente legis interprete, 'Provoco/ 
inquit. Ita de provocatione certatum ad populum est. 
Moti bomines sunt in eo judicio, maxime P. Horatio 
patre proclamante, se filiam jure csesam judicare : ni 
ita esset, patrio jure in filium animadversurum fuisse. 
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Orabat deinde^ ne se, quern paullo ante cum egregia 
stirpe coDspezissent, orbum liberis £icereut Inter heao 
senex, juyenem amplexus, spolia Curiatiorum fixa eo 
looo, qui nunc Pila Horatia appellatur, ostentans, 
' Hunooine/aiebaty ' quern mode decoratum ovantemque 
Tictoria incedentem Tidlstis, Quirites, eum sub furca 
vinctum inter yerbera et cruciatus Tidere potestis? 
I, lictor, colliga manus, queo paullo ante armatsa im- 
perium populo Romano pepererunt I, caput obnube 
liberatoris urbis hujus : arbori infelici suspende : verbera 
vel intra pomoerium, modo inter ilia pila et spolia hos- 
tium ; vel extra pomcerium, modo inter sepulcra Curi- 
atiorum. Quo enim ducere buno juvenem potestis, 
ubi non sua decora eum a tanta fceditate supplicii vin- 
dicentl' Non tulit populus uec patris lacrimaa^ uec 
ipsius pareminomnipericuloanimum : absolyeruntque 
admiratione magis virtutis, quam jure caused. 

23. Nee diu pax Albana mansit Mettus, ut prius 
in bello pacem, sic in pace bellum quasrenSy quia suse 
civitati animorum plus, quam virium, cernebat esse, ad 
bellum palam gerendum alios concitat populos : suis 
per speciem societatis proditionem reservat. Fidenates, 
colonia Romana, Yeientibus sociis consilii assumptis, 
pacto transitionis Albanorum ad bellum atque arma 
incitantur. Quum Fidenaa aperte descissent, Tullus, 
Metto exercituque ejus ab Alba accito, contra bostea 
duoit Ubi Anienem transiit, ad oonfluentea collocat 
castra. Inter eum locum et Fidenas Yeientium ex- 
ercitus Tiberim transierat. Hi prope flomen tenuere 
dextrum comu : in sinistro Fidenates proprius mon- 
ies Gonsistunt TuUus adversus Yeientem hoetem diri- 
git suos : Albanos contra l^onem Fidenatium ooUocat 
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Albano non plus animi erat quam fidei. Neo manere 
ergo^ ueo transire aperte ausus, senBim ad monies suc- 
cedit Miraculo primo esse Roxnanis^ qui proximi ate- 
terant^ ut nudari latent sua sociorum digressu senserunt : 
inde eques citato equo nuntiat regi^ abire Albanos. 
TuUiis in re trepida duodecim voyit Salios, fanaque Pal- 
lori ac PayorL Equitem clara increpaua Toce, at 
hostes ezaudirent, redire in proelium jubet : Nihil tre- 
pidatione opus esse : buo jubbu cironmduci Albanum 
ezercitum, ut Fidenatium nuda teiga invadant. Idem 
imperat, ut haatas eqi^tes erigore jubeat. Id &ctam 
magnse parti peditum Romanorum conapectum abeuntis 
Albani exercituB intersapsit : qui viderant, id quod ab 
r^ auditum erat rati,' eo acrius pugnant Terror ad 
hoBtes transit Et audiverant dara voce dictum^ et mag- 
na pais Fidenatium Latine sciebant Itaque, ne subito 
ex collibuB decursu Albanorum interoluderentur ab op- 
pido, terga yertunt. Instat TuUub, fuBoque Fidenatium 
oomu in Yeientem, alieno payore perculsum, feroclor 
zedit. Nee illi tulere impetum: Bed ab effosa fuga 
flumen objectum a tergo arcebat. Quo poBtquam fuga 
indinayit, alii, arma foade jactantes, in aquam cadci rue- 
bant: alii, dumcunctantur in ripa, inter fugaepugnseque 
oonailium oppressL Non alia ante Bomana pugna 
atrooior fuit 

24. Turn AlbanuB exercituB, spectator oertaminiB, 
deductua in campos. Mettus TuUo deyictos hostes 
gratulatur : contra Tullus Mettum benigne alloquitur. 
Postero die yocari ad concionem utrumque exercitum 
jubet. PrseconeSy ab extremo oral, primos exciyere Al- 
banos. Hi, noyit%te etiam rei moti, ut regem Roma- 
num condonantem audirent, proximi constitere. Ex 
a 
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compoBito armata drcumdatiir Romana legio : oentu- 
rionibuB datum negotium erat, ut sine mora imperia 
exsequerentur. Tum ita Tullus infit: 'Romani, hea- 
temo die dimicatum est non magis cum hostibus, quam, 
qu8B dimicatio major atque periculosior est, cum prodi- 
tione ao perfidia sooiorum. Nam, ne vos fiJsa opinio 
teneat, injussu meo Albani subiere ad montes. Neo 
ea culpa, quam arguo, omnium Albanorum est Mettus 
ille est ductor itineris hujus, Mettus idem hujus ma- 
chinator belli, Mettus fosderis Romani Albanique ruptor.* 
Centuriones armati Mettum circumsistunt : rex ce- 
tera, ut orsus erat, peragit : ' Albani, populum omnem 
Albanum Bomam traducere in animo est; civitatem 
dare plebi ; primores in Patres legere ; unam urbem, 
unam rempublicam &cere. Ut ex uno quondam in 
duos populos divisa Albana res est, sio nunc in unum 
redeat' Ad hsBO Albana pubes, inermis ab armatis 
ssBpta, in Tariis yoluntatibua, communi tamen metu 
oogente, silentium tenet. Tum TuUus : 'Mette Fuffeti,' 
inquit, 'ut pauUo ante animum inter Fidenatem Roma- 
namque rem ancipitem gessisti, ita jam corpus passim 
distrahendnm dabis.* Exinde, duabus admotis quadrigis, 
in eurrus earum distentum illigat Mettum : deinde in 
diversum iter equi concitati, lacerum in utroque cumi 
corpus, qua inhseserant Tinculie membra, portantes. 

25, Inter haec jam prssmissi Albam erant equites, qui 
multitudinem tiuduoerent Romam. Legiones deinde 
duct» ad diruendam urbem, passim publica priyata- 
que omnia tecta adsequant solo, unaque bora quadrin- 
gentorum annorum opus, quibus Alba steterat, excidio 
ao minis dedere. Templis tamen Deum (ita enim edio- 
tum ab rege fberat) temperatum est 
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Roma interim crescit Albas niini& Duplicatur oi* 
Tium numerus : Ccelius additur urbi mons ; et^ quo 
frequentius habitaretur, earn sedem Tullus regiss capit, 
ibique habitavit Mox, viribus auotia fidens, Sabinia 
bellum indixity eoeque non sine magna esede de- 
vicit 

Hand ita multo post pestilentia laboratnm est Unde 
quum pigritia militandi oriretur, nulla tamen ab armis 
quies dabatur ab bellicoso rege, donee ipse quoque 
longinquo morbo est implioitus. Tune adeo fraoti si- 
mul cum corpore sunt spiritus iUi feroces, ut» qni nihil 
ante ratus esset minus regium quam saoris dedere ani- 
mum, repente omnibus magnis parrisque superstitioni* 
bus obnoxius degeret, religionibusque etiam populum 
impleret. Sed non rite inita aut eurata tradunt ea 
sacra esse ; itaque ira Jovis, sollicitati prava religione, 
regem fulmine ictum cum domo oonflagrasse. Tullus 
magna gloria belli regnavit annos duos et triginta. 

26. Mortuo Tullo^ res, ut institutum jam inde ab 
initio eraty ad Patres redierat : hique interregem nomi- 
nayerant. Quo concilia habente, Ancum Maroium 
regem populus creayit : Patres fuere auctores. Numn 
Pompilji regis nepos, filia ortus, Ancus Marcius erat 
Qui, ut regnare coepit, avitss glorisD memor, omnia sacra 
ex commentariis Numee pontificem, in album relata, 
proponere in publico jubet. Inde et civibus otii cupi- 
dis, et finitimis civitatibus facta spes, in avi mores 
atque instituta regem abiturum. Igitur Latini, cum 
quibus, TuUo regnante, ictum foedus erat^ sustulerant 
animos : et, quum incursionem in agrum Bomanum 
fecissent, repetentibus res Bomanis superbe responsum 
reddunt; desidem Bomanum regem inter saoella et 
2 
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aras aoturam esse regnum rati. Medium erat in Anco 
ingenium, et Numie, et Romuli memor. Quare, de- 
mandata cura saororum flaminibus sacerdotibusque 
aliisy ezercitu novo cousoripto profectus, Politoriiun, 
urbem Latinorum, vi oepit ; seoatusque morem regam 
priorunii qui rem Romanam auxerant hostibua in civi- 
tatem acoipiendis, multitudiuem omnem Romam tra- 
duxit. £t quum circa Palatium, sedem yeterum Ro- 
manonim, Sabini Capitolium atque arcem^ Coelium 
montem Albani implessent; Aventinum noT» muUi- 
tudini datum. Janiculum quoque adjectum; non 
inopia loci, sed ue quando ea arx hostium esset Id 
non muro solum, sed etiam, ob commoditatem itineris, 
ponte Bublioio, turn primum in Tiberi &oto, oonjungi 
urbi placuit Neo urbs tantum hoc rege crevit, sed 
etiam ager finesque. Silva Meesia Yeientibus adempta, 
usque ad mare imperium prolatum, et in ore Tiberia 
Ostia urbs condita. 

27. Anoo regnante, Lucumo^ vir impiger ao divitiis 
potens, Romam commigravit Damarati Corinthii 
filius erat ; qui, ob seditiones domo profugus, quum 
Tarquiniis forte consedisset, uxore ibi ducta, duos filioB 
genuit Nomina his Lucumo atque Aruns fuerunt^ 
Aruns prior, quam pater, moritur. Lucumo superfuit 
patri, bonorum omnium hseres. Cui quum divitin 
jam animos facerent, auxit ducta in matrimonium 
Tanaquil, summo loco nata, et quea baud fiu)ile iis, 
in quibus nata ei'at, humiliora sineret ea» quse in- 
nupdsset. Spementibus Etruscis Lucumonem, exsule 
advena ortum, ferre indignitatem non potuit : oblita- 
que ingenitsB eiiga patriam caritatis, dummodo virum 
bonoratum videret, consilium migrandi ab Tarquiniis 
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oepit. Sublatis itaque rebuB cbmmigtant Bomam; 
rati in novo populo, ubi omnia repentina atque ez 
virtute nobilitaa sit, futurum locum forti ac strenuo 
yiro. Ad Janiculum forte ventum erat. Ibi ei, car- 
pento sedenti cum uxore, aquHa, suspensis demiasa 
leniter alia^ pileum aufert : superque carpentum cum 
magno clangore yolitaos^ rursoB, velut ministerio diyi- 
nitus missa, capiti apte reponit : inde sublimia abiit 
Accepiase id augurium Iseta dicitur Tanaquil, perita, 
ut Tulgo Etruaci, coeleatium prodigiorum mulier. 
Ezoelaa et alta aperare complexa yirum jubet : cam 
alitem Deorum nuntiam yeniaae; r^gnum magnam* 
que fortunam portendere. Haa apea cogitationeaque 
aecum portantea, urbem ingreaai aunt; domicilioque 
ibi comparato, L. Tarquinium Priacum edidere nomen. 
Romania oonapicuum eum noTitaa diyitioque facie- 
bant : et ipae fortunam benigno alloquio, comitate 
inyitandiy benefidiaque, quoa poterat, aibi conciliando, 
adjuyabat ; donee in r^iam quoque de eo fama per- 
lata eat : notitiamque earn breyi, apud regem liberal- 
iter deztreque obeundo officia, in fiimiliaria amidtise 
adduzerat jura, ut publicia pariter ao priyatia con* 
ailiia belli domique inteieeaet : et, per omnia ezpertua, 
poatremo tutor etiam liberia regia teatamento inati* 
tueretur. 

28. Begnayit Ancua annos quatuor et yiginti, cui- 
libet auperiorum regum belli paoiaque et artibua et 
gloria par. Jam filii prope puberem adtatem erant : 
Tarquinium tamen ingenti conaenau populua Romanua 
regnare juaait Hie, non minua regni aui firmandi, 
quam augends reipubliciB, memor, centum in Patres 
legit J qui deinde minorum gentium aunt appellati : 
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iactio haud dubia regis, onjua benefioio in curiam yene- 
rant. Bellum primum oum Latinis gemt, et oppidam 
ibi Apiolaa vi oepit : prsedaque magna inde revecta 
ludos maximos, qui Romani dicti sunt, instituit. Turn 
primum oiroo, qui nunc Maximus dioitur, dedgnatus 
I00U8 est : looa diviaa Patribus equitibusque, ubi speo- 
taoula sibi quisque Beioerent ; fori appellati. Ab eo- 
dem rege et circa forum privatis sddificanda diyisa sunt 
looa ; porticus tabemfioque fectse. 

29. Muro quoque lapideo circumdare urbem para« 
baty quum Sabinum bellum ccsptis intervenit : adeoque 
ea subita res fuit, ut prius Anienem transirent hostes, 
quam obviam ire ac prohibere exercitus Romanus 
posset Itaque trepidatum Romae est : et primo dubia 
victoria magna utrimque cnde pugnatum est. Be- 
ductis deinde in castra hostium copiis, datoque spatio 
Bomanis ad cOmparandum de integro bellum, Tarqui- 
niusy equitem maxime suis deesse yiribus ratus, ad 
Ramnes, Titienses, Luoeres, quas centurias Romulus 
scripserat, adders alias coustituit, suoque insignes re- 
linquere nomine. Id quum vetaret fieri Attus Navius, 
indutus ea tempestate augur, rex, ira motus, eludens- 
que artem, ' Agedum,' inquit, ' divine tu, inaugura, 
fierine i>ossit, quod nunc ego mente concipio.' Quum 
ille, in augurio rem expertus, profecto futuram dixis- 
set ; * Atqtd hoc animo agitavi,' inquit, ' te novacula 
cotem discisBurum. Cape hcec, et perage, quod aves 
tu» fieri posse portendunt.' Tum iUum haud cuno- 
tanter discidisse cotem ferunt. Rex, miraculo rei ad- 
monitus, de equitum centuriis nihil mutavit ; sed 
numerum equitum in singulis centuriis duplicayit. Hac 
parte copiarum aucta, iterum cum Sabinis confligitur ; 
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qui prc&lio bis fusi, perditis jam prope rebus, paoem 
petiere. 

30. Bello Sabino perfeoto, Tarquinius triumphaos 
Bomam rediit Inde Latinis bellum feoit : ubi nus* 
quam ad univeraao rei dimicationem ventum est. Ad 
singula oppida droumferendo arma, omne nomen La- 
tinum domuit. Pace delude &cta, urbem muro lapi« 
deo, cujus exordium operis Sabino bello turbatum erat| 
cingere parat : et infima urbis loca doacis in Tiberim 
ductis aiccat: et aream ad eadem in Capitolio Jovisi 
quam yoverat bello Sabino, jam prsesagiente animo fu- 
turam olim amplitudinem loci, oooupat fundamentis. 

31. £o tempore in regia prodigium visu eventuque 
mirabile fuit. Puero dormienti, cui Servio TuUio no* 
men fuit, caput aroisse ferunt multorum in conspectu. 
Plurimo igitur damore inde orto exdtos reges : et quum 
quidam familiarium aquam ad restinguendum ferret, 
ab regina retentum : aedatoque earn tumultu moveri 
yetuisse puerum ; donee sua sponte experrectus esset. 
Mox cum Bomno et flammam abiiase. Turn abduoto 
in secretum viro Tanaquil, * Y iden* tu puerum buno,* 
inquit, ' quem tarn bumili cultu educamus ) Scire 
licet, buno lumen quondam rebus nostris dubiis fu« 
turum, prsesidiiunque r^gi» afflictas : proinde eum 
omni indulgentia nostra nutriamus.' Itaque Tarqui- 
nius puerum in summa caritate atque bonore babuit, 
erudiitque artibus, quibus ingenia ad magu» fortunsa 
oultum excitantur. Juyenis eyasit yere indolis regiae : 
nee, quum quaareretur gener Tarquinio, quisquam Ro- 
mauao juyentutis ulla arte conferri potuit : filiamque ei 
Buam rex despondit. 
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83. DuodequadiBgesimo fenne anno, ez quo reg- 
nare coeperat Tarquinius, non apud regem modo, aed 
apud Patres plebemque, maximo honore Ser. Tullius 
erat. Turn And filii duo, qui semper pro indignlssiino 
habu^nmty se patrio regno tutorig fraude puleoB, rati 
ne ab Tarquinio quidem ad se rediturum regnum, regi 
JnaidiaB parant. £x pastoribus duo ferooiflsimi, delecti 
ad fikoinus, in yestibulo regieo specie rizce in se omnes 
apparitores regios convertunt : inde, quum ambo re* 
gem appellarenti clamorque eorum penitus in r^^iam 
peryenisset, yooati ad regem pei^gunt. Primo uterque 
Yociferariy et oertatim alter alteri obstrepere : coerciti 
ab liotore, et juasi invicem dioere, tandem obloqui de« 
siatunt. Unus rem ex oompoeito orditur. Quum 
intentus in eum se rex totus averteret, alter elatam 
securinL in caput dejecit : relictoque in vulnere telo, 
ambo Be foras ejiciunt Tarquinium moribundum 
quum, qui circa erant, excepiasent, illos fugientea lie* 
tores oomprehendunt. Clamor inde concursusque po- 
puli mirantium quid rei esset. Tanaquil inter tu- 
multum claudi regiam jubet, arbitros ejidt. Servio 
propere accito quum psene exsanguem virum ostendis- 
set, dextram tenens orat, ne inultam mortem sooeri 
esse sinat. ' Tuum est/ inquit, * Servi, si yir es, reg- 
num; non eorum, qui alienis manibua peasimum fitcinus 
fecere. Erige te, deosque duces sequere, qui clarum hoc 
fore caput divino quondam circumfuso igni portend- 
erunt. Nunc te ilia coBlestLs excitet flamma : nunc ex- 
pergisoere vere. Et nos peregrini regnavimus. Qui sis, 
Jkon unde natus sis, reputa. Si tua re subita consilia 
torpent, at tu mea sequere/ Quum clamor impetusqoe 
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multitudinifl Tix sustineri posset^ ez saperiore parte 
eedium per fenestraa populnm Tanaquil alloquitar. 
Jubet bono animo esse : sopitum fuiase regem subito 
iota : feiTum baud alte in corpus deBoendisae : jam ad 
86 rediisse. Inspectmn Tuhins, absterso cniore : omnia 
salubria ease : oonfidere, propediem ipsum eoa visnros. 
Interim Ser. Tullio jubere populum dioto audientem 
€686. Eum jnra redditumm, olnturomque alia regis 
miinia esse. Servins cam trabea et lictoribus prodit ; 
ac^ sede regia sedens, alia decemit, de aliis oonsultorum 
80 regem esse simnlat Itaque, per aliquot dies, quum 
jam exspirasset Tarquinius, oelata morte, per q>eciem 
alienn fungendsB Ticis suas opes firmayit Tum de- 
mum morte vulgata Serrius yoluntate Patrum reg* 
navit. 

33. Nee jam publicis magis oonsiliis Serrius, quam 
priyatisy munire opes. Et ne, quails Anci libemm 
animus adversus Tarquinium fheraty talis adyersus se 
Tarquinii libemm esset, duas filias juyenibus regiis, 
Lucio atque Aruuti Tarqtdniis, jungit. Mox bellum 
cum Veientibus aliisque Etrusois sumptum, in quo et 
yirtus et fortuna enituit TuUii : fusoque ingenti hos- 
tium exermtu rex Bomam rediit. Aggrediturque inde 
ad pacis longe maximum opus : ut, quemadmodum 
Numa diyini auetor juris ftdsBety ita Serrium con- 
ditorem omnis in dyitate discriminis ordinumque, 
quibus inter gradus dignitatis fortunseque aliquid in- 
terluoet, posteri £una ferrent Censum enim instituit^ 
rem aaluberrimam taato iuturo imperio : et ex 
censu dasses centuiiasque descripsit. Millia ootoginta 
eo tempore oiyium oensa esse dicuntur. Ad earn 
multitudinem urbs quoque amplificanda yisa est. 
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Addit duoB oolles, Quirinalem Viminalemque. lude 
deinoeps auget Esquiliafl : ibique ipsOi ut loco dignitas 
fierety habitat. 

34. Dum res urbanas ita formabat et ad belli et ad 
pads usuB) invidia regni inter domesticos infida omnia 
atque infesta &oiebat. Duobus, ut ante dictum est, 
Tarquiniis, quorum alter erat mitis, alter ferocis in- 
genii, du8d Tullisd, r^gis filise, nupserant, et ipsao 
longe dispares moribus. Nee similis simili ceciderat 
Tullia minor, femina pravad ambitionis, suum conju- 
gem perosa Aruntem, et tota in alterum similitudine 
▼ersa Tarquinium, eum mirari, eum yirum dicere, 
nullis yerborum oontumeliis parcere, postremo omnia 
ultima hortari. Celeriter adolescentem sues temeri- 
tatis implet. Lucius Tarquinius et Tullia minor, 
quum prope continuatis funeribus domes vacuajs novo 
matrimonio fedssent^ junguntur nuptiis, magis non 
prohibente Servio, quam approbante. Turn Tero in- 
dies infestior Tullii senectus, infestius coepit regnum 
esse. Jam enim ab scelere ad aliud spectare mulier 
soelus : neo nocte, neo interdiu virum oonquiescere 
pati, ne gratuita prsBterita parricidia essent. His 
muliebribus instinotus furiis, Tarquinius ciroumire et 
prensare Patres; allicere donis juvenes ; tum de se 
ingentia pollicendo^ tum regis criminibus, omnibus 
lods crescere. 

35. Postremo, ut jam agendse rei tempus visum est, 
stipatus agmine armatorum, in forum irrupit; inde, 
omnibus perculsis pavore, in regia sede pro curia 
sedens, Patres in curiam per prsBConem ad r^em 
Tarquinium dtari jussit Quum oonvenissent, et 
Tarquinio oondonanti Servius, trepido nuntio exd- 
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tatuBy intervenisset, eztemplo a yestibulo curisD magna 
voce exolamaty ' Qaid hoc, Tarquini, rei est ? qua tu 
audacia, me viYO, yocare ausus es Patres ? aut in aede 
considere mea ? ' Quum ille ferociter ad hcec, se patris 
Bui tenere sedem^ respondiseety olamor ab utriusque 
iautoribus oritur, et ooncursus populi fiebat in cu- 
riam : apparebatque regnatnrum qui Ticisset. Turn 
TarquiniuB, neceasitate jam ipsa cogente ultima au- 
dere, midto et estate et viribus validior, medium 
arripit Servium ; elatumque e curia in inferiorem 
partem per gradus dejicit. Inde ad cogendum sena- 
tum in curiam redit Fit fuga regis apparitorum 
atque comitum. Ipse prope ezsanguis quum domum 
se reciperet, ab iis, qui missi ab Tarquinio erant, inter- 
ficitur. Creditur, quia non abhorret a cetero soelere, 
admonitu Tulliee id &ctum. Carpento certe (id quod 
satis constat) in forum inyecta^ nee reverita coetum 
virorum, evocavit yinun e curia, regemque prima 
appellayit. A quo fiicessere jussa ex tanto tmnultu 
quum se domum reciperet, repente inhibuit frenos is, 
qui jumenta agebat, jaoentemque dominad Servium 
trucidatum ostendit. Foedum inhumanumque inde 
traditur scelus, monumentoque locus est : Soeleratum 
vicum Tocant, quo amens, agitantibus funis sororis 
ao yiri, Tullia per patris corpus carpentum egisse 
fertur, partemque sauguinis ac csadis patemsd oniento 
vehioulo, contaminata ipsa respersaque, ad penates 
Buos Tirique sui tulisse. 

Ser. TuUius regnavit annos quattuor et quadra^nta, 
ita ut bono etiam moderatoque sucoedenti regi difficilis 
semulatio esset. Ceterum id quoque ad gloriam accessiti 
quod cum Ulo simul justa ao legitima regna occiderunt. 
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36. Inde L. Tarquinins regnare oooepit, cui Superbo 
oognomen fiicta indideront Is primores Patram, quos 
Serrii rebus ftmaae credebat, interfecit : et conscias 
male quierendi regni ab se ipso adyennis se ezemplam 
capi posse, armatis corpus ciroumssdpsit. Neque enim 
ad jus regni quicquam pnefcer Tim habebat ; ut qui 
neque populi jussu, neque auctoribus Patribus regna- 
ret. Eo accedebat, ut in caritate dvium nihil spei 
reponenti metu regnum tutandum esset : quern ut 
pluribus inouteret, oognitiones capitalium rerum sine 
oonsiliis per se solus exercebat : perque earn causam 
ooddere, in exsilium agere, bonis multare poterat non 
Buspectos modo aut inyisoSy sed unde nihil aliud, quam 
pmdam, sperare posset Ita Patrum pnecipue numero 
imminuto, statuit nulloe in Patres legere : quo oon- 
temptior paudtate ipsa ordo esset, minusque per se 
nihil agi indignarentur. Hie enim regum primus 
traditum a prioribus morem de omnibus senatum 
oonsulendi solvit : domesticis oonsiliis rempublicam 
administrayit : bellum, pacem, foedera, societates per 
se ipse, cum quibus voluiti iiyussu populi ac senatus^ 
fecit diremitque. Latinorum sibi mazime gentem 
conciliabat, ut peregrinis quoque opibus tutior inter 
ciyes esset : neque hospitia modo cum primoribus 
eorum, sed affinitates quoque jungebat. Octavio 
Mamilio Tusculano (is longe princeps Latini nominis 
erat, si famse credimus, ab Ulixe deaque Circe oriun- 
dus) ei Mamilio filiam nuptum dat ; perque eas nuptias 
multos sibi cognates amicosque ejus conciliat. 

37. Nee, ut injustus in pace rex, ita dux belli pravus 
fuit. Is primus Yolscis bellum movit, Suessamque 
Pometiam ex his Ti cepit. Ubi quum divendenda 
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pneda qnadraginta talenta argent! aurique refeoiaseti 
oonoepit animo earn amplitudinem Jovis templi, qii» 
digna deum hominumque rege, quao Romano imperioi 
qu» ipaius etiam lod m^estate easet. Captiyam 
peouniam in sedificationem ejus templi seposuit. 

Excepit deinde eum lentiua spe bellum, quo Gabioa, 
propinquam urbem, nequicquam -vi adortufl^ quum 
obeidendi quoqne urbem spes pnlso amoonibua adempta 
easet, postremo minime arte Bomana, firaude ao dolo, 
aggressus est Nam quum, yelut posito bello, funda- 
mentis templi jaciendis aliisque urbanis operibus in- 
tentum se esse simularet, Sextus filius ejus, qui mini- 
mus ex tribus erat, transfugit ex compoeito Gabioe, 
patris in se stevitiam intoleiabilem conquerens. Benigne 
ab Gabinis exoeptua, et in oonailia publioa adhibitua, 
dux ad ultimum belli legitur. Ibi quum, inscia 
multitudine quid ageretur, prcslia parva inter Bomam 
Gabiosque fierent, quibus plerumque £rabina res supe- 
rior esset ; turn certatim summi infimique Gabinorum 
Sex. Tarquinium dono deum sibi missum duoem ere- . 
dere. Apud milites vero obeundo perioula ao laborea^ 
pariter prsedam munifioe largiendo, tanta caritate ease, 
ut non pater Tarquiniua potentior Bomae, quam 
filius Gabiis esset. Itaque, postquam satis virium 
coUectum ad omnes conatus yidebat, turn e suia unum 
aeiaoitatum Bomam ad patrem mittit, quidnam ae iaoere 
vellet. Huic nuntio, quia, credo, dubice fidei yidebatur, 
nihil Yooe responsum est Bex, velut deliberabundus, 
in hortum addium transit, sequente nuntio filii : ibi, 
inambulans tacitua, summa papayerum capita dicitur 
baoulo decussLsae. Interrogando exspectandoque re- 
sponsum nuntius feasus^ ut re impeifectSy redit Gabios ; 
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quBB dixerit ipse, qusaque yiderit^ refert : sen ira, sea 
odio, seu superbia insita ingenio, nuUam eum vocem 
emisisse. Sexto ubi quid vellet parenB patuit, primores 
civitatis, oriminando alios apud populum, alios olanx 
interfecit. Quidam in exsilium acti sunt ; abeentiumque 
bona jnxtA atque interemptorum divisui fuere. Lai^- 
tionis inde pnedflBqqe et duloedine priyati oommodi 
sensus malorum publicoram adimi ; doneo, orba oon- 
silio auxilioque, Gabina res regi Bomano sine ulla 
dimicatione in manum traditur. 

38. Gabiis reoeptis, Tarquinius pacem oum ^quorum 
gente fecit; foedus cum Tuscis renovavit. Inde ad 
negotia urbana animum conyertit; quorum erat pri- 
mum, ut Joyis templum in monte Tarpeio, monumentum 
regni sui nomimsque, relinqueret. At quum PometinsB 
manubiaei, quae perduoendo ad culmen operi destinatad 
erant, yix in fundamenta suppeditarent^ intentus perfi- 
ciendo templo, fabris undique ex £truria aocitis, non 
pecunia solum ad id publioa est usus, sed operis etiam 
ex plebe. Qui quum baud paryus et ipse militisB ad- 
deretur labor, minus tamen plebs grayabatur, se templa 
deum exsedificare manibua suis, quam postquam et ad 
alia, ut specie minora^ sic laboris aliquanto majoris, 
traducebatur opera ; foros in circo £eiciendos, cloacamque 
maximam, receptaculum omnium purgamentorum urbis, 
sub terram agendam : quibus duobua operibus yix noya 
hflBO magnificentia quicquam adsequare potuit. 

39. H89C agenti portentum terribile yisum« Anguis, 
ex columna lignea elapsus, quum terrorem fugamque 
in regiam feoisset, ipsius regis non tam subito payore 
perculit pectus, quam anxiis impleyit curis. Itaque, 
quum ad publica prodigia Etrusci tantum yates adbibe- 
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rentur, hoc velut domestico exterritus visu, Delphos ad 
maxime inolutum in terris oraculum mittere statuii : 
neque responsa sortium ulli alii oommitiere ausus, duos 
filios per ignotas ea tempestate terras, ignotiora maria, 
in Grceciam misit. Titus et Aruns profecti. Comes 
his additus L. Junius Brutus, Tarquinia sorore regis 
natuB, juvenis longe alius ingenio, quam cujus simula- 
tionem induerat Is, quum pritnores civitatis, in quibua 
fratrem suum ab avunculo interfectum audisset, neque 
in aninxo suo quicquam regi timendum, neque in for- 
tuna concupiscendum relinquere statuit, coutemptuque 
tutus esse, ubi in jure parum prsBsidii esset. Ergo ex 
industria factus ad imitationem *fitultitie, quum se 
suaque pnedee esse regi sineret, Bruti quoque baud 
abnuit cognomen : ut sub ejus obtentu cognominis libe- 
rator ille populi Bomani animus latens opperiretur 
tempora sua. Is turn ab Tarquiniis ductus Delphos, 
ludibrium verius quam comes, aureum baculimi, indu- 
sum comeo caTato ad id baculo, tulisse donum Apollini 
dicitur, per ambages effigiem ingenii sui. Quo postquam 
Tentum est, perfectis patris mandatis, oupido incessit 
animos juvenum sciscitandi, ad quem eorum regnum 
Bomanum esset venturum. Ex infimo specu vooem 
redditam ferunt : * Imperium summum Bomee habebit, 
qui yestrum primus, o juyenes, osculum matri tulerit.' 
Tarquinii, ut Sextus, qui Bomaa relictus fuerat, ignarua 
responsi expersque imperii esset, rem summa ope taoeri 
jubent : ipsi inter se, uter prior, quum Bomam redissent, 
matri osculum daret, sorti permittunt. Brutus, alio 
ratus spectare Pythicam vocem, velut si prolapsus oeci- 
disset, terram oeculo contigit : scilicet, quod ea com- 
munis mater omnium mortalium esset. Beditum inde 
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Bomam, ubi adversuB Rutulos bellum Bomma vi para- 
batur. 

40. Ardeam Rutuli habebant, gens, ut in ea regione 
atque in ea »tate, divitiis pnepollens : eaque ipsa cauaa 
belli fuit, quod, rex Romanus turn ipse ditari, ezhaustus 
magnifioentia publioorum operum, turn prsDda delinire 
popularium animoB studebat : prater allam superbiam 
r^gno infestos etiam quod ae in liEkbrorum ministeriis ao 
servili tarn diu habitos opere ab r^ indignabantur. 
Tentata res est, si prime impetu capi Ardea posset : 
ubi id parum processit, obsidione munitionibusque ooepii 
premi hostes. In iis stativis, ut fit longo magis quam 
acri bello, satis liberi commeatus erant : primoribus 
tamen magis, quam militibus. Regii quidem juvenes 
interdum otium conviviis oomissationibusque inter se 
terebant. Forte potantibus his apud Sex. Tarquinium, 
ubi et Collatinus ccenabat Tarquinius, Egerii filius, 
inoidit de uxoribus mentio : suam quisquelaudaremiria 
modis. Inde oertamine accenso, Collatinus negat, 
Torbis opus esse : paucis id quidem horis posse sciri, 
quantum cseteris pmstet Luoretia sua. ' Quin, si vigor 
juyentea inest, consoendimus equos, invisimusque prsa- 
sentes nostrarum ingenia 1 ' Inealuerant vino. ' Age 
sane,' omnes. Citatis equis avolant Romam. Quo 
quum, primis se intendentibus tenebris, perrenissent, 
peigunt inde CoUatiam : ubi Lucretiam, baudquaquam 
ut r^ias nurus, quas in oonviTio luxuque cum sequalibus 
riderant tempus terentes, sed nocte sera deditam lame 
inter lucubrantes aucillas in medio edium sedentem 
inveniunt. Muliebris certaminis laus penes Lucretiam 
fuit Adveuiens vir Tarquiniique excepti benigne : 
Tiotor nmritus comiter inyitat r^os juvenes. Ibi Sex. 
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Tarquiuium mala libido Lucretia per Tim gtnprandie 
capit : turn forma, turn speotata castitas incitat. £t 
tum quidem ab nootumo juyenili ludo in oastm re- 
deunt. 

41. Faucis interjeotia diebus. Sex. Tarquinius, inado 
CoHatino, cum comite uno Collatiam yenit. Ubi ex- 
ceptus benigne ab ignaria conatlii, quum poet coenam 
in bospitale cubiculum deduotus eeaet, amore ardens, 
postquam Batis tuta circa, aopitique omnes yidebanturi 
Btricto gladio ad dormientem Lucretiam venit, sinia- 
traque manu mulieris pectore oppresao, ' Tace, Lucre* 
tia,' inquity ' Sex. Tarquiniuaaum ; ferrum in manu eat : 
moriere, ai emiaeria vocem.' Quum pavida ex aomno mu* 
lier nullam opem, prope mortem imminentem yideret ; 
tum Tarquiniua &teri amorem, orare, miacere preoibua 
minaa, yersare in omnea partea muliebrem animam. 
Ubi obatinatam yidebat, et ne mortia quidem metu 
inclinari, addit ad metum dedecua : cum mortua jug^u- 
latum aenrum poeiturum ait, ut in aordido adulterio 
necata dicatur. Quo terrore quum yiciaaet obatinatam 
pudicitiam, profectuaque inde easet, Lucretia, moesta 
tanto malo, nuntium Bondam eundem ad patrem, 
Ardeamque ad yirum mittit, ut cum ainguiis fidelibua 
amicia yeniant ; rem atrocem incidiase. Sp. Lucretiua 
cum P. Yalerio Yoleai filio, Collatinua cum L. Junio 
Bruto yenit ; cum quo forte Bomam rediena ab nuntio 
uxoria erat conyentua. Lucretiam sedentem moaatam 
in cubiculo inyeniunt. Adyentu suorum lacrimfldoborteet 
quoerentique yiro 'Satin* salysBf* ' Minime/ inquit; 
* quid euim aalyi est mulieri, amisaa pudicitia f Yea* 
tigia yiri alieni, CoUatine, in lecto aunt tuo. Ceterum 
oorpua est tantum yiolatum> animua insona; mors 
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iO. Ardwun BataH habehm^ fgpos, ut in ea icgione 
alqne in ea aetate, diTidis pnepoOoiB : eaqne ipaa causa 
bdli Inity qnod rex Bomanns torn ipse ditan, exhanstus 
magnifioentia poblioomm opemm, torn prada deliniie 
pc^ulariiim ammos stadebai : prdbtor aliam superbiam 
regno infesfaw edam qnod ae in fiibronun ministeriis ac 
servili tarn din habitos opere abr^e indignabantur. 
Tentata res est^ si piimo impetn capi Ardea posset : 
nbi id pamm prooessity obaidione mnnitiombnsqne ocepti 
premi hostes. In iis statiyiBy nt fit longo magis qnam 
acri bello/ satis liberi commeatas erant : primoribus 
tamen magis, quam militibns. B^ii quidem juTones 
Interdmn otimn oonyiyiis comissationibnsqae inter se 
terebant. Forte potantibus bis apnd Sex. Taiquinium, 
xiH et CoUatinas coBiiabat Tarquinius, Egerii filins, 
lucidit de uxoribus mentio : suam quisque laudare miiis 
20odis. Inde certamine accenso, CoUatinus n^gat, 
<^erbis opus esse : paucis id quidem horis posse sciri, 
quantum c»teris preestet Lucretia sua. 'Quin, si vigor 
javentBQ meet, consoendimus equos, invisimusque pra- 
g^nteB nostrarum ingenia ? * Incaluemnt vino. ' Age 
^^^e,' omnes. Citatis equis avolant Romam, Qno 
atx^ta, primis se intendentibus tenebris, pervenissent 
^i^nt inde CoUatiam : ubi Lucretiam, haudquaquam 
^ reg*^ ^^"^ ^"^ ^ convivio luxuque cum sequalibus 
^der^^ tempus terentes, sed nocte sera deditam lan» 
• tor lucubrantes aucillas in medio gedium sedentem 
^^eni^^ Muliebris certaminis laus penes Lucretiam 
2it. Adveuiens vir Tarquiniique excepti benigne : 
^^^T DOAritus comiter invitat regies juvenes. Ibi Sex. 
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Tarquiuium mala libido LucretisB per yim stuprandse 
capit : turn forma, turn spectata castitas incitat. £t 
tum quidem ab noctumo juvenili ludo in castra re- 
deunt. 

41. Faucis interjectis diebus, Sex. Tarquinius, inscio 
Cotlatino, cum comite uno Collatiam yenit. Ubi ex-* 
ceptus benigne ab ignaris consilii^ quum post coenam 
in hospitale cubiculum deductus esset, amore ardens, 
postquam satis tuta circa, sopitique omnes videbantur, 
stricto gladio ad dormientem Luoretiam yenit, sinis- 
traque manu mulieris pectore oppresso, ' Tace, Lucre- 
tia,' inquit, ' Sex. Tarquinius sum ; ferrum in manu est : 
moriere, si emiseris yocem.' Quum payida ex somno mu* 
lier nuUam opem, prope mortem imminentem yideret; 
tum Tarquinius fetteri amorem, orare, miscere precibus 
minas, yersare in omnes partes muliebrem animam. 
Ubi obstinatam yidebat, et ne mortis quidem metu 
inclinari, addit ad metum dedecus : cum mortua jugu- 
latum senrum positurum ait, ut in sordido adulterio 
necata dicatur. Quo terrore quum yicisset obstinatam 
pudicitiam, profectusque inde esset, Lucretia, moesta 
tanto malo, nuntium Eomam eundem ad patrem, 
Ardeamque ad yirum mittit, ut cum singulis fidelibus 
amicis yeniant ; rem atrocem incidisse. Sp. Lucretius 
cum P. Valerie Volesi filio, CoUatinus cum L. Junio 
Bruto yenit ; cum quo forte Romam rediens ab nuntio 
uxoris erat conyentus. Lucretiam sedentem moestam 
in cubiculo inyeniunt. Adyentu suorum lacrimseobortaec 
quoerentique yiro 'Satin' salysar ' Minime,' inquit; 
* quid enim salyi est mulieri, amissa pudicitia ) Ves- 
tigia yiri alieni, CoUatine, in lecto sunt tuo. Ceterum 
corpus est tantum yiolatum> animus insons; mors 
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Bomam, ubi adversuB Rutulos bellum summa vi paia- 
batur. 

40. Ardeam Rutuli habebant, gens, ut in ea regione 
atque in ea »tate, divitiis pnepollens : eaque ipsa cauaa 
belli fuity quod rex Romanus turn ipse ditari, exhaustus 
magnifioentia publicorum operum, turn prnda delinire 
popularium animos studebat : prater allam superbiam 
r^gno infestos etiam quod 8e in fJEibrorum ministeriis ac 
servili tarn diu habitos opere ab rege indignabantur. 
Tentata res est, si primo impetu capi Ardea poaset: 
ubi id parum processit, obaidione munitionibusque ooepti 
premi hostes. In iis stativis, ut fit longo magis quam 
acri bello, satis liberi commeatus erant: primoribus 
tamen magis, quam militibus. Regii quidem juvenes 
interdum otium conTiviis comissationibusque inter se 
terebant. Forte potantibus his apud Sex. Tarquinium, 
ubi et CollatinuB ocdnabat Tarquinius, Egerii filius, 
incidit de uxoribua mentio: suam quisquelaudaremlria 
modis. Inde oertamine accenso, CoUatinus n^gat, 
verbiB opus esse : paucis id quidem horis posse sciri, 
quantum ceeteris pmstet Luoretia sua. ' Quin, si yigor 
juventea inest, conscendimus equos, invisimusque prsB- 
sentes nostrarum ingenia 1 ' Incaluerant vino. ' Age 
sane,' omnes. Citatis equis ayolant Romam. Quo 
quum, primis se intendentibus tenebris, perveniasent^ 
peigunt inde CoUatiam : ubi Lucretiam, baudquaquam 
ut r^ias nurua, quas in convivio luxuque cum sequalibua 
riderant tempus terentes, sed nocte sera deditam lanse 
inter lucubrantes aucillas in medio aedium sedentem 
inveniunt. Muliebria oertaminis laus penes Lucretiam 
fuit Adveuiens vir Tarquiniique ezoepti benigne : 
yictor maritus oomiter inyitat r^os juvenes. Ibi Sex. 
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Tarquiuium mala libido Lucretiss per Tim stuprandse 
capit : turn forma, turn spectata castitas incitat. £t 
turn quidem ab noctumo juvenili ludo in castra re- 
deunt. 

41. Faucis iuterjectis diebus, Sex. Tarqainius, insoio 
CoHatiuo, cum comite uno Collatiam yenit. Ubi ex* 
oeptus benigne ab ignaris consilii, quum post ccenam 
in hospitale cubiculum deductus easet, amore ardens, 
po8tquam satis tuta circa, sopitique omnes videbantur, 
stricto gladio ad dormientem Lucretiam yenit, sinis- 
traque manu mulieris pectore oppresso, ' Tace, Lucre* 
tia,' inquit, ' Sex. Tarquiniuasum j ferrum in manu est ; 
moriere, siemiserisyooem.' Quum payida ex somno mu* 
lier nuUam opem, prope mortem imminentem yideret j 
turn Tarquinius fiiteri amorem, orare, miscere precibua 
mines, yersare in omnes partes muliebrem animam. 
Ubi obstinatam yidebat, et ne mortis quidem metu 
inclinari, addit ad metum dedecus : cum mortua jugu- 
latum senrum positurum ait, ut in sordido adulterio 
necata dioatur. Quo terrore quum yicisset obstinatam 
pudicitiam, profectusque inde esset, Lucretia, moesta 
tanto malo, nuntium Bomam eundem ad patrem, 
Ardeamque ad yirum mittit, ut cum singulis fidelibus 
amicis yeniant ; rem atrocem incidisse. Sp. Lucretius 
cum P. Yalerio Yolesi filio, Collatinus cum L. Junio 
Bruto yenit ; cum quo forte Bomam rediens ab nuntio 
uxoris erat conyentus. Lucretiam sedentem moestam 
in cubiculo inyeniunt. Adyentu suorum lacrimedobortset 
quoerentique yiro 'Satin' salynf* ' Minime,* inquit; 
< quid enim salyi est mulieri, amissa pudicitla f Ves- 
tigia yiri alieni, Collatine, in lecto sunt tuo. Ceterum 
corpus est tantum yiolatum, animus insons; mors 
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testis erit Sed date dextras fidemque, baud impone 
adultero fore. Seztus est Tarquinius, qui hostis pro 
hospite priore nocte vi armatus mihi sibique, si yos viri 
estis, pestiferum hiuo abstolit gaudium.' Dant ordine 
omnes fidem : consolantur eegram animi, avertendo 
nozam ab coaota in auctorem delicti ; mentem peocare, 
non corpus ; et unde consilium abfuerit, culpam abesse. 
'Yob* inquit, 'videritis, quid illi debeatur: ego me, 
etsi peccato absolvo, supplicio non libero. Nee ulla 
deinde impudioa Lucretiss exemplo vivet.' Cultrum, 
quern sub teste abditum babebat, eum in corde defigit : 
prolapsaque in vulnus, moribunda oeoidit. Conclamabat 
vir paterque. Brutus, illis luctu occupatis, cultrum, 
ex Yulnere Lucretin eztractum, manantem cruore praa 
se tenens, ' Per hunc,' inquit, ' castissimum ante 
regiam injuriam sanguinem juro; yosque, dii, testes 
facio, me L. Tarquinium Superbum, cum soelerata con- 
juge et omni liberorum stirpe, ferro, igni exsecuturum : 
nee illos, nee alium quemquam regnare Rom» passu- 
rum.' Cultrum deinde Collatino tradit ; inde Lucretio 
ac Valeric, stupentibus miraculo rei, unde norum in 
Bruti pectore ingenium. TJt prwoeptum erat, jurant : 
totique ab luctu versi in iram, Brutum, jam inde ad 
expugnandum regnum yocantem, sequuntur ducem. 

42. Elatum dome Lucretiae corpus in forum defe- 
runt, concientque miraculo, ut fit, rei nova atque 
indignitate homines : pro se quisque scelus regium ao 
vim queruntur. Ferodssimus quisque juvenum cum 
armis yoluntarius adest : sequitur et csetera juventua. 
Inde, pari prassidio relioto Collatiss ad portas, custodi- 
busque datis, ne quis eum motum regibus nuntiaret, 
ceteri armati, duce Bruto, Romam profecti. Ubi eo 
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yentum est^ quacmnque incedit, armata mtdtitudo 
payorem ac tumultum &cit. Neo minorem motum 
animorum EomsB tarn atroz res facit, quam CollatisB 
fecerat. Eigo ex omnibus locis iirbis in forum con- 
curritur. Quo umul ventum est, pneco ad tribunum 
Celerum, in quo turn magistratu forte Brutus erat, 
populum adyocayit. Ibi oratio habita, nequaquam ejus 
pectoris ingeniique, quod simulatimi ad earn diem 
fuerat, de yi ac libidine Sex. Tarquinii, de stupro 
infando Luoretis et miserabili caede, de orbitate Trioi- 
pitini, cui morte filiso causa mortis indignior ac misera- 
bilior esset Addita superbia regis, misSriaeque et labores 
plebis, in fossas cloacasque exhauriendas demersse. 
Romanos homines, yictores omnium circa populoniniy 
opifices ac lapicidas pro bellatoribus &ctos. Indigna 
Ser. Tullii regis memorata caedes, et inyecta corpori 
patris nefando yehiculo filia ; inyocatique ultores paren- 
tum dii. His memoratis incensam multitudinem perpu« 
lit, ut imperium regi abrogaret, exsnlesque esse juberet 
L. Tarquinium cum conjuge ac liberis. Ipse, junioribua, 
qui ultro nomina dabant, lectis armatisque, ad con- 
citandum inde adyersus regem exercitum Ardeam in 
castra est profectus ; imperium in urbe Lucretio, pr8&- 
fecto urbis jam ante ab rege institute, relinquit. Inter 
hunc tumultum Tullia domo profugit, exsecrantibua, 
quacunque incedebat, inyocantibusque parentum furias 
yiiis mulieribusque. 

43. Harum rerum nuntiis in castra perlatis, quum re 
noya trepidus rex pergeret Romam ad comprimendos 
motus, flexit yiam Brutus (senserat enim adyentum) 
ne obyius fieret ; eodemque fere tempore, diyersis itine- 
ribus, Brutus Ardeam, Tarquinius Bomam, yenerunt. 
D 2 
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Tarquinio clausn portsB, ezsiliumqiie indictum : libexu- 
torem urbis Iseta castra accepere : ezaotique inde liberi 
regis. Duo patrem secuti sunt, qui exsulatum Cssre in 
Etruscos ieruDt. Sex. Tarquinius, Gabios, tanquam 
in suum regnum, profectus, ab ultoribus veterum simul- 
tatum, quas sibi ipse csedibus rapinisque conciverat, 
est inteifectus. 

L. TarquiniuB Superbus regnavit annos quinque at 
viginti. Begnatum Romas ab condita urbe ad libera- 
tarn annos duoentos quadraginta quattuor. Duo con- 
sules inde comiyis centuriatisa preefecto urbis creati 
Bunt» L. Junius Brutus et L. Tarquinius Collatinus. 
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INTRODUCTOBY. 

Th> following remarka, taken fk-om my Help to Latin 
Qrammar, will serve to explain certain terms which are used 
in the Notes, and to give some idea of the general principles on 
which the Notes are oonstnicted. If not suited to the pupil at 
first starting; they may be explained to him* at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

1. A Noon is the name of an object; that is, of anything 
which we can see, hear, taste, touch, smell, or in any way 
think ol 

[The word 'object ' is used hv grammarians in two senses. In 
both it means ' a thing laid before,' being derived from 06- 
jeeium, the perfect passive participle of the verb objieiot ' lay 
before.' The difference of meaning results from a diflbrent 
word being understood after oijechim, 

CL If we understand menti, object means ' anything whatever 
laid before the mind ;' that is, anything whatever that we can 
perceive with the senses, or in any way think ot It is in this 
sense that a noun may be defined as the name of an object; 
and in this sens»* only is the word 'object' used in the 
following pages. 

b. If we understand aeUoni after dbfechm, object means 
' that which is laid before and exposed to the action denoted by 
a verb.' I have not used the word in this sense^ both for fear 
of confusing it with the former sense, and because it does not 
appear to me to convey a strictly accurate idea.] 

2. Cases are, Certain forms which the noun passes through, 
in order to show the circumstances in which the object^ named 
by the noun, is placed. 

* We night nee la tkb Mnee, if we took Its orlgliial and inroper meanlnf , 
the Saxon word ' thing.' For the noun * thing ' is connected with the 
verb ' think,' as res is with reor In Latin, and dinjf nith denken in German : 
and means, as those words do, ' anrthing whatever thought of; ' which ii 
tho exact meaning we attach to the word 'object.' But as, In common 
language, wo call inanimate obiocts * things, ' in opposition to animate 
objects or persons, wo can hardly use the word * thing ' in thii geneial 
cense, but must use instead the Latin word * olject.' 
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The drouxxiBtances in which an object may be placed are very 
numerous; and therefore, to mark them distinctly, the noun 
should pass through Tory many cases. But the Romans^ it 
appears, oonoeiTed that these circumstances might be arranged 
In six distinct groups ; for they made the noun pass through six 
oases. These cases are subject to the six following Laws. 

8. If an object is spoken of as the iubjed of the senfimce, its 
noun is in the Nominative case. 

rSubject, from iuibjectum, ' laid under,' is used here, in its 
ordinary sense, to mean that particular object which is laid 
under the sentence {iententuE being understood after itibjeetum) ; 
that is, the object about which the sentence is made. WheUier 
I say, ' John ran,' or ' John carried Qeoi^,' or ' John was csmed 
by Geox^e,' I select the object named John as the subject or 
foundation-Btone of my sentence ; as that on which I mean to 
build my sentence up. It does not follow that this is the object 
to which, in my mind, I attach the most importance : but it ia 
the object to which, in the sentence, I assign the chief place; and 
it is generally the object which I wish to speak of as acting. 
In Latin an object is known to be the subject, by the word 
which names it being in the nominatiTe case : and this word, 
whether noun or pronoun, we call, not the subject^ but the sub- 
ject-word, in order that the distinction between things, and 
words, the names or maiks of things, may be clearly preserved.] 

4. If an object is spoken of as acted on direeUy by tne subject^ 
its noun is in the Accusative case. By < acted on directly' we 
mean moved in place, or changed in condition. 

6. If an object is spoken of as acted oh Ml,incUy by the 
subject, its noun is in uie Dative case. 

^ this we mean that the object is conceived, not as moved 
or changed, but as in some way or other affeoted by the action. 

6. If an object is spoken of as poeeemng another object, ita 
noun is in the Qenitive case. 

7. If an object is addrttaedj its noun is in the Vocative case. 

8. If an object is spoken of as mtbaidiary to the action of ^e 
subject, its noun is in the Ablative case. 

By this we mean that the object is not conceived as in any 
way affected by the action, but is introduced into the sentence 
to explain, or tell something more about it. 

9. Conceiving, then, that an object may always be regarded aa 
placed in some one or other of these six groups of circumstanoea; 
that is, as the subject of the sentence, as acted on directly hj 
the subject, as acted on indirectly, as possessing, as addressed, 
or as Bubsidiaiy. to the action ; and that the several cases of the 
noun point out the object as in one or other of these six groups ; 
we shall endeavour, in the following notes, to account for the 
cases of nouns by referring them to one or other of the six 
above-mentioned general laws. 
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10. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

There are in Latin only two perfect pronouns ; ego for the 
first person, and t« for the second. There is also for the third 
person, the imperfect pronoun 9ui, 

As the use of the noun and pronoun is the same, it must be 
tmderstcxxi that, when we speak of a noun generally, we include 
under the term these three pronouns. The other words, some- 
times called pronouns ; such as hie^ ilU, &c. ; will be treated in 
the Notes as ad^ectiTes, and maybe called, by way of distinction, 
pronominal adjectives. 

• 11. An Adjectiye is a word, which, joined to a noun, denotes 
that the obje<^ named by the noun possesses a certain quality. 

The adjectiye passes through numbers and cases, like the 
noun: and also through genders, which the noun does not. 
The numbers, cases, and genders of an a^jecUve, are certam 
forms which the adjective passes through, in order to suit the 
number, case, and gender of the noun to which it is joined. 

12. A Verb is a word, which, joined to a noun, denotes that 
the object named by the noun performs a certain action. 

The verb peases through persons, numbers, tenses, and moods. 
With regard to these, it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
obaerye, that, when it is simply stated that an object performs 
an action, the verb is put in the mdiealive (or stating) mood : 
but when an action, whether spoken of as actually taking place 
or not, is conceived as in any way dependent on another action, 
then the verb is put in the 9ubjunctive mood. Our aim, then, in 
explaining verbs in the subjunctive, will be to show that the 
action denoted by them is conceived as in some way or other 
dependent on some other action: and we shall speak of such 
verbs as wbjoined to some other verb. But if there is in a 
sentence, beside the main verb, a verb in the indicative mood, 
then we shall speak of such verb as adjinned to the main verb ; 
and shall consider that the action denoted by it is not conceived 
as dependent on the action denoted by the main verb. 

18. If a word is used to join together words or sentences, it 
is called a Conjunction. 

Conjunctions may be classed as cox\joining, adjoining, and 
subjoining conjunctions. 

Voi^ning conjunctions, as d * and,' cmU ' or,' join together 
words in the same sentence, and diflerent sentences on equal 
terms. 

Adjainmg and tubjaming conjunctions are used to join on 
seoondazy dauses to the main sentence. And, just as we call 
the verbs in these clauses adjoined or subjoined, according as 
they are in the indicative or subjunctive mood ; tJiat is, accord- 
ing as the actions denoted by them are not dependent, or are 
dependent, on the main action ; so do we call the words, which 
join them, adjoining or subjoining conjunctions. 
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CHAPTER L 

1* fneas.] Our law for the noxninatiTe ia : ' If an object 
is mentioned aa the aubject of the aentenoe, ita noun ia in the 
nominative caae.' In order, therefore, to find the aubject in 
each aentenoe, we muat look for a word in the nominative caae. 
Such a word, in thia aentenoe, ia JSnttu; though the terminatioa 
a» ia not one of the ordizuury terminationa of the nominative, aa 
g^ven in the examplea of the five dedenaiona. The reaaon ia, 
that jSneat is a Qreek proper name ; which, though introduced 
into Latin, waa not thoroughly Latinized. See next note. 

2. AnchiSflB.] ^ the genitive, aa naming the poaaeaaor of 
the eon : from Aiu^Ues, jBneat and Anchiseg are the Greek 
namea of two Trojan heroea; and, like other Qreek proper 
nouna, are varioualy declined in Latin. In Qreek, they belong 
to the first declenaion : and it aeema that, on their firat intro- 
duction into Latin, they were changed into jBned and Aneh%$& / 
iiiat ia, into regular nouna of the first Latin declenaion : just aa 
the Qre^ common noim poietes, * poet,' waa changed into 
poetd. But proper nouna and common nouns did not meet with 
exactly the aame fate. The common nouna, being frequently 
uaed, retained their new Latin forma, and paaaed current aa 
regular Latin nouna. But the proper nouna, being seldom uaed, 
aounded strange in their new Latin forms, and partially alid back 
into their old Greek forma. Thua we find Greek proper nouna 
declined in Latin both with Greek and Latin terminationa : 
some writers inclining to the former, some to the latter. The 
following will aerve as examplea for auch aa belong to the first 
dedenaion : — 

N. ^ne-ds ; G. a ; D. cf ; A. fin, or am ; V. d ; Ab. d. 

K. AnehfM-ia ; G. te; D. ; A. in or am ; Y. d, B, or d ; Ab. 
i, or d. 
Something of the kind has happened in our own language. 
Certain worda, introduced late into English, tried to paas into 
thoroughly English forms, but did not succeed ; aa ' physiog- 
nomy' into 'vianomy,' * rendezvous' into 'randivous,' 'v<u- 
oano* into 'volcan,' 'exodus' into 'exode:* while others, 
which were more commonly uaed, did succeed. Thus * chi- 
ruigeon' became 'surgeon,' 'oaprichio ' became 'caprice/ &c. 
(See Trench's ' English,' p. 57.) 

S. Domo.] Ihmui, an irregular noun of the fourth de- 
clenaion, is declined thua. — 

Sing. N. and V. IMim-Ui ; G. «U/ D. «m and o ; A. urn; Ab. 0. 

Plur. N. and V. Ihm^Ot; G. uum and orum; A. Of ; D. and 
Ab. ibu9. 
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Beside the genitiye dom^ ' of a lioi2fle/ there is the form domi, 
meaning ' in the houBe/ ' at home.' Remember that domua 
and rcur, like the names of towns and small islands, do not take 
prepositions before them, when naming the place to or from 
which motion is directed, or €U which an action is performed 
(*H. YIII. 20). But in prose prepositions are, with few ez< 
ceptions, placed in such circumstances before the names of 
countries and all other nouns. Compare the nouns Mticedoniam, 
agrum, urhe, &c., in this and the following sentences. 

4- In Macedoniam.] Obserre the difference between the 
prepositions (1) in and ex,- and (2) ad and ab. In (with the 
accusative) and ex denote motion ' to ' and ' from ' the intide 
of a place : ad and ah (or a) denote motion ' to ' and ' from ' 
the ontnde of a place. Thus you have in Macedoniam, because 
jTIneas entered into Macedonia; ex tirbe, because the natives 
came out of the citj. But ad agrumt because in this sentence 
at least no notion of his enterinj< the Laurentian territory is 
conveyed : just as by oi Sicilia no notion of his coming out of 
Sicily is conveyed. He himself did actually come out ; but this 
is not expressed. What is expressed is, that from outside Sicily 
he sailed in his fleet (which did not enter either the one or the 
other) to outside the Laurentian territory. 

5. Macedoniam.] Virgil, singing in the j£neid the wander- 
ings of JBneas, carries him first to the shores of Thiaoe. Livy, 
in accordance with a legend more prevalent among the Greeks, 
brings him to the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia ; where he 
is said to have founded the town .£nea. 

6. Sicilian!.] A small island, containing only one town and 
its adjoining territory, as Kazos or Delos, was regarded as a 
town : and therefore, its name, like the name of a town, is used 
without a preposition. But a large island, as Sidly, could not 
be so regarded ; and therefore its name, like the name of a 
country, is used with a preposition. Islands of intermediate 
size, as Cyprus, seem sometimes to have been rogarded as towns, 
sometimee as countries : for we find their names both wiUi and 
without prepositions ; but more frequently without. 

7. Delatns.] The first meaning of the preposition de is 
'down from: as, rutuU de montihm amine$; 'down from 
mountains rush the streams.' And this meaning is fr^uently 
retained in composition : as in de-mitto, ' let down ;' d^geendo, 
* climb down,' ' descend.' So de-fero means, * bring down,' 
and thence, ' bring into port :' because, as the sea looks higher 
than the land, a ship seems to come down, as it comes to shore. 
The compound ddaiu$ ett agrees with jSneeu as subject-word, 
understood from the preceding sentence. And so does wwi- 
gavit, 

* H. mMUM, " Help to Latin Gmnmar," hj the Editor. 
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' 8. Ibi ejgressi.] ^ou have here a compound Bentence. Piaaa* 
ing through it in quest of the main subject- word, which must 
be of course in the nominative case, you come first to Trojani, 
But this is in a clause subjoined to the main sentence hj quum, 
and must be subject-word to the subjoined verb agereni. Then 
come LaliiMu and Aboriginei, which are the words you waat^ 
eoi^oined by the conjunction que. Where is the verb that 
agrees with themf Not tmeboMt: for that is a verb in the 
relative clause, agreeing with the relative qui. So it must be 
eoneurrwU : and the main sentence, on which the secondary 
clauses hang, is : ' king Latmus and the natives run together/ 

9> Agerent.] Our law for the accusative is : ' If an object is 
spoken of as acted on directly by the subject, its noun is in the 
accusative case.* By ' acted on directly,' we mean, ' moved ' 
in place, or ' changed ' in character or condition. This law 
leads us to the distinction between tnmsitive and intransitive 
verbs. If a verb denotes an action which passes on {tramU) 
firom the subject to some other object, so as to move or change 
it, it is said to be ' transitive.' If a verb denotes an action 
which does not so pass on, it is said to be ' intransitive.' If I 
say, Cains ambuiai, * Caius walks,' I say that Caius peiforma 
an action which has to do only with himself, and does not pasa 
on to any other object : therefore anUnUo, * walk,' is an in- 
transitive verb. If I say, Caiiu agit, * Caius drives,' I say that 
Caius performs an action which does pass on to another object^ 
BO as to move it : and therefore ogo, * drive^' is a transitive verb. 
If Caius drives, he must drive something : as, ' Caius drives 
oxen.' In Latin, then, the word naming ' oxen ' will be in the 
accusative case, because it names objects spoken of as acted on 
directly : as, daius baves agit ; or, as in the text, gmui^ Trojani 
prcedam afferent. 

10. Loca.] ^toeuSf which is masculine in the singular, is both 
masculine and neuter in the pluraL So too jocu$, * joke,* has in 
the plural both joci and joca, 

!!• Vim.] Vw, * force,' ' strength,' is irregular. The geni- 
tive, vUj and the dative, v», are hardly ever found. A. vtm; 
Ab. vt. Plur. N. and A. virea ; Q. vtrtum / D. and Ab. virilmt, 
Vireif like our word ' forces,' has the special sense, ' militaiy 
forces,' ' troopa.' 

12. Cpncnnnnt.] When writers wish to describe a past 
action vividly, so as to make it seem actually jpresen/ to their 
readers, they use the present tense. This use of the * Historical 
Present,' as it is called, does not necessarily alter the tense of 
verbs subjoined to it. The law for the sequence of tenses is : 
" If the main verb is in the present, future, or perfect definite 
tense, the subjoined verb is in the present (or perfect) subjunc- 
tive : if Uie main verb is in the perfect indefinite^ imperfect^ or 
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pluperfect tense, the lubjoined verb is in tbe impexfect (or plu- 
perfect) subjunctive" (H. VIIL 86) : as, curro, eurram, eticwri, 
tU U videam ; * I run, shall run, have run, to see you .-* cueurri, 
currAam, etteurreram, tU te viderem ; * I ran« was running, had 
run, to see you :* dico, dieam, dixi, quid egerim : * I shall, shall 
tell, have told, what I have done :* dixi, dicebam, dixeram, quid 
egistem ; * I told, was telling, had told, what I had done.* But 
when the Historical Present is used, the subjoined verb may 
either be in the imperfect (or pluperfect), as here, to accord 
with the sense : or in the present (or perfect), as IZ. 3, to accord 
with the form. 

18. Appellat.] The noun in the accusative after oppeUai is 
oppidum ; and Lavimvm is attracted into the same case with it. 
Compare, iincitm Marciurm regem populiu creavU : and, Romani 
appdUxH aumt QuiriUs: also II. 8, and lY. 19. 

14. Brevi.] An adjective in the ablative neuter is often used 
as an adverb. Thus brevi means ' shortly,' ' in a short time.' 
So primo (in the first sentence) means ' firstly,' * in the first 
pkuM),' ' first' After neither adjective need a noun be under- 
stood ; any more than, in English, after ' in brief,' ' at first' 

15- Ascanimn.] In the accusative, being in apposition with 
nomem See IIL 8. 



CHAPTER XL 

1. Petiti.] "Were attacked." 

2. Pacta.] " Betrothed." From the same root pae or pag 
(from which also comes pax {pae-t, * peace *), the two verbs 
pango and paeUcor are derived. Pamgo means ' fix,* ' fasten :* 
but in the perfect forms; that is, pepigi, pepigerom^ &a and 
padui; it has the special meaniog, 'bargain,' 'contract,' ' plight' 
Pacisccr, being a deponent verb, has only tiie imperfect forms ; 
that is, pacUc^ar, paeiicar, &c. ; but it uses for its compounds 
the pwticiple paetti$ ; and in all these, both forms and com- 
pounds, it means ' bargain,' ' contract,' 'plight' Thus both pepigi 
and paeUit mm mean ' I baigained :' tmdpaetui has both an active 
sense, when it belongs to paeUeor ; as, ptieiua mm pnmnciam, 
' I bargained for a province :' and a passive sense, when it is the 
participle of pango, as here. 

8. Fnorat.] The compound used in Latin for the pluperfect 
indicative of the passive voice consists of the perfect passive 
participle, and the copula eram: aa paetua {pacta, paefvm), 
eram, erat, &c. ; 'had been plighted * (H. V. 8). But sometimes, 
though not frequently in good writers, fueram is used instead 
of eram : as Jut is used instead of ewm for the perfect, and fuero 
instead of ero for the future perfect Perhaps, however, when 
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this U done» loiiie slight differenoe of mmning may be intended. 
Thus in the text we may translate : ' whose betrothed lAvinia 
had been before the arrival of .£neas :' which implies, not only 
that the betrothal had taken place {pacta erat) before the arriTiu 
of .£neas, bnt that she had lived for some time as the betrothed 
of Tumus before that event. So arma qua jixa in parieUbua 
fiierant means, not ' the arms which had been fixed to Uie walls^' 
but ' which had remained fixed or hanging on the walls.' In 
fsct, the participle with eram denotes an action ; with /ueram a 
condition, the result of an action. 

4. Pnelatmn.] " indignant at a stranger being preferred to 
him ;" that is, ' to himself.' The imperfect pronoun am names 
the subject of the sentence, if a third person, in subordinate* 
circumstances. If the subject of the sentence is the first or 
second person, it is named in subordinate drcumstances by the 
Bubordiuate cases of ego or tu: sa, ego cado me, ' I strike myself f 
tu cadia te, * you strike yourself ^ Caiiu ctedU $e, * Caius strikes 
himself.' Since then ntt only names the subject of the sentence 
when in subordinate circumstances, but never as the subject, it 
follows that it has no nominative case. It is commonly called 
the reflective pronoun, because it refers, or is rtfiected back for 
its meaning, to the subject of the sentence. H. VlII. 81. 

6. Intolit.] Our law for the dative is :' If an object is spoken 
of as acted on indirectly, its noun is in the dative case.* By 
' acted on indirectly ' we mean, not moved or changed, but 
' afiected by' or ' concerned in* the action. 

a. Now of transitive verbs, some denote an action which 
seems to pass on to one object only, as ' kill,' ' eat :' and such 
verbs will be followed by one noun only, which, in Latin, will 
be in the accusative case. But others denote an action which 
psflses on obviously to two objects : to one directly, so sa to 
move or change it; to the other indirectly, so sa to aflfoct or 
influence it : and such verbs will be followed by two nouns, 
one in tiie aocuaative, and the other in the dative case. If I 
say, ' Cains gives a book to the boy,' I say that Caius performs 
an action wldch passes on to two objects : to the object ' book ' 
directly, for he moves it from himself to the boy ; to the object 
* boy' indirectly, for the boy, without being moved, is clearly 
affected by or concerned in the action. In lAtin, therefore, the 
verb will be followed by two nouns : by the noun naming 
' book ' in the accusative ; by the noun naming ' boy ' in the 
dative : as, CaiuM doA Ubmm puero. Thus in the text^ Tumui 

* At the object, which it selected u tubject of the eentenoe, !■ the chief 
object spoken of in the lentenoe, aU the other objects spoken of may be 
icgarded m placed in subordinate circumstances ; and all the nouns naming 
them, as in subordinate cases. This distinction applies only to the positioir 
of eases in a sentence, and not to their origin, with which, at present, wt 
have nothing to do. 
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Latino hdhim imbdU ; ' Tarniis brought war on Latinua.' JBdlum 
U in the accasatiTe^ aa naming the object moTed by TnmuB. 
Latino is in the dative, as naming the object^ not moved, but 
aifected by the bringing. Latinua stands still,'and receives the 
war. Compare arma jRutultB jvnxii, and animoi iibi eoneUiof^, 
a little below. 

h. Of course, if the sentence is turned into one with a passive 
construction, the construction of the dative is not altered. A 
Tumo heUum LaJtino iUatwn est; ' war was brought on Latinus 
by Tumus.' BtUum is in the nominative instead of the accusa- 
tive ; for now it names the subject of the sentence. But Latino 
ifemains in the dative ; for Latinus is acted on exactly in the 
same way, whether we speak of Tumus bringing the war, or of 
the war being brought by Tumus. Either way, Latinus stands 
still and receives tiie war. Thus you have above, cui pacta 
Lavinia fuerai, tdid prcdatum nbi advenam. See H.yiL15, &c. 

6. Victi.] " Were conquered." The participle is both in use 
and form an adjective. The passive participle victi, joined to 
the noun MtUuli, denotes that the people named Rutuliaaa 
possessed the quality of being ' conquered,' just as honi would 
denote that they possessed the quality of being ' good.' And 
with neither word is it neceasaiy to add the copiUa nmt : for 
the mere fact of placing a word, denoting quality, by the side 
of a noim, can only imply that the object, named by the noun, 
possesses that quality. In En^ish, however, usage requires us 
to insert the copula : as, ' The Kutulians were conquered.' And 
in Latin the copula must be inserted, when we wish to denote 
the time at, or the mode in which, an action is performed. 
Thus there is no copula with petiti (1), because nothing more is 
denoted than the fact of the Trojans being attacked. And for 
the same reason there is no need of esge with prc^atum (4). But 
fuerat (or erat) is necessaiy with pacta (8), because Li^ wished 
to speak of the betrothing, not only as accomplished, but as 
accomplished before the p^ormance of the action denoted by 
the main verb inttdit, 

7. Rntulis.] Perhaps, in strict accuracy, it should be, armi$ 
Hutvlorum, But this is a mode of writing not uncommon in 
Latin. Compare, Ingenia nottrorum homvnum miiAtfm eeteri* 
hominihuB prcutiterunt (instead of etterorum honUnum inffeniis), 
Cio. de Oratw L 4. 

8. Conciliaret.] ^Hiis is the first and simplest use of the sub- 
junctive. Scriho Ht Bcias, * I write that you may know.' I state 
as a fact that I write, and tiierefore tcribo is in the indicative or 
stating mood. But I do not state as a fact that you know. 
I merely mention it as the purpote for which I write. Tour 
knowing is subjoined to my writing, not as a foot that actually 
takes place, but as a notion eoncei?ed in my mind. So in the 
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text, ' JSneM called both nations lAttni, that he might con- 
ciliate,' &C. The conciliating ia apoken o^ not aa actually taking 
place, but aa a purpoee conceived bv ^neaa. Livy does not aay 
that Mneaa did conciliate, but that hia purpose was to con- 
ciliate. The first, then, and simplest use of the subjunctire ia, 
when the subjoined action is spoken of, not aa a fact that 
actually takes place, but as a notion conceived in the mind. 

The conjunction ul, which joins ooneiliaret to appellavit, is used 
in various senses. Here it means 'that,' 'in order that;' and 
as it is followed by the subjunctive mood, must be considered 
a subjoining conjunction. The conjunction ne. Meat,' 'that 
not,' which joins €t$aU to appdlavit, is alao a subjoining conjunc- 
tion. For the tense of eonetUaret and ecwt, see I. 12. 

9* NbC deindo.] '' ^<>r after that did the natives yield to 
the IVojans in affection and fidelity towards king iSneaa : 
and relying on these dispositions of the two daily coalescing 
nations, although Etruria was so great in power, that by this 
time it had filled, not lands only, but also the sea, through the 
whole length of Italy, from the Alpa to the Sicilian Straits, 
with the fame of its name, yet ^neas, when he might have 
warded off the war behind walls, led forth his forces to battla" 

10. Studio.] Our law for the ablative is: 'If an object is 
spoken of as subsidiary to the action of the subject, its noun ia 
in the ablative case.' By ' subsidiaiy ' we mean ' accompany- 
ing,' not on equal terms, but so aa to explain or tell something 
more about the action. 

a. It is dear that many and very different objects may be 
spoken of as explaining or telling something more about the 
action. " If I were to say, ' The man gave the book to the boy,' 
I might be asked, 'Where did he give it? when did he give it f 
why or how did he give it f what did he give it with f ' and so 
on. And I might answer, ' At Carthage; in the morning ; out of 
love; in a certain manner; with his hand;' Ac. Now these 
different objects, Carthage, Morning, Love, Manner, Hand, ftc., 
are all spoken o^ not as in any way affiscted \Sj the action of the 
man, but as subsidiary to, or telling something more about it ; 
and, therefore, their nouns are all alike in the ablative case." 
(H. YII. 22 ) It follows, therefore, that, under the general class 
of nouns in the ablative, as naming tuhndiary objects, we shall 
have several special classes ; such as nouns in the ablative, aa 
naming place, time, eauee, numner, imtrument, ftc. 

6. The nouna ttudio and Jide in the text do not seem to fiJl 
under any of these special classes ; but they may be aaid to 
belong to another class, and to be in the tpecifymg ablative, for 
they specify that in which the natives did not yield to the 
Trojans. Specifying ablatives will, of course, be required with 
verba (or adjectives), which denote a vague or general action (or 
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quality); m abwado, 'abound;' in$truo, 'provide;' com^pleo, 
'filV fto. 

' 11. Ge886re.l ,^<^ 2" an intnuuitiTe Terb, meaning origi« 
naUy, ' moTe quietly/ ' walk.' It then meana, ' go away/ ' with- 
draw/ Now if I go away, not exactly from a perron, but so ae 
to let him step into the place which I vacate, I act on him in- 
directly; for he is concerned in my going away. Hence cedo 
comes to mean 'give place/ 'yield,' 'submit; ' and is followed 
by a noun in the dative case: as, Virtatko exereitui noitri 
eesieruntf 'our armies submitted to Viriathus/ and in the text, 
'the natives yielded to the Trojans.' And still further: from 
the notion of giving place or yielding generally comes the 
special notion of yielding or giving up a particular object ; in 
which sense eedo, as ' yield/ in English, becomes a transitive 
verb, and is followed by two nouns ; one in the accusative, and 
the other in the dative, like do, infero, kc (5) ; as, Cattt* fratri 
currum ctmt, ' Caius gave up the chariot to hia brother.' This, 
however, is not a very common use of the word. 

12. FretnsJ "Reljringon." Fretua probably comes from /fro, 
'bear,' being changed by metathesis (transposition of letters) 
from fertuM, Fero has no participle of its own in use, having 
recourse, instead, to lotus, which comes from a different root. 
But fer-hu would come naturally from fer-o, like Mer-tus from 
§er-Of 'twine/ and par-ttu from par4o, 'produce/ Also the 
change of letters is not uncommon ; as in §pre-iua from »per-no, 
'despise/ and itrortut from ater^no, 'strew.' So from cer^no, 
' sift,' come both etr4u$ and cre-/iM. Fretui, therefore, means, 
literally, 'borne up;' and hence we see why it should be fol- 
lowed, as it almost always is, by a noun in the ablative case. 
The object on which we rely is the object by which we are 
borne up ; that is, the eatue or inatrumentf which is clearly it 
subsidiary object Otherwise we might have expected the 
dative ; which, indeed, is occasionally found. 

IS. In dies.] Originally the phrase ran, Morimi ert$eU de die 
in diem ; or better, de diibue in die* ; for the disease increases, 
not only from Monday to Wednesday, but from Tuesday to 
Thursday. Afterwards de diehua came to be left out ; and there 
remains in common use in diee, sometimes written indiee, as an 
adverb, and meaning ' daily.' QuoHdie (from quot dies. ' as many 
days as there are') also means 'daily.' But guotidie is used 
when we wish to express merely the repetition of an action : as, 
prandeo quoHdie, ' I dine daily.' In diea is used when we wish 
to speak of an action being repeated with progressive increase 
or decrease, as in the text. 

14. JEneas.] in the whole sentence /Eneae is the main sub- 
ject-word; attached to which, as an adjective, are the words 
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frelu9 — pop^dommt and with which th« main Terb eduxU i _ 
Then comes the adjoined clause, ^uamquam — er<U; to which the 
dause ut — impUi$U is subjoined. And then, again, comes the 
olaase gvum — poud, subjoined by guum to the main verb eduxit, 

15. QaflUnailAm.] ReUtive forms are often doubled in 
Latin. Thus m>m qui we have quisquis, * whoever/ ' no matter 
who.' So from quam, ^how,' a form of mU, we have quamquam 
(or quanquam), 'however/ 'no matter how/ 'although.' Ob- 
serve that quamquam is followed by the indicative, and is there- 
fore an adjoining conjimction. And take as a rale : * When 
quamquam (or ftet) introduces a fact (as it almost always does) 
that actually takes place, in contrast to the main fact, it is fol- 
lowed by a verb in the indicative mood.' 

16. OpibusJ This noun, in the singular, means 'might,' 
'help;* in the plural, 'resources,* 'power/ 'wealth.' The 
nominative opt is never, the dative opi is seldom, found. 

17. Implesset.] Observe that impleo (from m and the obso- 
lete verb pUo, from the same root as planus) is one of the few 
verbs of the second conjusation, which form the perfect and 
participle after the model of amo and audio (H. V . 8). 

a. These verbs, and verbs of the first conjugation, admit, in 
the perfect tenses, of the following abbreviation (chiefly found in 
poetry) : ' The letter v and the following vowel may be left out, 
provided that no confusion be caused thereby.' Thus you have 
in the text implesset for impleviaset ; and you may have amanmi 
for amavervm/t. But not amare for amaveref because it would 
be confused with the in6nitive. So you may not shorten 
amavi into ama, nor amavimue into amamue. 

h. Similarly we find notti, noram, ftc, for novi$ti, notwrom, &0. 
(but always novero) ; also commMse for commcvittef &c. 

c. In the fourth conjugation the v only is dropped, as audll, 
audleram, except before «, when both mav be dropped; as 
audieti, audts$em, audisse, petime. In poetry, however, the forms 
audiitte, petiiue, are preferred. 

18. Qamn — ^posset.] Quum, 'when,' 'at which time;' % 
word denoting time, formed from qui; is both an adjoining and 
a subjoining conjunction. 

a. When it introduces a fact altogether independent of the 
main fact, it is an acyoining conjunction, and as such is followed 
by the indicative mood ; as, quvm jEneeu in Italiam venit, Xoft'- 
nua Laurentem agrum rtgebat. The coming of ^neas is not 
mentioned as in any way dependent on the ruling of Latinus. 
After quum — venit, many other things might have been said ; for 
instance, Tumui rex Rutulorum erat. 

6. But when quum introduces a fact dependent on, or in any 
way connected with, the main fiict, it is a subjoining conjunc- 
tion, and as such is followed by the subjunctive mood. Now 
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the fact subjoined by gmun may be connected with the main 
fact in several ways. It may be subjoined as a reason /or or 
against the main fact. When quum subjoins a fact as a reason 
for the main fact, it may be translated ' since/ though the notion 
of time is not altogether lost ; as quce quum ita tint, projicitcar, 
' now that these thinn^s are so, I will set out ; ' or, ' since now 
these things are so ; * or simply, ' since this is the case.' 

c. Again, when quum subjoins a fact as a reason against the 
main fact, it may be translated ' though,* as in the text. 'When 
^neas was able to stay behind walls, he did not do so, as 
might be expected, but marched out ;' or, ' though at the time 
he was able;' or, as we should sny, 'though he might have 
stayed.' 

19. Copias.] Copia, * abandanoe,' has in the plural the special 
sense, ' military forces.' 

20. Situs est.] * Was buried,' • lies.* The participle situa 
comes from the verb »ino, * let,' 'allow.' But it almost always 
means 'placed,' 'situated;' an object allowed or let alone in a 
place beid^ regarded as situated there. And it very often has 
that special sense of 'situated,' which it has here ; viz. ' situated 
in the grave,' ' lying buried.' There is also from the same verb 
the noun »Uu8, * situation,' ' site ' (III. 2). 

21. Indigetem.] "The Latins call him Jupiter Indiges;" 
or, 'Jupiter bom in our land.' Indiges (from indu, an old form 
of in, and gen, the root of gigno, gen-ui) means literally * bom 
in:' and Deut indiges is the ordinary name for a 'national 
deified hero.' The title therefore implies that MnwB was 
thoroughly naturalised in Italy. 
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1. ReUquit] See n. 6. 

2. Qa8B ab situ.] " Which from the situation of the town 
stretched on the ledge of the hill was called Longa Alba:" or, 
' Long White Town,' like our ' Long Whitton.' 

8. Mansit Silviis.1 ''The surname of Silvius was after that 
retained by all who reigned at Alba." The Latin for ' my name 
Is Silvius ' is ; either, nomen mihi est Silvius ; Silvius being in 
apposition with nomm^ as I. 15 : or, more commonly, as in the 
textj nomen mihi est Silvio; Silvio being in apposition with 
mihi ; for it is as correct to say, * I am Silvius,' as ' my name U 
Silvius : ' or, occasionally, but not well, nomen mihi est Silvii ; 
Silvii being in the genitive, as naming the possessor of the 
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4. Omnibus.] Some intransitive verbs, as sto, 'stand,* 
denote an action which hardly appears capable of affecting an 
object : and after these we shall find no nonn at all. Others 
denote an action which can be coifceived as in some way affecting 
an object ; and after these, unless there is something in the verb 
which requires another case, we shall always expect to find the 
noun naming such object in the dative. Thus in the text 
omnibus is in the dative after manait. For if an object is spoken 
of as remaining to * all,' or for * all ' to use, * all ' may be con- 
ceived as acted on indirectly by it, being affected by its so 
remaining ; and therefore the word naming ' all ' may be put in 
the dative case. 

5. AlbSBj See XV. 2. 

6. Latino.] This word is in the ablative for the same reason 
that the place, from which motion is directed, has its noun in 
the ablative. 

«. Verbs denoting 'departure from' do not by themselves 
oonvey a complete idea. If I say, ' Caius departed,' it4s essential 
to the sense that the place from which he departed should be 
menti(»ied or understood. The place therefore, being men- 
tioned »8 subsidiary to the action of the subject, has its noun in 
the ablative case ; as Caivbs ducessU Jtomd ; * Caius departed from 
Rome.' This ablative may come under the tpeeifytfig ablatives, 
spoken of II. 10. It specifies an action which by itself is vague. 

h. Prepositions, as ab and ear, are frequently put before nouns 
in this sense, probably for the sake of clearness ; but not before 
the names of towns and small islands. 

c Under the above head come all verbs or adjectives which 
in any way suggest the idea of ' motion from.' The son comes 
from the father. Hence the participles no^iM, genitutf orttu (as 
in the text), are followed by the ablative. So are all words 
denoting separation, exclusion, abstinence, &c. ; as arceo, libera, 
privo, orbus, vacuus, &c With some words the preposition may 
be used or not, indifferently. Others have acquired a habit of 
taking or not taking it, which can only be ascertained by 
practice. 

7. Ad posteroS.] The preposition ad denotes that the name 
(7V5«m, <\he Tiber ) came down to 'men of after time,' and 
was famous among them. 

8. Per manns.l " in succesaion." Liber per mamu tradttur ; 
* the book is passed through hands;' or, as we say, ' from hand to 
hand.' But the expression per manus is applied, not only to 
objects that can be actually held in the himd, as a book ; but 
to objects passed in any way from one to another. To a kingdom 
for instance, as in the text : and to religious rites ; as, n nobis 
traditaper manus rtligiones nuUa esseiU. Livy, V. 51. 
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9. Colli fecit.] This 18 a good example of a verb followed by 
two nouns, because it denotes an action that operates on two 
objects (II. 5.). Pmcio is not generally given as a verb that govenui 
the dative as well as the ac^lsative, because there is seldom 
occasion to mention more than the object made. But in the 
text, ' Aventinus made a name for the hill/ ' name ' has its noun 
cognomen (XLII. 4) in the accusative ; for Aventinus moved it 
from himself to the hill : ' hill ' has its noun colli in the dative; 
for it is not moved, but is affected, by the action of Aven« 
tinus. It stands still, and receives the name. Compare Dens 
nohU hcec otia fecit Virg. E. L 6. 

10. MaximUS.] Caiut fuit major naltt quam BaJthm, 'Caius 
was older than Balbus ;' literally, ' greater in point of birth.' 
Natu is in the ablative, as naming the object that specifies the 
superiority, just as ttudio and fide were in the ablative, as 
naming the objects that specified the yielding (II. 10). But 
often the word natu is omitted ; and major alone means * older' 
(as in the noun majores, * ancestors ') ; and maximuSf ' oldest,* as 
in the text. 

p. Patris — ^SBtatis. Our law for the genitive is : 'If an 
object is spoken of as possessing another object, its noun is in 
the genitive case.' 

a. Kow an object may possess another object in two ways. Caii 
amor may mean ' love felt by Caius ; ' for if Caius feels love, he 
possesses it as one of his feelings. Also, Caii amor may mean 
'love felt for Caius ;' for if love is felt for Caius, he possesses it 
as a thing belonging to him. We show this by such expressions 
as 'Give me your love' ; for, if the love is given me, I possess it 
as much as I should possess a book or anv other object thai 
might be g^ven me. In either sense then Can is in the genitive, 
as naming the possessor of the love ; and, by way of distinc- 
tion, we may say that when Caii amor means ' love felt by 
Caius,' Caii is in the genitive, as naming the active possessor 
(for as he feels love, he actt) ; when Caii amor means ' love felt 
for Caius,' Caii is in the genitive, as naming the pauive posses- 
sor (for some one else acts on him). Thus in the text patru is 
in the genitive, as naming the active possessor ; for the father 
feels the wish. ^kUia is in the genitive, as naming the passive 
possessor; for age possesses respect as a thing belonging to it, 
but which others feisL The father acts ; age is acted upon. 

6. The jB^enitive of the passive possessor is sometimes c^led 
the objective genitive* But this is a term we cannot adopt, both 
because it does not elueidate the idea of the genitive, and be- 
cause the word ' objective ' implies a sense of the word 'object,' 
different from that in which we always understand it, vii. as 
anything whatever 'objected,' or laid before the mind (Int. I) 

e. Also, the genitive of the passive possessor is sometime! 
called the genitive of the eaum^ and is explained thus. A 
x2 
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oauae may be conceiyed as posaesBing an effect ; for the effect 
cornea out of the cause, and therefore has been in, or possessed 
by, it. When, therefore, Caii amor means ' love felt for Caius,' 
Oaii is said to be in the genitite,' as naming the cause out of 
which the effect * love ' is come. This explanation is very fair 
as far as it goes, but it will not be found to hold always (XI. 6). 
We shall, therefore, adopt the genitive of the cause as a special 
head of the general division, the 'genitive of the passive pos- 
sessor ;' for the cause is a passive possessor of the effect that is 
come out of it, and still belongs to it. 

12. Addit SCeleri.] " He adds crime to crime. His brother's 
sons he puts out of the way. From his brother^s daughter, 
Rhea Silvia, having, imder the show of honour, elected her a 
vestal, he takes away hope of offspring by (imposing on her) 
lifelong virginity." The words per speciem honons belong rather 
to the subjoined than to the main clause. Qtium need not be the 
first word in the clause which it subjoins, as I. 9. 

13. Interimit.] -^^^o meant, originally, ' take,' though in use 
it has only the special sense ' take by purchase ;* that is, ' buy.' 
But in the compoimds it has only the original sense ' take ;' 
as eximOf * take out of,' ' take away ' ; demo {de\ * take down,' 
'take off,' 'take away'; tumo {tub), 'take up'; promo (pro), 
'take out,- 'put forward;' com^ {cum), 'put together,' 'arrange.* 
So inierimo means ' take from among ;' hence, ' do away with ;* 
a soft way of expressing 'destroy,' 'kill,' which is the only 
meaning of the word in use. Observe that the e of em^i becomes 
f in composition ; as in astideo, from 9edeo; dirigo, from rego; 
abttineo, from teneo. 

14- Spem partus.] Partus IS in the genitive, as naming the 
passive possessor, or cause, of the hope (11). And, in general, 
nouns may stand in the genitive of the cause after all nouns 
which name emotions of the mind ; as love, anger, desire, hope, 
&c., whatever be the preposition by which such nouns are con- 
nected in English ; as for, at, towards, of, &c. 

15. Adimit.] So adimo (ad), means literally 'take to myself;* 
hence, ' take from another,' and generally ' take away.' This 
verb will show the f aultiness of the rule commonly given in 
grammars : ' Verbs compounded with prepositions govern the 
dative.' If the dative after adimo depended in the least on the 
preposition ad, adimo could only mean ' take to,' as in cuidit 
just above. Ad could not possibly lose its proper sense in com- 
position, and mean ' from.' The net is, that verbs should never 
be spoken of as governing cases. Such an ezpre.«ion makes us 
lose sight of what cases are — mere forms which the noun 
assumes, in order to show the circumstances in which the object 
named by the noon is plaoed. Thus in the sentence Amulifu 
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addit aceleri acelus, * AmoliuB puts a new crime by the side of 
the old crime ;' ' new crime ' has its noun in the accusative, for 
it is spoken of as moved by AmuliuS) just as in the sentence 
addU oquamJlamrMBf * water' is spoken of as moved ; ' old crime ' 
has its noun in the dative ; for it is not spoken of as moved, but 
only as affected by the action. It stands still, and is affected by 
having the new crime placed by its side, just as the fire is 
affected by having the water thrown upon it. And exactly on 
the same principle, in the sentence ^ice tpem adimU, * hope ' has 
its noun in the accusative, because it is moved ; ' daughter' has 
her noun in the dative, because she is affected by the hope being 
taken away. Whether I a&yfilice addoapem^ or filicB adimo »pem, 
the daughter is alike stationary, and alike onerated on indirectly 
by my action. 
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!• Sed debebatnr.] ''But due, as I conceive, to the fates 
was the origin of so great a city, and the beginning of an empire 
second only to the majesty of the gods ;" literally, ' greatest 
after the power of the gods.' Jkbeo is a transitive verb; as debeo 
pecfiniam, * I owe money.' There is a passive therefore ; as 
peewnia debetur, 'money is owed,* or 'owing,' or 'due.' And 
here the origin of Rome is spoken of as due or owing to the 
fates ; for it had been promised or conceded to them by Jupiter. 
Debto also means ' ought ;' for what we ought to do, we owe it 
to ourselves and Qod to do. So that in the sentence debeo ire, 
* I ought to go,' xrt is a noun in the accusative after the trans- 
itive verb debto, 

2. Vestalis.] " The vestal, having become pregnant by liars, 
gave birth to twins." 

8. Tiberim.l Notice the accusative in im instead of em. 
" Some paiisyllabic nouns, which end in t«, retain the i in the 
accusative and ablative; as vis, 'force;* akis, 'thirst;' and, 
generally, the names of towns and rivers; as Tiheris, 'the 
Tiber;' A. Tiberim, Ab. Tiberi' (H. I. 17). See VII. 2. 

4. Circa.] Circck^ as ' around ' in English, is both preposition, 
as circa atrnvs, a little below; and adverb, as here. Though 
perhaps here it may be rather considered as an indeclinable 
adjective. Compare, mtUtarum circa civitatium, XIV. 3. Con- 
versely, mitts, JTiiBt below, is used rather as an adverb than as 
an adjective. There is probably a similar reason for each use. 
Circa has no correspondmg adjective, mitts hoA no corresponding 
adverb; the positive form mite not being found in the best 
writers. 

5. In?enerit.] " Suckled them so tenderly, that the king's 
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herdflman found her licking th«m with her tongue." Compare 
this use of the subjunctive with its primary use, as explained 
in note II. 8. There the verb in the subjunctive denoted an 
action that was not spoken of as taking place. Here the action 
denoted by invenerii is spoken of as taking place. Livy means 
to state that the herdsman did actually find the wolf suckling 
the children. We might, therefore, expect the indicative ^or 
stating) mood, invenit, just as we have in English the m- 
dicative * found.' But in Latin the subjunctive takes a wider 
range. A verb is put in the subjunctive, when the action 
denoted by it is spoken of as in any way subjoined to, or 
dependent on the main action. Now, in the text, the finding is 
not stated by itself, but is made to depend on the suckling. 
The dependence indeed is merely verbal. It would be quite 
easy to construct the sentence, so that the finding might be 
stated by itself, and therefore the verb be in the indicative mood. 
But inasmuch as there is this verbal dependence, the verb 
is put in the subjimctive. Thus, from the primary use of the 
subjunctive mood, where the dependence is real as well as 
verbal, comes the secondary use, where the dependence is not 
real, but only verbaL The same conjunction tU is employed 
to subjoin the dependent verb to the main verb in both uses. 
In the former, ui means ' in order that,' and subjoins the purpose, 
which is dependent both verbally and really. In the latter, tU 
means 'so that,' and subjoins the restUtf which is dependent 
verbally, but not really. 

6. FaastolO.] in the dative, by attraction to cut. See III. 3, 
and compare cut nvmc cognomen liio additur, Virg. u£n. I. 267. 

7. Educandi.] The passive participle in dus is, in origin, an 
imperfect participle ; that is, it denotes an action as not tdreiady 
completed. In use, it generally denotes that an action mtui, or 
ought, or 18 to he performed. The object, on which this neceaaity 
or duty falls, is conceived as acted on indirectly ; as afifected by, 
or concerned in, the necessity or .duty : and therefore, when 
mentioned at all, has its noun in the dative case. H. VIIL 26. 

8. Adolevit.] " As soon as they were grown up." 

9. Venando.] This is the gerund in do, as it is Bometimes 
called, or the ablative case of the verbal noun venandum, 
* hunting.' The nominative, however, as venandumt is so rarely 
found, that perhaps it is better to consider the gerunds as 
forming the noun in conjunction with the infinitive mood ; aa 
N. venariy hunting ; G. venandi ; D. and Ab. xenando \ A. (without 
a preposition,) r«?iari; (with a preposition,) venafuii^m (H. VIII. 
28). In the text^ venando is in the ablative, as telling some- 
thing more about the roaming. ' They roamed a hunting about 
the woods.' 
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10. Peragnure.] Obsenre thlB use of the infinitive. The 
infinitive Ib properly a noun, and stands in a sentence, either in 
the nominative, as peragrare estjucwndum, * roaming is pleasant ;* 
or in the accusative (without a preposition), as cupio peragrare, 
*1 desire to roam;' the other cases bemg supplied by the 
gerunds. See last note, and H. VIII: 5, and 14.. But in the 
text the infinitive is used like a verb in the imperfect indicative ; 
*they roamed/ 'began to roam,' or 'used to roam.' No doubt 
this construction arose from the proper one ; as if from the 
sentences cospemmt peragnxre, or Bolebant peragrare, 'they 
began,' or ' used to roam/ the verbs cosperant and aolebant had 
dropped out. But in practice all notion of an omitted verb 
is lost, and the infinitive is used just as a verb in the indicative, 
when the writer, after relating events, passes on to a state of 
things that has just commenced; or when he wishes to set before 
his readers a picture of a series of actions following one another in 
rapid succession, without referring them to a particular time. 
Hence several such infinitives are commonlv found together, as 
peragrare, tubsiOere, facere. They are called historical infinitives. 

11- CorporibUS.] in the dative after aumpto. As in the 
active we might have robur nbi, (or corporibits,) amapierwiU, 
'they took up strength to their bodies;' so in the passive we 
may have rotiore carporibw nunpto, ' strength being taken up to 
their bodies.' In either construction the bodies are spoken of 
as acted on in precisely the same way, viz. indirectly; and 
therefore their noun is in the dative case, (IL 5.) 

12. FrSBdSB amiSBSB.] "Out of resentment for the loss of 
their booty." Prcedce is in the genitive, as naming the cause 
of the resentment, (III. 14.) But, observe, it is not the booty 
by itself that causes the resentment, but 'losing the booty,' 
'the loss of the booty.' This is a common construction in 
Latin. A perfect passive participle ia made to agree with a 
noun, when we wish to speak, not so much of the object named 
by the noun, as of the action denoted by the participle. Be- 
member this construction, when translating into llatin the 
English infinitive in ing^ or verbal noun. ' The killing (or mur- 
der) of the king terrified me ;' interfechu^ex me terruU, Here 
you have it in the nominative ; in the text you have it in the 
genitive. And at the end of this book (XLIII. 4) you will find 
It in the accusative and ablative, <tb condita wrbe a4 lUtercOam, 
< from the city built to the city freed,' that is, 'from the building 
of the city to its deliverance.' 

18. Numitori.1 'The recollection touched the heart.' Who 
was affected by the heart being touched? Clearly he whose 
heart was touched ; that is, Numitor. Therefore Numitori is in 
the dative case. But though the dative may be thus explained 
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in accordance with the general law, the genitiye would be the 
more naual conBtruction. 

14. EoJ 'Thither/ 'io that place/ 'to that point* 

15. Qain agnOBCeret.] '* That he was not far from acknow- 
ledging RemuBT Note down quin and the sentence it subjoins, 
whenever it occurs, and observe the corresponding English 
expression. Here it is 'from/ with the infinitive in in^f. 
Similarly, vix inkiberi potuitt quin te interficeret ; 'he could 
hardly be prevented from killing himself :' vix me eontineo, quin 
involem in ilium; * I hardly restrain myself /rom Jlying at him.* 
Qain (from qui, the old ablative of the relative, and non) meant 
originally, ' in which manner not,' ' how not ;' hence, ' so that 
not.' Thus the above sentences may be turned, 'he could 
hardly be hindered ao that he should not kill himself ;' ' I hardly 
restrain myself, to thtU I shall not fly at him.' 

16. A domo.] Domua, meaning 'home/ follows the con- 
struction of the names of towns. But when it means 'house,' 
as here, it is used, like nouns generally, with prepositions (I. 8). 

17. Postqnam— vidit.] Postquam is generally followed by a 
verb in the perfect indicative. This shows two things with 
respect to the action denoted by the verb. First, the mood 
shows that the action is not meant to be represented as de- 
pendent on the main action. Secondly, the tente shows that it 
is not meant to be represented as taking place long before the main 
action. If it were, the pluperfect would be used : as, Hannibal 
anno tertiOt postquam domo profugerat, in Africam venit. Poatquamf 
therefore, must be regarded as an adjoining conjunction : and as 
implying that the adjoined action and the main action are to be 
considered as ! independent of one another, and as happening 
close together in point of time. 

18. Ut geniti.] " How they had been bom, how educated, 
and how discovered." Ut, originally ciU, is the adverb of manner 
from qui (like its from hs in Greek). 

a. it means therefore, ' in which manner,' or ' as ;* in which 
sense it comes from the relative qui, and is an acyoining con- 
junction : as, ut opinor, * as I conceive ' (1). 

h. It also means, ' in what manner,' or ' how / in which sense 
it comes from the interrogative qui, and is a subjoining conjunc- 
tion : as in the text, where it subjoins geniti estetU to ottendii. 
In this sense it is the proper Latin word for the English ' how ' 
after such verbs as ' show/ ' tell/ &c. But care must be taken 
that it is not put for the English ' that ' after such verbs. ' He 
showed how Caius had done this / ostendit ut Caius fioc fecistet. 
But, ' He showed that Caius had done this / ottendit Caium hoc 
fecitse. 
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c. Beside ' as,' and ' how ;' iU also means ' that/ or ' in order 
that • (11. 8) ; and * that,' or ' so that * (IV. 6). Both these 
meanings flow from the original meaning, ' in which manner.* 
Currit ut esuriat ; * he runs in a manner in which he may he 
hungry :' that is, ' he runs in order that he may be hungry.' 
/to cucurrit ut uwricU ; * he has run in such a manner that he 
is hungry.' /to eucurrit ut uuriret ; * he ran in such a manner 
that he was himgry.' 

19* Avnm re^emj "When the young men had saluted their 
grandfather as kmg." Saluto, like appello (1. 13), is one of those 
▼erbs which denote an action that is not complete in itself; 
two nouns being necessary to complete the idea. These nouns 
are generally both in the same case : in the acciu»tive, if the 
construction is actiye ; as, Caitwn contuUm creaverunt : in the 
nominative, if the construction is passive ; as, Caiut c<maul 
creatut est. Caium is in the accusative, as naming the object acted 
upon directly by the creating; and consulem, which perhaps, 
logically, should be in no case at all, is attracted naturally into 
the same case as Caium ; for it names the same object, if not 
in the same, at least not in dififerent circumstances. So Caiu% 
is in the nominative as subject-word to creatuM ett ; and conwl is 
attracted into the same case with it. 

This explanation will hold for turn when used as the copula, 
and for all copulative verbs, as Jh, ' become ;' maaieo, ' remain ;' 
ev€idOf * turn out :' also for such verbs as fticiOf * make ;' prassto, 
* show ;' dico, * call,' fire, both active and passive ; in fact, for all 
verbs denoting an action, that does not by itself present a 
complete idea ; and which may therefore be daased together as 
' incomplete verbs.' 

20. Regi effecit.] Compare III. 9. 
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I* CondendSB.] ^r&i« is in the genitive, as naming the passive 
possessor, or cause, of the desire. But, observe, it is not a city 
by itself that causes the desire, but the building of a city. 
' They were possessed by the desire of a city to be built :' that 
is, ' of building a city.' Compare this construction with tram 
TproBda amiMSce, * resentment at losing their booty ' (IV. 12). But 
observe the difTerence : Urba condenda is ' the building of a 
city' — in idea, the city not being designated as built; for 
condenda is an imperfect participle. Urbs eondUa is the building 
of a city — in fact, the city being designated as built ; for cimdita 
is a perfect participle. In other respects, these two nouns, as 
they may be called, are alike, and pass through their cases and 
numbers regularly. Perhaps it would be well to conceive them 
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as combined into single nouns bj a hjphen, like ret-publiea, 
* state,' or jus-jurandum, ' oath : ' as, N. urbs-condenda (or urb*- 
eondUa), * city-building ;' G. urbis-tondendcB ; D. wrhi-ctrndend^, 
ftc. : PL G. nrbium-<(mdendarnmf he 

Beside urbttcondendce, we might hare in the text urbem e&t^ 
dendi : that is, the gerund, which, being active in signification^ 
is followed by a noun in the accusative case. This construction, 
however, though it has exactly the same (imperfeet) meaning as 
urbit eondendfB, is not so commonly used by the best writers. 

2. Qnoniam.] " Since they were twins, and respect for age 
could make no distinction between them, in order that the gods 
might choose by auguries, which should give a name to the new 
city, which should govern it when built under his power, they 
selected, Romulus the Palatine, and Remus the Aventine hill, as 
places to take the auguries in." In the sentence the main verb 
IS capiunty which is in the historical present, and therefore the 
subjoined verbs are in the imperfect subjunctive (I. 12). 

a. These subjoined verbs all imply dependence, more or less, 
on the main action, though in different ways. Dependence may 
be regarded both as before^ and after ; as the cavae^ and as the 
purpose, or resvlL The clause qwmiam geniini esaent denotes 
dependence before— the cause. ' Since they were twins,' they had 
recourse to some plan for deciding between them, — 'they selected 
spots to take auguries in.' The clause nee—pos»et is exactly in 
the same position as the former, being conjoined to it by the et 
in nee, nee being equivalent to et non. Posset, then, and essenty 
being conjoined by et, are subjoined by quoniam to capiunt. 

6. Next comes the clause tU — legerent, subjoined to capiunt by 
ut, and denoting dependence after — the purpose. This is the 
primary use of the subjunctive ; the action not being spoken of 
as actually taking place (II. 8, and lY. 5). Then comes the clause 
qui — daret. This is subjoined by qui, not to the main sentence, 
but to the subordinate claiuse vJt — legerent. It also denotes de- 
pendence after — the purpose. Giving a name to the city is men- 
tioned as the purpose or end of the gods choosing. Last comes 
qui — regeret; which is subjoined to ut---legere7U exactly in the same 
way as qui— daret is. Instead, however, of being conjoined to qui 
— daret by a conjoining conjunction, it is sufficiently, and more 
emphatically, cox]joined by being placed by its side. 

8. Templa.l Among the signs by which the gods were sup- 
posed to communicate their will to men, none held a more 
prominent place than those afforded by the voice and the flight 
of birds. The giving such signs on the part of the gods, and 
the taking or making them out on the part of men, as well as 
the actual signs themselves, received the names of augurium, a 
word probably connected with avis, * bird ;' and auspicium, a 
word certainly compounded of avis and the root tipec, 'see,' 
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Birds, when supplying signs bj their voice, were called OBcines 
(from 08 and cano) ; by their flight, prcep^Us (literally ' goers- 
forward/ from pr<B and peto). It was by means of tifie latter 
that the brothere proposed to ascertain the will of the gods. 
With this purpose they each marked out a certain portion of 
the sky, called templum (from the root tern, ' cut off'), ff» which 
they were to make their obeeryation ; and also a obtain spot of 
ground, likewise called templum, from which they were to make 
their observation. Remus, from his templum on the Aventiney 
first sees six vultures cross his templum in the sky. His com- 
panions immediately hail him king. But no sooner is this 
augury announced to Romulus, thim he, from his templum on 
the Palatine, sees twelve viUtures cross his templum in the sky. 
Whereupon he, too, is saluted king by his friends. But which is 
to be king ? Do the gods declare their will by priority of time 
or superiority of number ? This being a moot point, they settled 
it by the sword. 

4. Vulgatior.] Participles, like other adjectives, admit of 
degrees of comparison, when the action denoted by them 
admits of the notion of comparison. We cannot think of 
one man being more killed than another ; therefore there is no 
comparative itUerfectior, But we can tlunk of one stoiy being 
more noised abroad than another ; therefore there is the com- 
parative vulgatior, 

5. Fama est.] As verbs of saying, perceiving, &c., are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitive (H. Y III. 14), so also are 
nouns which name the actions denoted by such verbs. Thus, in 
the text, the noun/oma, ' talk,' ' Baying,' which names the action 
denoted by the verb/orfttr, 'says,' or dieity 'tells,' is followed by 
the accusative and infinitive, or two accusatives, Jtemum and 
transilwue. There is a talk of— whom t Remus. What ? His 
leaping over the walls. Therefore the object ' Remus,' and the 
object ' leaping-over,' being both conceived as moved from the 
mouth of the 8X)eaker to the ears of the hearer, have their nouns 
in the accusative case. 

6. Ladibrio fratris.] This is an expression in which it 
would be somewhat far-fetched, though not perhaps altogether 
incorrect^ to say that fratris is in the genitive, as naming the 
cauM of the mockery. But it is both correct and simple to say 
that fnttrU is in the genitive, as naming the pauive poBsetaor of 
the mockery. The brother does not display mockery, but has 
mockery displayed toward him. 

7. Potitns.} As the deponent potior has the transitive signi- 
fication 'acquire,' 'obtain,' the accusative might be expected 
after it, and is occasionally found, as in Lucretius, UomeruB 
iceptra potitur. But it is usuaUy followed by the ablative case. 
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For it Beems to have originally meant, ' I am made poweiful ; 
or reflectively, * I make myaelf powerful.' The object, then, by 
which I make myself powerful would naturally have its noxm in 
ihe ablative, as being the subsidiary object, or means. And as 
the best way to make myself powerful by means of an object ib 
to possess myself of it, potior comes to have the transitive mean- 
ing, ' acquire,' ' obtain.' Besides potior, the following deponents, 
which are translated into English by transitive verbs, take the 
ablative, and for similar reasons ; viz., tUor, * use ;' fruor, 'enjoy ;* 
fwngor, * discharge ;' paacor and vtscor, * feed.' Potior is also 
found with the genitive in poetry ; more rarely in prose, except 
in the phrase potior rtrum, *1 make myself master of the 
government.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

!• Diis.] I>tui, 'Qod,' an irregular noun of the second 
declension, is thus declined : — 

Sing. N. and Y.Ikut; G. Dei; D. and Ab. Deo; A. Deum, 
Plur. N. and V. Dei, Dii or Di ; O. Deorum or Deum ; D. and 
Ah,. Deit, Diis or Dii; A. Deo$, 

2. Qxilim — ^tmn.] Notice this phrase for translating the En- 
glish, * not only — ^but especially. ' If filled up, it would be : 
M, quum ecBtero Kabitu augtutiorem fecistet, turn maximef &c 

8. Cljyas ne yana.] " And that its size might not be use- 
less, Romulus, with the view of attracting inhabitants, opened 
a certain plaice with privilege of sanctuary." The ablative 
catua (or ffrcUia), with a noun in the eenitive or a possessive, 
means, * for the sake of,' * in behalf of : as, tua cauta hoc facto ; 
* I do this for your sake.' In the text the noun in the genitive 
after cauta is alliciendce-muUitudinitf ' peopl&«ttracting,' which 
m'vist be considered as one noun (Y. 1). 

Asylum (from a, 'not,' and avKdot, 'rob') means, literally, a place 
' safe from robbers : ' hence, ' sanctuanr, ' a place imder divine 
protection and safe from harm of all kinds, a place of refuge. 
It then became a place in which debtors might be safe from 
creditors, and criminals from justice. 

^' Discrimilie.l As we had. the noun fama followed by an 
accusative and infinitive, just like a verb (Y. 6) ; so here we 
have the noun discrimen followed, like a verb, by a subjoined 
clause. ' Without distinction, whether a man was slave or free.' 
The Latin for ' whether — or * is em — an. But the first an is fre- 
quently omitted, as in the text. Care must be taken not to 
translate ' or' by ait< in such a subjoined clause. 
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5. Avida.] The genitive o£ the passive possessor comes pro- 
perlj, and in the fint instance, after the nouns which name the 
objects possessed : as, amor p(Uria, * loye of one's country ;' 
studium lucri, * fondness for gain ; ' cupldo glorite^ ' desire of 
glory' (III. 11). But this construction is frequently extended 
to adjectives which correspond in meaning with such nouns : 
so that adjectives denoting fondness, desire, &c., are followed 
by the genitive : as, amans pairicSf * attached to one*s country ;' 
studiosus Itterif * fond of gain ; ' cupidus glories, * desirous of 
glory ;' and, as in the text» avida novantm rerunij * eager for 
change.' See XV. 4. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1- Guilibet.] Qu* {fma, quod, ftc.) is generally found in Latin 
as the relative, meaning * which.' It is also found as an indefinite 
adjective, meaning ' any :* though in this sense the forms quis, 
qtut, quid, are rather preferred. But qui, * any,' is found in 
certain indefinite adjectives, which are formed from it with the 
addition of an enclitic — an enclitic being a little word pro- 
nounced, and generally written, with the word preceding. 

a. Thus we have the little word lihet, * it pleases,' written 
after yui/ the two together forming one word quiUhet, which 
means, * any one you please.' The part qui is declined regularly, 
the part libet remaining unchanged : as N. qui4ibet, quce-libet, 
quod-libet or quid-libet ; O. cujus-libet ; D. cui-libet, &c. So too 
we shall find uter-libet, ' whichever of the two you please.* 

6. A similar word is qui-vis, composed of qui, ' any,' and vis, 

* you wish : ' also declined regularly, and having exactly the 
same meaning as quilibet, 

c. In the last chapter we had quendam, the accusative of 
qui-dam; a word composed of qui and the enclitic dam, Q^idam 
means ' a certain '-object ; as if the writer would say, * I do not 
know,' or, * I do not care to tell you which.' It is declined 
regularly, except that m before d becomes n .* as quen-dam, 
quorun-dam. From it is derived qtum-dam, which means, ' at 
a certain time, I do not say when — before or after;' ' formerly/ 

* hereafter.' 

2. Oivitatinin.] The general rule for the genitive plural is : 
' Parisyllabic nouns take turn, imparisyllabic take um* Cfivitas, 
therefore, being imparisyllabic— that is, not having the same 
number of syllables in the nominative as in the other cases : 
civitatum would be regular, and is the more common form. But 
in national names ending in cu, the termination turn is almost 
always found; as Arpinas, Arpinatium; Antemnas, Antenma- 
tium (IX.); also in the pliiral nouns penates, 'guardian gods,' 
and opHmates, * nobles ;* as penatiwm, qpUmativm, 
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8. Ui — e8S6t.J Ut in the text, siibjomB, not a purpose, but a 
result. The subjunctive, therefore, is used, not in its primary, 
but in its secondary sense ; the dependence denoted by it being 
not real, but only verbal (IV. 5). As an historical fact, Rome 
was now a match for any of the neighbouring states ; and, if Livy 
had stated this fact by itself, he would have used the indicative 
mood, par erat. But in the sentence he subjoins this fact to 
another, which he makes the main fact : ' Home was now so 
strong that she was a match.* And in Latin, though not in 
English, this verbal dependence requires the subjunctive mood. 

The tense of esKt is in accordance with the usual law for the 
sequence of tenses (I. 12). But sometimes the perfect subjunc- 
tive is used after «<, ' so that,' as in IV. 5. This is allowable 
(though not usual) when a single perfected action is ^oken of, as 
that of the herdsman finding the wolf; but not when a state or 
condition is denoted by the verb, as in the text. Thus for, ' He 
i-an so fast that he was in a sweat/ the Latin is, ita cucurril ut 
ndaretf not audaverit. 

4. Qui — ^peterent.] " To seek alliance :" literally, ' who should 
seek.' 

a. Of the words used in Latin to join subordinate clauses to 
the main sentence ; that is, of adjoining and subjoining coi^'unc- 
tions ; by far the most important are the relative adjective gut, 
and the adverbs derived from it. These adverbs are : — 

(1.) Of place : guo, 'to which place,' 'whither;' tciMie, (originally 

eunde)f 'from which place,' 'whence;' nbi, (originally cubi), 'at 

which place,' where;' ^^ud, 'along which road.' 

(2.) Of time : gmtm and qwtndo, 'at which time,' 'when.' 
(8.) Of manner, &c. : tU, (originally cut), * in which manner,' 

•as,' 'how;* quare {qua re) f or cur, 'for which oanae,' 'why;* 

and some others. 

b. We have frequently met vrith qui as an adjoining conjunc- 
tion : as, Palatium, in quo ipse trai edtteattu, mtmiit ; crm4 
muUorea, qui Patrea appellati, in the last diapter. So, in iia 
loeiBf ubi expositi erarU^ urbia eondettda, Jcc., V. 1. In all these 
sentences, the verb in the relative clause is quite independent 
of the mam verb. It denotes an action tiiat is spoken of as 
really taking place, and without bearing on the main action. 
Hence the relative verb is in the indicatiTe mood. And when 
it is, we say that it is adjoined, not subjoined ; and the word 
which adjoins it, whether the adjective qui, or an adyerb 
derived from qui, or any other word, we call an adjoining 
conjunction. 

c. But qui in the text we call a subjoining coigunotion, 
because peterent is in the subjunctive mood. And peterent baa 
the primary sense of the subjunctive (IL 8), as it denotes a 
purpose conceived in the mind, not a fact that is spoken of aa 
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actually taking place. The seeking is dependent on the sending, 
both verbally and really. Instead of the adjective (fm, the 
adverb «/, * in order that ' (IV. 18) may be used before a verb 
denoting the purposa In English we commonly use the 
infinitive mood. Thus for ' he sent ambassadors to sue for 
peace,' we may have, mint UgaJtoa ut pacem peterent ; but more 
elegantly, qui pacem pettrtfU, as in the text* 

^> Adeo.] " To such an extent did they at once despise, ftc." 
Adeo, compounded of ad aad.the pronominal adverb fo, 'there- 
to/ means (1) ' up to the point spoken of/ ' so :' (2) * in addition 
to the thing spoken of/ 'moreover.' We also have, com- 
pounded with adf the adverb quoadf 'up to what,' 'how far/ 
'how long/ and adkuc, 'up to this time presenV 'hitherto.' 
For the exact meaning of u, from which eo comes, see XV. 1 ; 
and for eo, see XXI. 9 and 25. 

^' DiSSimQlans.] "Dissembling." Simufo means, 'pretend 
that which is not / dimfHulo, ' hide that which is.' Thus, Quod 
non ert nmulo, distimtUoque qw>d tak 

7. Ex indnBtria.] " Institutes on purpose games sacred to 
Neptune, father of horses." The Roman sea-god Neptune was 
identified with the Greek Poseidon, who, beside being god of 
the sea, was regarded as creator of the horse, and originator of 
horse-racing. Compare Virg. Qeorg. I. 12. 

SoUennis (from anniUf ' year,' the first part of the word being 
obscure) meant originally 'taking place every jearf hence 
' stated,' ' appointed.' Then, being applied to religious festivals, 
in consequence of their recurring at stated times, it came to 
mean ' festive,' ' solemn/ ' sacred,' as here. And further, the 
neuter form tollenne passes, as frequently happens, into a 
noun ; with the sense.' solemn rite^' ' festival/ * solemnity.' See 
eujvu ad ioUenne, a little below, and XL 4. c. 

8. QnantO.] Tantut, the antecedent to quanius^ is frequently 
omitted. The full sentence would be : Taiao id appanUu am- 
ceUbrant, quanta turn teiebant aut poterant eoncdebrart, 

9. Mnlti mortales.] " A great many people came to the show, 
from a desire too of seeing the new city ; especially the iq^iabitaiita 
of the several nearest towns, Oeniiia, Crostumium (or^ Cms- 
tumerium), and Antenma." Btiam means 'beside wishing to 
see the show.' 

10. VidendS.] Urbia^videnda, 'di^-seetng/ to be taken as 
one noun, is in the genitive as naming the passive possessor, 
or cause of the desire (V. 1). For the ablative $UUUa, 
see IX. 7« 

^ n. Quique.] o- Here is another enclitic que appended to 
quii or qui ; see note 1. But only quie is used in the nominatiye 
nngnlar, as quiaque, qumqme, quidque, or quodque; Q. cujuaque, &e. 
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It means ' each/ ' every ; ' and is often placed after Buperlatives 
and ordinal numerala: aa, optimua quisque, 'all the best men;' 
decimus quisque ^ 'every tenth man.' 

6. In the text the plural is used, because Liyy does not mean 
'all the nearest persons' (jmurimtM quitqne) ; but 'all the nearest 
peoples ' or ' states/ each state furnishing a number. This dis- 
tinction of number must be carefully remembered. Similarly 
we have, 

Sing. Alter f 'one of the two persons.* 

Plu. Alteri, ' one of the two parties/ ' classes,' Ac. (XXI. 26.) 

Sing. UteTf ' which of the two persons.' 

Plu. Utri, ' which of the two parties/ ' classes/ Ac. (XIX. 16.) 
And the same with neuter, 'neither of the two;' and uterque, 
< both of the two.' 

12. Liberis.] <^ Some nouns in Latin are used only in the plural 
number : as liherif * children ;* majores, ' ancestors; ' auperi, in/eri, 
pencUeSf manes, Ac. These name more objects than one ; and are, 
therefore, quite regularly in the plural. The singular is wanting, 
because the single object was not regarded. A man was regarded 
as having, not a child, but children, a family : not an ancestor, 
but ancestors, ancestry. Hence we find, not liber, ' child,' but 
only liberi : not major, ' ancestor,' but only majores. Most words 
of this sort have passed from adjectives into nouns : aa maJore», 
'elder (men.)' 

b. Beside the above, which name more objects than one, there 
are some nouns found only in the plural, which name a single 
object: as arma, 'armour;' Jidea, 'lyre;' castra, 'camp/ In 
these, therefore, there is something irregular. The explanation 
seems to be that this single object was viewed and named with 
reference to its constituent parts. The lyre was called by a 
plural noun fidet (G. fidivm), because it was an instrument com- 
poimded of several strings. A suit of armour was called arma 
(G. armorum), as compounded of several pieces. But a single 
string was not called fidea or fidi* (sing.) ; nor was a single piece of 
armour called wrmum. Remember, then, that of plural-only 
nouns, some name more objects than one, as liberi; some name 
a single o\^ect, as eattra. 

18. EoJ " Thereto." See XXL 9. 

14. CompositO.] The perfect passive participle In the neuter 
gender often becomes a noun. Thus here we have eompoeitum, 
' arrangement,' from eomponere, ' arrange :' and at the end of 
this chapter factum, ' deed,' from faeio, * do.' This follows 
naturally from the power a Latin adjective has of designating 
sex by passing through genders. In the neuter gender it 
designates a thing so clearly, that no neuter noun need be * 
attached ; just as in the masciiline gender it designates a man 
so clearly, that no masculine noun need be attached. Thus 
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Uffotui meaiifl 'a man sent on an embaai^/ ' ambaaaaclor ;' 
Ugatum, * a thing bequeathed/ ' legacy.' Sixnilarly, hie means 
' thifl-'man, ' he;* hcee ' this-Voman, ' she;' Aoc * this'-thing, 
'it'(H.Vin.88). 

15. Venisseilt.] "And inyoking the god, to whose high 
festiyal and games ihey were come.** As they were actually 
come to the games, the indioatiye veMiraml ndght have been 
1 here. But this is an instance of what is called onUio 



a. If we say, paUr dieU, piur tfgrotat^ ' the father says, The boy 
is ill,' we use oraUo directa, or 'direct speech;' for we give 
the exact words of the speaker. But if we say, as is usual in 
Latin, peUer tUeii, puentm cegrotare, ' the father says that the boy 
is ill ;' we use ontfto oUt^uo, or * indirect speech ;* for we do not 
give the exact words of &e speaker. 

b. If the ' direct speech,' or exact words of the father are, 
puer, quem amo, agratat ; and we wish to turn this into ' in- 
direct speech,' or oraHo obliqua / the sentence becomes, ptUer 
dicU puerum, quem amet, agrotare, * the father says that the boy 
whom he loves is ilL' 

e. If we state that the father said this at some past time— that 
is, if the main verb in our indirect speech is in the perfect 
tense, the sentence becomes pater dixit puerum, quem amaret, 
asgrotare, 'the father said, that the boy whom he loved was ill.' 
Hence the thrde following rules for changing oratio direeia to 
oratio oUiqua: — 

a. Put the main subject-word in the accusative case ; and the 
main verb in the infinitive mood ; without altering tiie tense, 
whatever be the tense of the main verb in the new, that is, the 
indirect sentence. 

6. If there is an adjoined verb in the indicative, put it in the 
subjunctive. Of course if there is a subjoined verb alvsady in 
thtf subjunctive, it remains in the subjunctive. 

e. Let the tense of the subjunctive depend on the tense of 
the main verb in the new sentence ; ss prescribed by the law 
for the sequence of tenses (I. 12). Let us now apply these 
rules to the text Livy does not give the exact words in which 
these Sabine fathers invoked Neptune; but adapts them, hj 
oratio obliqua^ to his sentence. The Sabines might have said, 
Te, N^iOme, vnvoeamuM, ev^ ad ludos vifdmrne, * We oall upon 
thee, Neptune, to whose games we are come.' In oratio 
obliqvM, then, the adjoined verb vinimMS is put into the subjunc- 
tive mood (6) ; and the pluperfect tense is used instead of the 
perfect (c), because the mvoking is narrated as a past event, the 
main verb profugiwU being in the historical present (L 12). 

This use of the subjunctive follows from the primary use, as 
exploiiied IL 8. Whsn a writer states a thing directly, he uses 

w 
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the IndioaiiTe. Bat in oratio Miqua he doee not state a thing 
directly ; he merely records the worde or opinions of some other 
person, and does not profess himself answerable for the truth of 
Uiem. Which indirectness of assertion is expressed by putting 
tiie verb in the subjunetire mood. 

16. Hortans.] "Exhorting them to oslm their anger, and 
give their hearts to those to whom fortune had given their 
bodies." After a verb like horior^ * exhort,' the aocasative and 
infinitive might be expected, just as we find them after jufteo, 
' order/ d^co, ' say/ &o. The thing exhorted and the thing 
ordered or said, seem to be acted on exactly in the same way, 
▼ia., directly ; being moved from the mouth of the speaker to 
the ear of the hearer. Moreover, we use the English infinitive 
after 'exhort,' just as we do after 'order/ But in Latin the 
usage is different. The thing -exhorted is looked upon as the 
purpose for which one exhorts. It is possible to say, ' Romulus 
exhorted in order that he might calm.' His purpose in exhort- 
ing was that he might calm. ' Calm,' therefore, is put in the 
subjunctive, and subjoined to the main verb by ut (II. 8). 

Verbs of this sort— that is, verbs denoting an action that can 
operate both on a person and an action — ^must be carefully 
noted, both because the usage in Latin often diffen from the 
English, and because the Latin ussge itself is not uniform ; some 
verbs preferring the subjunctive, some the accusative and in- 
finitive, ffortor, ' exhort/ moneo, 'advise / oro, 'entreat / should 
always be followed by the subjunctive with vi. Impero, 'order / 
and ftao, ' permit f are found with the infinitive, but prefer the 
subjunctive. Jubeo, ' order / paHor, ' suffer / snd veto, * forbid / 
though occasionally found with the subjunctive, very much 
prefer the mfinitive. See H. YIIL 14 and S5 ; also p. 153. 

17. Dedisset.] The words of Romulus were : MoUiU trot, et 
qmbui /on corpora dedii, date animoe. In oratio obliqua the 
adjoined verb dedit becomes dedieeet; the tens^ being pluperfect 
instead of perfect, because the exhorting is narrated as a part 
event, the main verb eircumibat being m the imperfect. See 
note 15, and L 12. 

18. Darent.] The word which names the object operated on 
indirectlv by the action denoted by darent ; or, more briefly, 
the word in the dative after darent, is tie, the omitted ante- 
cedent to quHnu, This antecedent, if not emphatic, is frequently 
omitted ; especially, if it is either in the nominative or accusa- 
tive case, and if the relative also is in one of these two cases 
(H. VIIL 84. k). 

19* Preces.] in Note 12 we spoke of plural-only nouns. 
Preeet is almost one, the ablative prece being alone used in the 
singular. Such assertions as this must be understood as re- 
ferring to the best prose writers. The dative preci and accuaa- 
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tive preeem are found in poetiy. So we called /des, O.JSditm, 
'lyre,' a plural-only noun ; but the ringular Q. Jidii, A^JUUm, 
and Ah,Jide, are found in the poeta. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

1- Fro ardore.] "Hove fast enough for the eagemeea and 
rage of the CseninensianB.'' The preposition pro means prima- 
rily, 'before' (XXXIL 1). Here it gives the notion of 'oom- 
pariaon,' 'proportion:' a notion which follows natunJly from 
that of setting one object befon another. Compare, pro 
fMtUitudine h4>mmum et pro gloria belli trnffuttoi t Jtnet habere 
arbthrabaniur. CsM. L 2. 'Move' in English is both transitiye 
and intransitiTe. But moveo is hardly ever intransitiye ; so that 
the reflective pronoun is required to translate 'they move;' as te 
movent in the text 

2. VastantibTlS.] Agreeing with CcBMnennbua understood. 
Participles are often used wi&out nouns : as raptia, roptoruin, 
'the ravished,' in this chapter. 

8. Fitobvios.] "Meets." Obviue means, 'in the way of:' 
with /o, 'get in the way of;' 'meet' It is followed by the 
dative : for I am acted on indirectly, not moved or changed, by 
the object that gets in my way. 

4- Fercnlo.] Fereulvm is used here in its primary sense, ' a 
frame to carry anything on,' from fero, ' carry.' Generally it is 
used in a special sense, meaning not 'the frame that carries,' 
but 'the object carried — ^up to table:* that is, 'a dish,' 'a 
course.' There is also a word feretrum, having the same primary 
meanings but usually naming the object which we call ' bier.' 
It is the Latin form of the Qreek noun ^pwrpotf, from ^p«, 
' carry,' which also means ' bier.' From this fonn feretrvm, not 
from ferculitim, oomes the surname of the god, mentioned below. 
Jupiter Fereiriue therefore meana^ ' Jupiter of the framework or 
scaffolding.' 

5. AsCBIldit.] Atcendo is compounded of ad and $eamdo, 
' cUmb.' Verbs thus compounded with prepositions generally 
undergo some change of voweL Thus i generally becomes C 
before one consonant ; as edpio, aedpio ; Ado, oeAdo ; rdpio, 
deripio: but e before two consonants; as ecando, atcendo; eapio, 
aceeptutj rapio, derephu. This being taken as the rule^ all 
exceptions shoidd be carefully noted. 

6. Ad qaercnm.] " And having laid them down beside the 
oak." Ad means 'to by the side of,' 'to outside' (I. 4). By 
itself it probably means no more than, ' by the aide of,' ' near ; ' 

f2 
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the idea of ' motion to ' being owing to the aocusatiTe cum, with 
which it IB alwajs uaed. 

7. Jupiter.] The name by which this god wis called, befors 
any tenninations for making cases were affixed, was J5t. In 
speaking of him as the subject of the sentence, and in addressing 
him, the Romans always added pater, 'father.' Thus we have 
for the nominattye (and yocatiTe) case Jav-p^er, Jov-pUer (see 
note 5), JuppUer or J^pfUer: but in the other cases simply, 

8. FerO.J 'Carry'-on the/<jrrfrtti» or/erctt/um. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1. Palatosj The ordinary Latin Terb has two participles 
denoting time in the actiye voice ; the present and the future : 
and one in the psssive ; the perfect 

a. But deponent and half-deponent verbs have almost slways 
all three with an active signification: its, palienM, 'suffering;' 
pauwruM, 'about to suffer; ,|Nunifl, 'having suffered:' fiden*^ 
'trusting;' Jiturua, 'about to trust ;'.^mM^ 'having trusted.' 

b. Participles, it must be observed, denote time with reference, 
not to the speaker, but to the action deuoted by the main verb 
in the sentence. Thus, htigc omnia TUius pridem mutavit me 
probanie, means ; ' All this Titius changed long ago with my 
approbation,' — given not now, but at the time of the change. So 
in the last chapter wutantihut was in the present, because they 
were laying waste when Romulus met them. And in the text, 
ducta is in the perfect, because the army was led before it 
surprised them. 

e. We might therefore expect, not palaio»f but palanieit for 
they were in the act of straying, when the Roman army surprised 
them. But it may be taken as an exception to the above rule, 
that the perfect participle of deponents and half-deponents ia 
often used instead of the present : probably because the present^ 
being an active form, is not thoroughly at home among the 
passive forms of deponents. 

2. Otat nt] "Entreats Romulus to pardon." See YII. 16. 

8. Detveniam.] Orat being in the historical present, the 
subjoined verb may either be in the present tense, as here, to 
accord with the form: or in the imperfect, to accord with the 
sense. See L 12. 

^* Ita rem.] Verbs of thinking saying, Ac, which are fol- 
lowed in English by ' that ' (not, ' in order that '), are followe<l 
in Latin by the accusative and infinitive, or two accusatives 
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(H Yin. 14). Bui in Latin the aoouaatiTe and infiniiiTe are 
frequently need, without the verb of thinking or saying being 
inserted, when a person has been just mentioned in inch a way 
that a speech or opinion may be readily aacribed to him. This 
speech or opinion thus expressed generally gives the rsason for 
what he has jnst been mentioned as saying or doing. Thna 
Hersilia intreats Romulus to admit the relatlTes of the raTished 
women into the state : and then adds, as a reason for her entreaty, 
that by such policy a state thriyea. On coming, then, to an 
incomplete sentence of this sort ('ungoTemed omtio obliqtM,* aa 
it may be called), we must supply in our mind from some 
preceding word, as orat, some su^ word as dieent or puitmt, 

5. Impetratum.] " Her request was easily obtained." /et- 
petro means 'achieve,' ' obtain ; ' and g^erally, 'obtain by request.' 
It may, therefore, be oonaidersd a transitlTe verb ; for it may be 
followed by a noun in the accusative case naming the object 
nbtained. But as this object is seldom expressed b^ a single 
noun, but much more commonly by a sentence; %mpetro is 
seldom followed by a noun in tiie aocusatiTe, and therefore 
comes to be regarded as intransitive. And this holds still more 
in the passive : for, as neither you nor I are likely to be obtained 
by request, the third person only is used. And in this person 
the imperBonal constructiou, as it is called, is almost always 
adopted. That is, the verb is used without a subject-word, or 
only such subject-word as may be supplied from a neighbouring 
sentence. And this of course would be regarded as of the 
neuter gender. Thus in the text we might supply, id quod 
oravenU Unpetraium ai; 'what she asked for wss readily 
obtained.' 

6. MillTIS— COrtaminis.] Observe this neuter adjective used 
like a noun; and, as such, followed by a noun in the genitive 
case. Mimfti eertaminu means literally, 'less of fighting:' 
certaminu being in the genitive as naming the whole, that 
possesses ' the less ' as a part. It is possible for us to use 'less* 
as a noun in English ; but we generally keep it an adjective : as, 
'less fighting.' 

a. But in Latin adjectives denoting quantity: as mulium, 
plurimwn, aliqiMntvm (XXI. 18), tanUurn, kc (not moff^im or 
parvum): are generally used in this way as nouns, when we 
wish to give prominence to the quantity of an object, rather 
than to the object itself. So, too, are the pronominal adjectives : 
9* hoe ret (XXXV. 8), a quid <»un, qtid eampi (XL 1), fta 
These adjectives mar be used as nonns either in the nominative 
or accusative case; but not» when a preposition precedes. We 
must say, ad iamiwm Idborem, not ad tanium Idborii. 

b. After such adjectives used as nouns we may also have 
neuter a^jeetivea of the first class in the genitive case : as ali^uid 
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loni, pirnnmn^m novi, n wid jmUAri, ke. : tad th«n nrast also 
be regarded as nouna. But we may not have a^iectiTea of the 
■eoond claaa. We must layi aliquid vkemcrabilt, not a/tjvMf 
ptemorabUiM. 

7. CladibTlS.] Under the general olaaa of noons naming anb- 
•idiary objects, and therefore in the ablatiTe case, oome, as a 
speoiftl class, noons which name the comae why an action is per- 
formed. MuUi Kommet c^/ieia deaerunt wkoUiHa ammi ; ' Many 
men deaert their duty through feebleneas of mind.' MoUUia is in 
the ablative^ as naming the caose why men desert their dnty. So 
in the text dadibuB is in the ablatiye, as nsming the oause why 
the spirits of the Crostominians had fallen. Compaxe pneibmt 
fatigata and victoria ovawtem, a little abore. 

8. Qui dftront.] "To giye in their names" — as colonists. 
They did actually give in their names : so that daraU is in the 
subjunctiTei in accordance with the secondsiy, not the primary, 
use of the mood, its dependence on trnwnli b«ng yerbal, not real 
(IV. 6). 

9* Migratmn 68t.] Mtgro is an intransitiTe reib, and is thera- 
fore used impersonally in the passiye : that is, only in the third 
person, and without a subject-word. This passive oonstructiony 
mstead of the active, is very common in Latin ; especially whea 
the writer doea not care to state precisely who pexforms the 
action. If the active miffraver w U were used, it would be necea- 
aary to insert a subject-word : but after migraium e«f it is not 
necessary to name the persons by whom tiie migrations wete 
made, we cannot translate this construction literally ; ' it waa 
migrated ' not being an English phraae. Moreover, it is not the 
exact tranalation, as there is nothing corresponding to Mt' in 
the Latin. Capium ttt only means ' it waa taken,* when some 
neuter noun has just been used, and mav be understood. But 
this is not the case with migratwm eat. If we keep the passive 
oonstructioD, we must adopt some such translation as the above 
— ' Frequent migrationa were made.' See H. VIIL 28. 



CHAPTER X. 

!• Proerat*] ** All verbs compounded of jum, except poaaiam, 
are followed by a dative ; for tney each denote an action in 
which an object is concerned, not an action by which an object 
18 moved." H. p. 142. Prea-aum means literally ' am before^' 'am 
In front of,** hence^ ' preside over,' * superintend.' See IIL 4. 

2. Accipiat] See IX. 8 for the tense. 

8. Sacris petitnm.] Sacria is in the dative after patituw^ 
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becMue the ncrifice is ooneemed in haTing water btong^t to it 
For the supine, aee XIX. 14. 

4. Accept! ObratamJ Notioe thie use of the participle in 
Latin. The sentence may be translated literally : 'Haying been 
admitted, they killed her, haying been oyerwhelmed with arms.' 
Bat we riiould say, ' Being admitted, they killed her by oyer- 
whelming her with their arms.* The participle, therefore^ may 
be used to denote the manner in which, or the cause for whi<£, 
an action is performed. How did they kUl her? By oyerwhelm- 
ing her with their arms. And as the oyerwhelming preceded the 
actual killing, we haye the tense of obruiam agreeing with what 
was said hi Note IX. L i. 

5. Magni J^onderis.] Notice this genitiye, and oompare it 
with theablative nuigna tpecie in the next line. In the sentences, 
' The bracelets were of great weight f ' The rings were of great 
beauty ;* we should expect that the Latin nouns naming ' weight * 
and ' beauty' would be in the same case : and notwithstanding 
the preposition ' oV in English, we should rather expect them to 
be in the ablatiye ; as naming objects that tell something more 
about the existence of the subject. The rings existed. Howl 
In what condition ? In c^reat iMauty. The bracelets ? In great 
weight. But in Latin, these noims may be either in the ablatiye 
or the genitiye case. In the ablatiye, for the reason g^yen above. 
In the genitive, for the following. If we say that an object is of 
a certain sort, we can conceive the sort as a whole posteMtimg the 
individual object. Oaiut eat infinU generis ; * Caius is of the lowest 
class.' The sort 'class' contains the individual 'Caius,' and 
therefore its noun is in the genitive; and the genitive, being 
thus authorised by the notion of sort, may be used whenever 
a noim is added by way of description. Thus, for ' Caius was df 
a gentle disposition,' we may say either, — Cains mitts fw.t it^ 
genii; as if the disposition were a sort of which Caius was a par- 
ticular example : or, Caius mitifait ingenio; as if the disposition 
were ani accompanying quality that told something more about 
Caius. 

And not only may either of these constructions be used, 
when the descriptive noun is joined to the subject-word as a pre- 
dicate by a form of the verb mm, as above : but also, when it is 
joined immediately to a noun like an epithet adjective (H. VII. 
40), aa in the text. We may say either, BdUtuSj svmma virlute 
adolescems, oecieus est : or, BalbuSt summo! virtuHs adoUseens, ocev- 
sus est: the words summa virtute, or swnma virhUis^ being joined 
to adoleseens as an epithet, with the sense, 'a very virtuous 
youth.' But some such classifying noun as adoleseens should 
always be inserted. It is not well to say, Salbus, summa virtutis, 
occisusest. 

Our rule then will be : ' A noun (with an adjective), joined to 
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mmUmt noon hr wmj of daMtiplioii, vuj be mQn&r m the 
AbktiTe or gaoitiTe ctM.' And if any dutint^on bekwwn the 
two CAM! can be made, it may be tiiiflw If the deecnpAive novn 
namee a particular quality or condilioii» use the ablatire : if a 
general kind or character, the genitiveL Thaa we ahoold aay, 
Caius bono ut amimo, ' Gaina ia in good heait f thia bein^ a 
particular condition in which he ia for the time. Bat, CnmM, 
maximi vir amimi, * Gaiu% a man of laige haait;* thia being hia 
general chaiacter. 

^* Brachio.] Thia noun, again, ia in the ablaliTe, ae naming 
u object that telle aomething more about the wearing: namely, 
the place on which they wore the biaoeletB. The prepoaition 
in may be prefixed, aa in mantlnu, just below. See XXVU. 4. 

7. Habuerint] in the aubjunctiTe^ being aubjoined to pqfi- 
mt$e by quod, and giring the reaaon which induced her to 
bargain. The dependence, therefore, denoted ia 'depeodenee 
before ' (V. 2). ' The atoiy ia added that, aa the Sabineecommonly 
wore, koJ 

9* Pepigisse eam.l Theoe two words are in the aocuaatiye 
after the actire notion implied in the word fabulcL See fama 
€tt Remum trantUuiue, V. 5. 

The word in the accusatiTe ntter pepiffiste ia the omitted ante- 
cedent to ouod; quod being in the accusative after haberent. If 
inaerted, the antecedent would be id; but the usage is to omit 
it (VII. 18V Quodf without its antecedent, answers exactly to 
our ' what,^ which may be reaolred into * that which.* For the 
form pepifftMe, see II. 2. 

9' Haberent.] in the imperfect aubjunotiye, because the 
atonr is told aa a past event in the oratio Miqwi. If Tarpeia 
used these worda to the Sabinea, ahe said quod—habetis. See 

10. EoJ We have had eo meaning ' to that place,* * thither.* 
Here It means 'on that account,' ' for that cause.' Here, therefore^ 
1 *i° ^^ *?**^^« singular neuter from is ; * through that thing.' 
in the ablative case, because the came for which an action is 
performed has its noun in the ablative (IX. 7). In the neuter 
gender, m accordance with the usiufcl custom, by which if Oike 
other demonstoati ves) stands for ' that male ;' ea for * that female ;' 
td for that object neither male nor female' (H. VIII. «3). Eo 
meaning thus naturaUy « on that account,' we may be surprised 
that It should aUo mean ' thither:' but see XXI. 9 and 25. 
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1* Quod — CampL] Q^od ia in the nominatiYe, as subject- 
word to est ; and the antecedent to quod is the word in the 
accusative after complesut (X. 8). For the genitive after quod, see 
IX. 6. Observe this idiom for turning into Latin such expres- 
sions as 'all which/ 'alL' The literal English is, ' When the 
Roman arm^ had filled what of plain lies ;' but we should say, 
' All the plam which lies.' So for, ' He sank all the ships in the 
harbour,' we may say, Qu>od fuit in port^ navium demernt, 

2. Complesset.] For this contracted form, see IL 17. 

3. PrinS — qaam.] Priusquam, ant€qttam, and postquam, 
may either be written as single words, or with their two parts 
separate, as here^ See IV. 17 ; and observe that priuiquam 
here, as pottqtuim there, is used as an adjoining, not subjoining, 
conjunction. The mood of wbiert shows that there is no depend- 
ence of the one action on the other ; the tense, that there was 
no interval between the two actions. Livy represents the 
coming down of the Sabinea and the marching up of the Ro- 
mans as independent and contemporaneous actions. In fact 
they are both in sense, though not in the sentence, main 
actions. But eompUuet is in the pluperfect subjunctive after 
^utim (which here, therefore, is a subjoining conjunction), be- 
cause it denotes an action that not only took place some time 
before the main action (in the night), but was the cause of the 
main action. The Sabinea came down, because the Romans had 
filled the plain. See XIX. 9. 

4. In seqaoIQ.] We have seen (YIL 14) that, as Latin adjec- 
tives (participles, of course, included) have the power, by pass- 
ing through genders, of marking clearly the sex of objects, they 
are often used without nouns ; that is, as nouns. 

a. In the masculine gender, adjectives may be used as nouns 
in the plural number, to name men generally of a certain sort ; 
as doeti, * learned men' — generally, ' the learned ;' boni, * good 
men ' — ^generally, ' the good.' But they are rarely used in the 
singular to name a single man of the sort. For 'a learned 
man,' we should say dw:ius homo, not doetue alone. We must 
except, however, certain adjectives which have qidte passed 
into nouns ; so much so, as to have adjectives and nouns in the 
genitiveB attached to them ; as velus vicinut, * old neighbour ;* 
patemus tnimieust ' hereditary foe :' and even superlatives ; as, 
CcBtaris amieiuimue, ' Csesar's greatest friend.' Such words 
should be carefully noted, and only such used as nouns in the 
singular number. To this head belong national names. Thus 
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the adjaeiiTe Sabinui, * Sabine/ paBses into the mawuline noun 
Sahinm, * a Sabine man,' ' a Sabine ;' PL SMtii, ' the Sabinee.' 

b. Ab women are rarely grouped bv themselyes, but usually 
oome under the same group aa men (thus good women would be 
included under b<mi, 'the good'), acyectives in the feminine 

SlunJ are rarely used as nouns to name women of a certain sort 
(ulierei is commonly added, as pulchra muli^ret, ' fair women.* 
There are, however, certain adjectives in the feminine gender 
which have quite passed into noims; as arnica, 'mistress;* 
vidua, 'widow;' and national names; as Sdbina, 'a Sabine 
woman/ 

c But in the neuter gender the same distinction holds as in 
the masculine. Adjectives may be used as nouns in the neuter 
plural to name ikingft generally of a certain sort, but rarely in 
the singular to name a single thing of the sort ; except those 
which in common usage have passed into nouns, and as such 
may have adjectives, &c. attached to them ; as, Onecwn tacrtun, 
'a Qreek sacred rite;* NepttaU toUenne, 'Neptune^s festivaL' 
Perfect passive participles frequently pass into nouns in this 
way ; as, prceclarum reapongum, ' a fine answer;' egregiumfaetwm, 
<a splendid deed ' (VIL 14). 

d. Further, there is a special sense in which the adjective is 
used as a noun in the neuter singular. It is used to name, not 
a single thing of the sort, but the sort itself ; the general idea 
denoted by the word. Thus verwm names, not ' a single true 
thing,' but ' that which is true,' ' truth.' Vera nwntio means, ' the 
several ttictB which I relate are true ;' venun invetUgo, * I investi- 
gate the truth.' So jvutum names not ' a single just thing,' but 
' that which is just,' ' justice :' as, naiura, jutU mater et aqm ; 
' nature, the mother of justice and right.' So too ; ne muUa 
dieeeu, ted mmUtun ; * do not learn many things, but muoh.' 
Under this head comes in ceqwum in the text ; which means, nol^ 
' to a single level spot,' but ' to that which is level,' ' to level 
ground.' So in advereum, 'just below,' means ' to that which 
is opposite.* Under this head, too, come all the adjectives of 
quantity mentioned, IX. 6. Also medium, * midst ;' nmmum, 
• top ;' dubiwm, ' doubt,' 9k. 

e. Adjectives should not be used as nouns in the above 
manner, unless their gender clearly marks the sex of the 
objects named. Thus we may have muUi for * many men,' 
multa for ' many things .-* but in the ablative, where the gender 
is not marked, muUie KominOme, muUit r^nu. So utile, ' expe- 
diency ;' but not utUie, * of expediency.' And therefore not 
prudent, * foresight,' at all. 

5* In adversnm.l " Marched up the hill to meet them." 
Advertum is properly an adjective (piu:ticiple),and as such is often 
used with a noun : as, in advertum Jlumen, * against the stream;* 
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t» advenwm edUem, ' up the hill.' But here it is used as a noun, 
and belongs to head d in the last note; the two words, m 
ativermtm, * to that which is opposite,' being used adTerbially to 
mean ' against' Similarly, under this head oome a great varietj 
of adverbial expressions : as, ex adveno, ' oyer agunst^' ' opposite 
to ;' cfe uUtgro, ' anew' (XVI. 8) ; ex itnprovieo, 'Unexpectedly ;' 
inpreee^, ' headlong;' primo, ' firstly;' &o. 

0* Quarum ez injuria.] " Out of wrong done to whom the 
war had arisen." Qitantm is in the genitiye, as naming the 
pasaiTe possessors of the wrong (III. 11). Cfaii injuria may 
either mean ' wrong done by Gaius ;' OoH being in the genitive, 
as naming the active possessor of ^e wrong : or, ' wrong done 
to Gaius ;* Caii being in the genitive, as naming the passive 
possessor of the wrong. Occasionally both genitives are found 
attached to the same noun; as, pro veteribut Hdvetiorum injturtii 
popvli JRamcmi ; ' for old wrongs done by the Helvetii to the 
Roman people^' where ^dvetiorum is in the genitive as naming 
the active, popnli as naming the passive possessors of the 
wrong. 

7. HinC—hinc.] " Beseeching on the one side their fathers, 
on the other side their husbands, not to besprinkle themselves, 
fathers-in-law and sons-in-law as they were^ with unrighteous 
blood." Observe that, where we lue the words * one ' — * other/ 
or ' this' — ' that,' the Romans use the same word : as, hinc—hine, 
* from this place ' — ' from that place.* Quite rightly, because as 
regards the speaker the place is not more ' that than ' this.' 
So in the next sentence we have turn — turn, ' at this time,' ' at 
that time :* one time as regards the speaker being no more 
'this 'than 'that.' 

8. Tlim~tllin.l " Not only the multitude, but also the 
leaders." Notice tnis phrase for our ' not only — ^but.' Similarly 
we had ^mtm—iwin (YL 2). 

9. Imperium.] ''The whole government they bring together 
to RomeL** Jmperivm is in the accusative, as naming the object 
moved : Bomam, as naming the object changed by having the 
government brought to it It thus became the capital of the 
united kingdom. This is the reason of the rule ; ' the place to 
which motion is directed has its noun in the accusative case.' 
H. Via 7. 



CHAPTER XII. 

1. Qaom— divideret.] "Since at the time he was dividing." 
Qtimm dividebai would mean simply, < At the time when he was 
dividing^ and no connexion would be imidied between the 
dividing and the naming. But the sulgnnotive divideret denotes 
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the dopandenoe of the dividing on the nftming : a dependanoe, 
not after and real, as when the purpose ie denoted (II. 8) ; but 
before and merely TerbaL Romulus actually was dlTiding ; but 
the. diyiding is not stated as a fact by itself, but mentioned to 
show how it wee that he came to give the names. This 
' dependence before ' comprehends every mode in which an 
action can be represented as bearing upon the main action. In 
^umm oferetU, a little below, it denotes a reason offoinst the 
main action. Here it does not exactly denote the reason for it^ 
or cause, but rather the nunmer. The king^s gratitude to the 
Sabine women was the cause of his giving their names to his 
new curia : his dividing the people into eurias shows how it was 
that he was able to do them this honour. 

,2. Qniimqae— Afferent.] "And though at the time the 
Laurentians demanded satisfaction in accordance with the law 
of nations, the influence and entreaties of his relations had 
more effect with Tatiua." Agercnt is in the subjunctive, as 
denoting a reason against the main action : see last note, and 
II. 18. Jure is in the ablative, as explaining offereiU, It names 
the manMer in which they acted. They acted as the law of 
nations showed them how to act To act thus was to demand 
satis&ction. 

3. Slionim.] a. The rule is that the reflectives eui and wuiu 
refer to the subject of the sentence, as ee does in the next 
sentence (IL 4). But it is not considered a violation of the 
rule, if they refer to the object, which is the subject of the 
sentence in sense, though not in grammar. Gratia and preoea 
name the grammatical subjects of this sentence: but the real 
subject, about which the -sentence is made, is Tatius : as if it 
ran, ' Tatius was more influenced,* &c 

5. Suorum does not agree with komimum understood, but 
oomes under head a in note XI. 4. Afet means 'people belonging 
to me' — in any way, friends, relations, soldiers, &c., as the 
context shows. Mea means ' things belonging to me, ' ' my 
property.' And so, too, the other possessives, {him, tuus, notter, 
veaterf are used in the plural as nouns. It is the gender of the 
adjective that gives it the power of thus n""'»g persons and 
things : not any word omitted with which the a4Jeotive agreea. 
Mei no more agrees with komvneg omitted, than mea with 
negotia ; which would be an absturd eUipsis : as if omnia noetra 
ahttulit meant ' he carried off all our businesses.' 

4. Pine poterant.] a* Pl^ is in the accusative after pderant : 
just as in uie sentence, poenun (or cospi) ambulare, anibuiare is 
in the aocusative after poeaum (or cojpt). Plui and ambulare 
name the objects on which the action denoted hjpoeeum (or ccfpi) 
operates directly. There is^ therefore, no need to understand 
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foMTt after ^poUrani. So ioaUm^ a little below, in in the 
accusative after miZimC 

5. PhiM and ttmtum come, as nouns, under head c{ in note XL 4^ 
In £aot» in the singnlar number there is only this noun plm», 
meaning ' more ' in the abstract : for we cannot speak of a 
single object as ' mora.' And this noun has only, beside plug, 
the genitiTe phtrU in common use. In the plural it is a regular 
aoQectiye : as K. plurtt, plwra ; O. piwrium, D. pluribua. PUu 
is used as the comparatiTe of muUum, * much;' and, in the 
plural, of mttlti, * many :' but it comes from quite a different 
root : probably from|>ie, the root otpleMta, eompleo, &c. 

5. niomm.] Ill^ means, ' that yonder.' lUontm, therefore, 
implies, ' those people with whose action he had nothing to do.' 
lUe, itte, hie, U, &c., all come under head a in note XI. 4. They 
are adjectives, which pass into nouns by help of their gender : 
just as the adjective Momanut, * Roman,' passes into the nouns 
Romanua, * a Roman man f Bonuma, ' a Roman woman.' But 
they go further than JRomawua : for as there was no occasion to 
speak of a single ' Roman thing,' there is no neuter noun 
JRomanum, But as there was Sequent occasion to speak of 
'that thing,' there is a neuter noun iUttd (iit/ud, &c.). Thus, then, 
there is both the adjective UU passing through genders ; as iUe, 
ilia, iUud : and there are the three notms, UU, ilUt, iUud; mean- 
ing respectively ' that man,* ' that woman,' ' that thing f which 
may often be translated by our three nouns, ' he,' ' she/ ' iV 

6. Qanm — ^veniBSet.] " Having gone thither." 

a. The English compound for the perfect active participle is 
usually tranaCated into Latin by the pluperfect subjunctive with 
tfiMMn,when the verb is intransitive ; and when the corree^nding 
Latin verb is not a deponent. When the verb is transitive, the 
construction, csUed ablative absolute, may be used equally well 
(H. VIII. 19). Thus, * having gone,' quum ventuet; 'having set 
out»' profeetut; * having killed the enemy,' oeei90 ho$te, or quum 
hosterih occidiuei, 

h. When the subjunctive construction is used, it should, aa 
usual, denote that the action is in some way or other explanatory 
of the main action (note 1). But it has so completely passed 
into a phrase, that the connexion is often very remote, even if it 
exists at alL In the text there is no connexion between his 
going thither, and his being killed : but there is between his 
going thither, and his being killed at Lavinium. The clause 
guum-^-veniuet shows how it was that he came to be killed at 
Lavinium. 

e. The tense of vmiaut is owing to inietfciiur being in the 
historical present ; U the main verb were really in the present, 
the subjoined verb would be va^erii. 
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7. Unde TiribnB.] " On the strength of which Rome beoeme 
BO powerful, that for the speoe of forty yeera from that time 
■he muntained peace undisturbed." The noun naming the time 
during which an action is being performed is aenerallv in the 
aocusatiYe without a preposition (H. YIII. 10). Here, then, the 
preposition im implies, not duration, but motion, from the period 
of those snooeesfttl wan» through and to the end of the forty 
years. 

8. Haberet.] See YII. 3 ; and observe that the imperfect 
haherti, as eitei there, denotes, not a single peiiected action, but 
a state or condition. 

9- Oratior.] ^e ^▼o seen that when an intransitiYe yerb (as 
eedo, II. 11 ; hummo, III. 4 ; prcutim, X. 1) denotes an action, 
l^ which an object is aifected, the noun naming the object ia 
put in the dative case. And, on exactly the same principle, 
when an adjective denotes a quality, which affects or concema 
an object, the noun naming such object will be in the dative 
case. MvUiiudini graZut rexfuii ; ' the king was popular with 
the common people.' Clearly the common people were affected 
by the king being popular. Their feelings were influenced 
thereby, l^erefore muUUudM is in the dative after graiut^ 
And whenever an adjective denotes a quality, by which an 
object may be influenced or affected, we may expect to find it 
f oUowed by a noun in the dative case. But we shall have to 
explain why certain adjectives are followed by nouns in the 
genitive or ablative. See H. p. 146, 

^ 10. AcceptiSBlmUS.] Notice the partldnle in the superlative, 
like any other adjective. So, vulgatior, Y. 4, For the dative 
case, see last note, 

CHAPTER XIIL 

1. Qanm — ^haberet.] We can hardly have a sentence in 
which the force of the subjunctive is less apparent than here. 
Quwn haberet seems at first sight to mean nothing more than 
oiMim habebai, 'at the time men he was holding.' For his 
holding an assembly can have nothing to ^do with the main 
action, a storm covering him. And if the sentence stopped at 
nimbo {tarn being omitted), there would seem no reason at all 
for the subjunctive. But it goes on, * the storm covered him with 
BO thick a doud as to take away the sight of him fi!t>m Uie 
assembly.' Here, then, in the word concioni, seems the due to 
the subjunctive. The dause qwum^haberet tells us how it came 
to pass that the assembly saw him no more, 'since at the time 
he was holding an assembly for the purpose of reviewing his 
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Brmj.* If the word were hommibu$, or Romanis, inrteed of 
eoneumi, the Bubjunctiye would aeem to be used without any 
distinctive force. 

2. ClUIl— fragore.] "WheneTer an object la mentioned as 
accompanying on tenna of equality, not aa subordinate to the 
action of the subject, the preposition ettm is to be inserted before 
the ablative case. Thus for, ' Caius came with Balbua,' say * Caiut 
ewm Balbo venii; for Balbus is not mentioned as in any way sub- 
ordinate to the coming of Caius. We might sav, ' Caius and 
Balbus came,' putting Balbus on an equality with the subject 
Caius." H. Vm. 20. k. So in the text, the 'crash* and ' thunder- 
ings' accompany the storm, but do not tell anything more 
about the main action 'covering;* therefore cum is inserted 
before /ra^rore and tonitribus. But the ' cloud' does tell some* 
thing more about the ' covering; it is the imtrument with which 
the storm covered the king ; therefore nimbo is in the ablative 
without a preposition. 

8. Ejus.] In the genitive^ as naming the pasnve poasessor of 
the Bight (III. 11). 

i. Abstnlerit.] Exactly parallel to the perfect invenerii 
(IV . 5) ; both words denoting a single perfected action, not a 
continued state. Compare XII. 8, and YlL 8. For the dative 
eoncioni, see III. 16. 

5. Pofltqnam.] See lY. 17. 

6. Etsi credebat.] " Although well enough inclined to believe 
the Fathers, who had stood nearest him, that he had been carried 
up to heaven by the storm ; yet, stricken with awe^ as of sons 
that had lost a fietther, they preserved for a while a sorrowful 
silence." When qmun subjoms a fact, as a reason againtt the 
main fact, it haa the sense of 'though,' and in thia sense it is 
followed bv the subjunctive (IL 18). Etsi and auamquam, on 
the other hand, which mean 'although,' are followed by the 
indicative (II. 15), because in themselves they denote the idea of 
contrast; so that there is no need for this idea to be further 
denoted by the subjunctive. But as qwun by itself only means 
'when,' it requires the subjunctive to give the idea that the 
fact which it subjoins is dependent on the main fact, whether in 
way of contrast or otherwise. Tlie general rule, then, is. That 
^uamquam and etti are not followed by the subjunctive, unless 
they express a real dependence, as when the action is merely con- 
ceived m the mind ; but quvm ia followed by the subjunctive, 
when it expresses only a verbcU dependence ; as when the action 
really takes place, but is introduced in the sentence as illus- 
trative or explanatory of the main action. 

7. Icta-obtinuit] See XIV. 11. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1- Corporis.] " One of their own body." Cwpprii is in the 
genitiye^ aa w«itning the poBae—or of the unknown IndiyiduaL 

2. Incessiti] Ctdo meuia origiiUiUy (IL 11), ' move quietly/ 
' wftlk,' without convejing a notion either of goixtg away or 
coming, /aeedo means 'moye,' or *WBlk along:' ti» meaning 
' in,' or ' on :' aa, in Appia via^ * in,* ' on,' or 'along the Appian 
way.' From this comes (a) 'walk with stately step/ 'stalk,' 
'stmt,' as one walks along a parade: (6) 'walk forwards,' 
' advance.' It is with the latter meaning that we have to do. 
Now, suppose an object^ aa fear, advances ; in what circumstances 
is the object placed on whom it advances f We should say that 
it is acted on indirectly by fear; not being moved or changed, 
but affected thereby : and therefore we should put its noun in 
the dative case. Accordingly, it is «>od Latin to say, iimar 
Patribui ineeant, ' fear came upon the Fathers.' But it is quite 
possible to conceive the object as acted on directly by fear 
advancing ; as changed from a cahn to a frightened condUtion : 
and therefore its noun may also be put in the accusative, as 
here, timar Pairet inceatU. So that ineedo comes to be used as 
a transitive verb, with the meaning, ' attack,' ' seize/ Ineedo, 
therefore, if we look to its origin, is intransitive, and followed 
by a noun in the dative ; or it may be joined to nouns by pre> 
positions, as ta or €uL Again, if we look to its ultimate meaning, 
it is transitive ; and, as such, is followed by a noun in the accu- 
sative. It ii not wdl to account for the accusative, by referring 
it to the preposition m contained in the compound ; because we 
cannot thus account for the accusative after excido, 'go out 
from,' ' depart.' We may say either exeedo urhe, wie naming 
the object that tells something more about the departure; or, 
exeedo wifem, ' I quit the city/ the city being conceived as aban- 
doned. Note should be taken of these verbs that are both 
intransitive and transitive, that are followed both by the datiTe 
or ablative, and by the accusative. Fvgio is one : see H. p. 144. 
So, too, are mvado and evado, 

8. Circa Civitatilim.l " Of many of the states around." Circa 
is both preposition ; and adverb, as here. Used thus, it serves, 
the purpose of an adjective, there being no corresponding 
adjective circus. If there were, we might have cirearum, 'many 
of the surrounding states.' Compare ex montibua, qui circa 
9wU, lY. 4. For civitaHum, see YIL 2. 

4> Adoriretnr.] "Should attack."* Adorior is in its origia 
intransitive, meaning literally 'rise up at:* but in use it is 
transitive, being always followed by the accusative. See note 2. 
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5. Et esse.] " On the one hand, therefore, it was detennmed . 
that there should be some head; on the other, no one could 
bring his mind to yield to hia neighbour." These two eentencee 
exhibit more of contrast than is usual in sentences conjoined by 
the simple conjunctions ef, ti. Coneedere is in the aocusatlTe 
after inducebat : * No one could bring to his mind yielding to 
another/ The imperfect tense marks the incomplete action : 

' no one was in the way of bringing,' 'seemed likely to bring.* 

6. Alter!.] if we take two objects together, alter refers to 
one or the other of the two. If we take three or more objects 
together, aliut refers to any one or other of the whole number. 
This distinction, though not absolute, almost always holds. As, 
then, there were more than two Fathers, we might expect alii 
here. But aiteri is according to rule, because each Father sur- 
veyed the whole number in successive groups of two, each con- 
taining himself and one other; and to that other he would not 
yield. 

7. Sin^^lis.] " And appointing one man fur each decuiy (lot 
of ten), to be at the head of affairs.*' SinguH is the first of the 
distributive numerals, as they are called ; those, that is, which 
answer to the question quoteni f ' How many each ?' How many 
garments hare they ? JBinoi vestes habent ; ' they have two 
garments each.* Observe how the word is repeated in Latin, 
singulis in singulas; where we say, 'one for each.' So the 
Latin for ' a priest to each f|;od,' is singuli singulorum deorum 
saeerdotes. Compare kinc — htnc, and turn — tuvit XI. 7. Sinffulus 
seems to come from a root sim or asm, meaning ' one ;' from 
which also come simplex, 'one-fold;' semel, 'once,' &c. ; and 
whidi we have in the word ' same.' 

8. Deciuias.] The accusative case of decvrias depends on the 
idea of motion contained in ertatis. The man, it is true, was in 
the decuij before; but he was appointed president into the 
decnry. So, a little below, in orbtm means, 'so as to complete 
the round ;' that is, ' one ajfler the other,' 'in succession.' 

9. Qui— prseSBenti] See YIL 4. For the tense, L 12. 

10. Interregnum.] "That inter-val was called from the 
actual fact an inter-regnum, which name it retains to this day." 

11. NeC ultra.] " Nor did they seem any longer inclined to 
put up with anything except a king^ and tiiat^ one created by 
themselves." 

a. Though the subject-word jddts is in the singular number, 
wdebantnr and passuri are rightly in the plural, because jd^ 
is what is called a collective noun, or a noun of multitude :^ that 
18, a noun which, though singular in form, names a plurality of 
objects. And the rule is that, with such noons, the verb and 
adjective may be either in the singular, to aooord with the form ; 
a 
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or in the plural, to accord with the Bense. The a^jeetiYe, more- 
over, may be either in the same gender as the noun, or may 
conform in gender to the aex of Uie objects named. Thus in 
XIII. 7, we bad Romana pube$ — tcto ^nHnuit, the agreement 
being with the form ; while in the text the agreement is with 
the sense. 

h. It should be observed that the above applies only to nouns 
which name an undefined group, as pan^ plebt, vi$, muUitvdo ; 
not to nouns which name a dearly-defined whole, as exereittUf 
eloBtU. Though an army contains many men, we yet think of 
it as a single object. It is not many men merely, but many 
men in a certain state. We can think of one army as distin- 
guished from two annies, from three or more armies. Therefore, 
the verb is in the singular, when exercitua is in the singular. 
But when we aay, deaectam iegetem nuigna via hominum fvdire in 
Tiberim ; ' a great body of men cut down the com and threw it 
into the Tiber;' we do Dot think of a single object, but of 
many ; and, therefore, fudere is in the plural, to accord with the 
sense of vis. The same distinction holds in English. 



CHAPTER XV. 

1. Ea tempestate.] The three demonstratives, hie, iste, Ule, 
point out an object with reference to its position in time or 
space. Hie means, ' This by me,* — the fint person : itU, * That 
by you,' — the second person : iUU, * That yonder;' that, neither 
by me, nor by you, but by some third person. /«, also com- 
monly called a demonstrative, points out an object, not with 
reference to its position in time or space, but with reference to 
the position of its noun in the discourse. It may, therefore, be 
called the logical demonstrative, as pointing out in discourse, 
not in nature. Thus ea tempestoUe does Dot point out any par- 
ticular time, but means, ' at the time we are speaking of in the 
narrative.' But iUa, just below, does point out a particular 
time. 'For that age, says Livy, 'as compared with this in 
which I write.' See XIL 6. 

2. Gniibas.] *'He lived at Cures in the Sabine territory." 
Under the general class of nouns naming subsidiaiy objects, and 
therofore in the ablative case, come, as a special class, nouna 
naming the Place at which an action is performed : and also, as 
another special dass, nouns naming the Twie at which an action 
is performed ; for the place and time are so mentioned as to tell 
something more about the action. To prevent ambiguity, how- 
ever, the preposition in is usually put before the noun muning 
the place, unless it be the name of a town or small island. Take^ 
then, the following rules. 
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a. The name of a town, or small ialand, if mentioned as the 
jUaot at which an action is performed, is in the ablative without 
a preposition ; as CuHbvktf in the text. 

h. But, with this exception : if the name of the town or small 
island is of the first or second declension, and singular number, 
it is put in the genitive case \ ma, qui AUhjb regnarunt, III. 5.* 

c. The noun naming the time at which an action is performed, 
is in the ablative case : as ea tempestate (1). 

3. GonsnltiBSimnB.] "A man, for that age, most learned in 
all divine and human law." Here again, as XII. 10, we have a 
participle passing through degrees of comparison, as an adjective. 
Comultua means literally, 'consulted,' 'inquired of;' hence, 
such being the people we consult^ 'learned,' 'experienced.' 
Being especially applied to law, it comes to mean as a noun, 
even without juris, ' lawyer.' Notice the phrase ut—potenU ; 
'as in that age any one could be;' answering to our phrase, 
' for that agei* 

4. Juris,] In the genitive after eontuUissimut, The geni- 
tive of the passive possessor comes properly, and in the 
first instance, after the nouns which name the objects possessed : 
as, 9cientia Juris, 'acquaintance with law;' periiia bmi, 'expe- 
rience in war;' ignoraHo veri, 'ignorance of truth;' memoria 
ben^/icii, 'recollection of a kindness' (IIL11). But this con- 
struction is commonly extended to adjectives which correspond 
in meaning with such nouns : so that adjectives denoting know- 
ledge, experience, &o. and the reverse, are followed by the 
genitive : as, cansuUut juris, ' acquainted with law ; ' peritus belli, 
'experienced in war;' ignarus veri, 'ignorant of the truth;' 
meTnor ben^ficii, 'mindful of a kindness.' We have seen (VI. 5) 
how, on the same principle, adjectives denoting fondness, desire, 
ftc, are followed by the genitive. 

5. Inclinaii.] IncUno, 'beud down,' or 'towards,' is both 
transitive; as, incline ad dextrum caput, sol se indiruU: and in- 
transitive; as, sol inclinat. From the transitive use comes the 
passive form tnc^inor, 'am bent down,' or 'towards^' 'incline,* 
as here. 

6. Ad anaHL] 'All to a man,' — so as to make one. Compare 
XIV. 8. 

* Whatever be the origin of the ooattniction for nottnt naming the place, 
the rule and exception, as given above, and in most granunan, axe beat 
tuited to the beginner, and are quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 
The pupil can bring the exception under his law for the genitive by con- 
ceiving the place, where Caius performs an action, to be for the time the 
possessor of Caius. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

1. PotitOB.] See V. 7. 

2. Earn.] Notice thifl introdactlon of the lo^cal demon- 
Btratiye m after a participle. It would be more usual after a 
relatiye clause : a% qtiam Romulut vi eondidercU. It points out 
the city, not with reference to its situation or date, but with 
reference to what has been said about it in the narratiye 
(XV. 1). 'The new city, founded, as I have described, on 
Tiolence and arms — ^this new city, I say, he prepares to found 
anew on justice, and law, and yirtue.' 

8. De integroj See XL 5, 

4. Destietndine.] "By disuse of arms:** the arms possessing 
the disuse pafisively, as a thing applied to them (III. 11). Com* 
pare the prepositions cuL and de in composition. Aatueaeo {ad- 
ni€$co), * get accustomed to ; ' de-tuetco, * get accustomed from/ 
t.e. ' become unaccustomed to.' So ad-h4»iorf * exhort to ; ' cCe* 
horior, ' exhort from,' i,e. * dissuade.' 

5. Janum — fecit,] " Erected a temple of Janus as an index of 
peace and war : that, open, it might signify that the city waa in 
arms; shut, that all the people around were at peace." 

6. QuibaS.] Ii^ the ablative as naming the caute (IX. 7). 

7. Convalescit.] a. When there are more subject-words than 
one, the rule is for the verb to be in the plural number, becauae 
it tells something about more than one object (H. VIII. 2). And 
this rule generally holds when the subject-words name concrete* 
objects ; because the number of such objects is clearly marked. 
Vtneno exttincti sunt Hannibal et Philopoemen; 'Hannibal and 
Philopccmen were carried off by poison.' Hannibal and Philo- 
poemen are distinctly marked as two persons. 

b. But when the subject^words name abstract objects, the rerb 
is usually in the singular ; for the number is not tiien so clearly 
marked. We can readily coimt persons or things, which we 
can see, touch, &o. ; but we do not so readily count ideaa. 
These seem rather to run into one another, and form one idea. 
Thus, in the text, justice and faith run into one another, and 
present the one idea of social virtue. So, a little below, ' tilling 
of fields,' and 'gathering of crops,' present the one idea of 
&rming. 

* Concrete objecti are objects, eonereUt in maleriat * mixed up in matter :* 
that ii, material objects, which we can perceive with the senses ; as, man, field. 
Abetraet objects are objects, abetracta ex materia, * withdrawn from matter :* 
that is, immaterial objects, which we canaot perceive with the tenses; aa, 
JutUoe, Ikith. 
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€, Should, however, the abBtract objects be spoken of as op- 
posed to one another, then we can readily count them as more 
than one ; and the verb is m the plund number : as, jua et t»- 
jwria nottira dijutUcantur ; * right and wrong ai*e distinguished 
by nature.* 

d. Independently of the above distinction between abstract 
and concrete objects, the verb is sometimes in the singular, as 
agreeing with that subject-word on which the writer wishes to 
lay stress, and which, Uierefore, he places nearest the verb. 

8. Qui qunm.] " But since it could not sink into their hearts 
without some fabrication of the marvellous, he pretended that 
he had nightly interviews with the goddesA Kgeria : that it was 
by her advice that he instituted such sacred rites as were most 
acceptable to the gods." Kuma's fabrication is recorded in the 
craUio obliqiia after nmulavU (VIL 15). 

9. NeflElstOB.] -^Kef fatH were days on which it was lawful 
(faa) for public business to be transacted : diet nefiuti were days 
on which it was not lawful {nefat). Public business would in- 
clude both sittings of the law-courts, and assemblies of the 
peopla In the text^ Livy has the latter in his eye. In the weU- 
known lines, 

** lUe nefMtnt erit, per quern tiia verba lilentor ; 
Fsatui erit, per quern lege licebit agi : " 

Ovid has the former. The tria verba are the three words Do, 
JHeo, Addico ; words constantly used by the pnetor who pre- 
sided over the courts : Do meaning, * I grant judges, actions, 
fta;' Dieo, *I pronounce sentence;' Addico, 'I ao^udge the 
property in dispute.' 

10. Quia aUgnando.] "Because sometimes it was likely to 
be expedient that no business should be transacted with the 
people." 

11* AssidniUll.] " ^ constant attendance on Jupiter." Anir 
dwuB (from cul and aedeo) means ' sitting down close to ' — some 
object : hence, ' unremitting,' * perpetual.' In English, the de- 
rived meaning follows perhaps more plainly than in Latin ; an 
' assiduous ' meaning an industrious person — one who sits down 
dose to his work. 

12. Marti — Qoirino.] These nouns are in the dative ; not, as 
huic ia, after adjecUf but after the idea of creation contained in 
adjecit, * In addition to this one, he created two other flamens ; 
one for Mars, the other for Quixinus.' Just so, Ve$Ue, in the next 
line, and Martin a little below, are in the dative after Ugit. Thus 
there is no need to talk of verbs compounded with prepositions 
governing the dative, as they all fall under the genend law : * If 
a verb denotes an action which can be conceived as operating on 
two objects : on one directly, so as to move or change it ; on the 
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other indiroctly, so as not to move or change it, but to influenoe 
or affect it ; the noun which namea the former ia in the accuaa- 
tive, the noun which namea the latter is in the datiTe.' Numa 
choae virgins, who were moved bj being taken out of the maaa ; 
therefore, virginea ia in the aocuaative. He choae them to attend 
on Yeata, who, unmoved heraelf, was affected by having them 
brought to her aa attendants ; therefore, VuUe is in the dative 
case. 



CHAPTER XVa 

!• lift duo.] " Thus two kings in succession, one in one way, 
one in another, — the former by war, the latter by peace, — 
strengthened the state." We have said (XIV. 6) that cUter meana 
' one or the other of two ; ' cUw$, * one or any other of more 
.than two.' And thia undoubtedly is the oommon usage. But aa 
both aliut and cUier come from the same root cUi (from which 
also comes cUi-piu, 'some one'), there seems no reason why 
aliu» should not also mean ' one or the other of two,' except ao 
far aa in use it is excluded from this meaning by tUter being 
confined to it. But in use (dius would seem sometimes to have 
this meaning. Thus in the text there are only two kings spoken 
of, so that we might expect alier altera via. But perhaps the 
uae of aliui may be thus explained. Though the kings have been 
marked aa only two, the waya have not. The two kings might 
strengthen their country in more ways than two. The ways are 
not marked as only two till the next line, iUe heUo, hie pace. 
Therefore eilia, not altera, is used with via : and, aa uaage re- 

Suires the same word, a/tu«, not alter, is used with rex. But if 
le ways had been first marked aa only two — as, duo regts 
duobvs viit — ^then alter altera via would probably have been 
written : as in Cicero, Ittit oratoribue dum re» maxinuB altera 
alteri deficit. Brut 65. But see XXI. 12. 

2. Alias alia.] The following constructions of aliug and alter 
should be observed : — 

a. When alius or alter occurs twice in the same sentence, that 
sentence is frequently translated twice over in Engliah ; as ia 
the text : also, dieced^bamt alius in aliam partem ; * they sepa- 
rated, one to one aide, another to another:' dilapei sunt alii 
alia ; * they slipped off, some by one route, some by another : ' 
hixc aliter ab aliis definiuntur ; * these things are defined in one 
way by some, in another way by others : ' istit dwB res maximes 
altera alteri deficit ; * to these two orators these two important 
qualifications are wanting, one to the one, the other to the 
other.* 

b. When alius occurs in two following sentences) it is translated 
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bv ' one* — * another ;' and in the plural by ' some ' — * others : * as 
miud CtUui loqwiwr, cUiud aentU ; * Caius says one thing, and 
means another:* qucs mintif tvia erant, alia fouU^ alia vaUis, 
(dia turribus muniebcU; "the unsafe parts he strengthened, some 
with ditches, some with mounds, others with towers." A Iter — 
alter is translated by 'the one' — 'the other:' as, alteram ille 
amat iororem, ego alteram ; * he loTes the one sister, I the other.' 

c. When only one alivLt is used, it means 'another/ 'other;' 
hence, ' different.' When only one alter is used, it means, ' the 
other of two;' hence 'the second :' as, altero et vicerimo anno; 
' in the twen^-seoond year.' 

d. In the plural cUteri means, ' one of the two parties, classes, 
nations, &c. :' as, alteri eUterot dbtriverani, 'each nation had 
damaged the other.' See YII. 11. 

3. nie — hie] As hie means 'this by me' — in time or place ; 
ille, 'that by some third person' — and, therefore, farther from 
me : a writer, speaking of past objects, calls ' the latter* kic, as 
nearer himself; * the former' ille, as farther away. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

1. Dissimilis.] We have seen (XII. 9) that a<UectiTe8, denot- 
ing qualities, which can be conceiyed, not as acting directly on 
objects, but as concerning, influencing, or referring to them, 
may be fullowed by the nouns which name those objects in the 
dative case. Hence the dative after eimUit and distimiliSf adjec- 
tives denoting similarity and the opposite. But the genitive 
may also be used after such adjectives ; and is more frequently 
used, when the noun names a person ; as, JUitit nmilia patris, 
' the son is like his father.' Iliis use of the genitive follows 
from the principle laid down VI. 5. Similituao patrii means 
'likeness to the father ;'^n> being in the genitive, as naming 
the passive possessor of the likeness. Hence adjectives corres- 
ponding in meaning with timilitudo are followed by the genitive : 
as, eimUts, diseimilis, ftc See also XT. 4. 

2. FerOCior Romolo.] <»* Under the general class of nouns 
naming subsidiary objects, and therefore in the ablative case, 
come, as a special class, nouns in comparative sentences, which 
name the second member of the comparison : or, briefly, 'nouns 
after the comparative.' For the second member is subsidiary to 
the first. Its place in the sentence is to tell something more 
about the first member — ^to show forth the higher degree in 
which the first member possesses a quality. 

b. It follows from this, that, as a general rule, the first mem- 
ber should be the subject of the sentence ; for the ablative only 
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does ita duty properly in the BentelDee, ^hen it desigiuiiefl an 
object as Bubsidiary to the subject Thus, in the text, JRomulo 
IB in the ablative alter feroeiof; because RomuluB is introduced 
to show forth the BtUl more warlike spirit of the subject, TuUub. 
But when the first member is not the Bubject of the sentence, 
then the construction with quam ia preferred: as, maliorem, 
^ttam ego sum, iuppono tibi ; * I give you in my place a better 
than I.' Still, the ablative ia occasionally used when the first 
member is in the accusatiye, especially the ablative of pronouns 
and pronominal adjectives: as, hoe nihU mihi gratiuafeenti; ' you 
have done nothing more welcome to me than this :' qtto ffraviortm 
iiUmicum nan kabto ; * than whom I have not a worse enemy.' 

tf. When the comparative a^ective is not attached to the 
members of the comparison, the construction with quam is used : 
as, Caiut pulchriorem kabet uxorem, quam Balbut ; * Caius has a 
fairer wife than Balbus:' the comparative pulchriorem being 
attached to uxorem, not to Cahta, 

3. Ratns.] As usual, with a present signification. See IX. 1. 

4< Sub idem.] "About the same time." Sub followed by 
nouns naming time in the accusative case denotes approximation 
towards; ' immediately before/ or ' after/ 'about.' 

5. Repetendas.] " To demand restitution :" literally, < to 
ask back the things which had been carried ofL' 

6. PraBCeperat.] "Tullus had ordered his envoys to do 
nothing before they had executed their commission." For the 
adjective sui as a noun, see XII. 8. For the subjunctive after 
jntBceperat, see YII. 16. 

7. SoCOrdins.] The comparative form of the adjective is 
sometimes used to denote that the quality is possessed in a con- 
siderable, or too high a degree: as, nisi sis natvra tardior; 
' unless you are somewhat slow by nature.' So in the text, * By 
the Albans the business was transacted somewhat sluggishly,' or 
carelessly. There is no positive adverb answering to socors; but 
that want does not prevent the comparative neuter socordins 
being used adverbially. 

8. Pliores.] "Had first demanded:" that is, before the 
Albans. 

9. Venerint.] In the subjunctive, as in oratio ohliqua (VII. 
15); and in the perfect, to accord with the form of the historical 
present facit» VenisserU might be used, to accord with the 
sense. 

10. Omninm.] " Ignorant of all that was going on." For the 
genitive, see XV . A. Omnium means * of all things.' It would 
be more usual to say omnium rerum ; because we cannot tell by 
the form whether omnium means 'of all persons,' or 'of aU 
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thtng0.' But we should be safe in saying omniOf for 'all things ;* 
because the termination marks tne gender. See XL 4. e, 

11« ForgandO.] "in making excuses." Purffo, 'clear away/ 
'cleanse,' 'excuse,' being a transitive verb; we should expect 
an accusatiye, as ae; which is perhaps omitted, as it occurs 
80 soon after, for the sake of euphony. This use of purgo without 
an aocusative may be compared with the intransitiye use of 
incline, XV. 5; and with the use ofdueo without exercitum, XIX. 
6 : but it does not seem exactly to resemble either. 

12. Se invitOS.l in the oratio ohliqua after the idea of saying 
implied in purganao (IX. 4). Our way in English is not to make 
a dependent sentence, as in Latin. ' They would be very sorry, 
they pleaded, to say anything; at all displeasing to Tullus : but 
they were constrained by their orders. They were come to 
demand restitution. If it were not granted, they were ordered 
to declare war.' Tullus replies in oratio dirteta; 'Take back 
word, &a' 

13. Trojanam.] "Each of the two being a Trojan race, inas- 
much as Layinium was sprung from Troy, from Layinium Alba, 
from the stock of Alban kings the Romans." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

1« Hand plus.] The construction is not altered by the 
words h4M»d plus. They are inserted as though they were an 
adyerb. 'The Albans pitch their camp five miles, no more, 
from the city ;' millia being in the accusative, as naming the 
diMtance. So, cum decern haud plus miUibus militum, ' with ten 
thousand soldiers, no more.' Livy XXYIIL 1. 

2. Gircnmdant.] There are two things noticeable about eir- 
cumdo: — 

a. The verbs compounded of do, dare, dedi, daiut (' give,' or 
' put'), and prepositions of one syllable, are all of the third con- 
jugation, and pass through changes of Yowel ; as cuido (ad), ' put 
to,' addire, addldi, addltua; condo (cum), 'put together,' con- 
dihre, condidi, condUui. But with longer words do retains its 
exact form; as, circumdo (circum), 'put around,' circumdas, kc, 
cireumddre, eircumdadi, circumddtus; venundo {venum, 'sale,') 
'put for Mile,' vewundAre, venundidi, ventmdHtus, But vendo, 
* sell,' which is contracted from this word ventmdo, is of the 
third conjugation ; and so is credo, 'put faith,' 'trust ' (from do 
and a root ere, * faith'). 

6. Circumdo is one of those verbs which hare a twofold con- 
strnotion. The original construction is, eapiti coronam cir- 
cumdo, ' I put a garland round his head ;' coronam being in the 
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accuaatiye, aa oaming the object moved ; eapUi in the datire, as 
naming the object affected by my action. But eircumdo ac- 
quires the meaning * Burronnd ;* and then the construction u, 
caput corona eircumdo, * I surround his head with a garland ;' 
capvl being in the accusatire, as naming the object changed 
from a bare to a covered state; corona in the ablative, aa 
naming the instrument or subsidiiBiiy object with which I per- 
form Uie action. Similar verbs are dcno, * give * and ' present ;* 
adtpcrgo, ' sprinkle on * and ' bespatter ;' mdwt, * put on ' and 
' clothe ;' as, vettem pueUcB indwt, and pviUam vote tnduo, 

3. InfestoJ Infututf an old participle from infero, means 
literally, 'carried against,' 'presented at.' Knights charging 
with spears in rest would charge infettis KasHs, Compare in- 
fettU armU concurrunt, XXI. 5. Hence the secondary sense 
which it has here ; ' hostile,' ' dangerous.' 

4* Ezercitn.] From Note XIII. 2, cum exercitu might poa- 
sibly be expected here; for the army might be conceived 
as simply accompanying Tullus. But more than mere accom- 
paniment is expressed. Livy does not mean to speak of TuUua 
and the army as coming together on terms of equality ; but to 
show the manner in which Tullus comes — as an enemy at the 
head of his army, in hostile array. 

5' Stfttivis.] The adjective staiivut (from ato) means 'sta- 
tionary.' Stativa ccutra, therefore means 'stationary camp.' 
Which two words being frequently used together, ttcUiva came 
to be used alone in the same sense ; ' stationary camp,' ' head 
quarters ;* or simply, * camp/ when pitched for more than one 
night Similarly cani stands alone, without capiUi, to mean 
' grey hairs ;' dextra and sinistra, without manus, to mean 
' rignt ' and * left hand.' So, too, primaa (without paries) agere, 
' to play first parts ;' calidam (witiiout aquam) potare, ' to drink 
warm water.' This use of the adjective must not be confused 
with that explained XL 4, where the adjective, by the mere 
force of its gender, passes into nouns naming men, women, and 
things of a certain sort. 

6. Dncit.] JuBt as stativa came to be used alone, without 
castra, in the same sense as the two words combined ; so duett 
is sometimes used without exercitum in the sense, 'leads his 
army,' ' marches,' ' moves,' as here ; and educit, a little below. 

7. Qaam prOXime.] Notioe this construction for expressing 
a quality in a very great degree. Ccuar quam mcunmas potest 
copias comparat, ' Ccesar gets together as lurge forces as he can.' 
A combination, as it were, of the two constructions, Cossar 
maximas comparal copias ; and, copias tam quam potest comparat : 
' Ccesar gets together the largest forces, so as he can.' Possum 
may be left out. We may say either, dicam quam Ifrevistime 
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potntmf or dteam quam hrevittime, for ' I will speak as briefly as I 
can.' Q^a9Uu$ also is combined with the BU]>erlatiYe ; as, 
Mannibal quaniam maximam vcuHkUem poteti eoedibtu tncmdtis- 
que tfficitf < the greatest possible devastation.' 

8. Inde legatmn.] "From that point he sends forward an 
enyoy, and bids him tell TuUus that before fighting there was 
need of a conference." 0pu9 means * work/ 'business,* *need.* 
In the sense of 'need/ it is used with three case& 

a. With the ablative ; as, opus mihi est cibo, ' there is need to 
me of food/ 'I want food/ literally, 'there is businesn to me 
with food / dho being in the ablative, as naming the specified 
object (U. 10). 

6. With the genitive, but not usually; as, qwmti ctbi opus 
fviU f 'Of how much food was there need?' ctbi being in the 
genitive, as naming the passive possessor of the need. 

c In apposition ; bb, opus miki est cibus, ' food is a need to me.' 
But without change of number; as, milUes opus sunt Hln, 
'soldiers are a need to you/ 'you want soldiers.' Or in this 
construction opus may be considered an indeclinable a^ective, 
meaning ' necessaiy.' 

^. Prinsqaam.] Priusquam is followed by the subjunctive^ 
when the dependence on the main verb is real ; that is, when 
the subjoined action is not spoken of as really taking place : as 
in the text, where, however, dimiccnt would be in the subjunc- 
tive, as being in oratio oUiqua, But when the dependence is 
verbal ; that is, when the adjoined action is spoken of as really 
taking place, or as already commenced ; then priusquam is gene- 
rally followed by the indicative ; as, priusquam subiere, XI. 3. 
The same general distinction applies to antequamt dum, and 
donee ; also to postquam ; except that, as the sense of the word 
hardly allows of the action being represented as not taking 
place, it is almost always followed by the indicative (lY. 17). 

10. Non redditas.] " The non-restitution of the property," 
Non-redditas-res is a noun, exactly like injurias. See lY. 12. 

11* Repetitffi Sint.] In the subjunctive, as being in orOftio 
obliqua after audisse (YII. 16). 

12. HujUBCe.] The ce at the end of hujus is called an endttic ; 
an enclitic being a little word pronoimced and generally written 
with the preceding word. Tbds enclitic ce, abbreviated from 
ecce, ' lo,' ' behold/ is often added to demonstratives for the 
sake of emphasis : as here, ' this war in which we are now 
engaged.' lUe with ce becomes illic, tUcec, iUuc. So itie becomes 
islic, istax, istue. But hie is itself compounded of an old 
demonstrative (perhaps he, ha, hud ; like iUe, iUOf iUud) and ce. 
In the declension of the word, as we now have it, we find some 
of the old cases without the ce ; aa hujus, and the plural cases, 
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except kae : while the other old eases hare diippeared, and 
left oompoundi in their stead; as. Air, Acer, hoc; A««c. kmme 
{hum-c, the m being changed into «, as in tf^n^em), kamc^ hoc, 
fiM. To these compounds it is not usual to add ee again, 
though it is occasionally added, all idea of the derivation being 
lost : but to the other cases ce is frequently added ; as kmjms^e, 
hi'Ce, hcB-ce, or hax, kc 

18. Eadem prs te.] " Nor do I doubt that yon, Tti]lu% 
profess the same :" literally, ' hold the same before you.* 

14. Dictn Speciosa.] Literally, * fair in the telling :* dittm, 
or the supine in t», as it is called, being the ablatiTe of a noun 
formed from the verb. Of this yerbal the only other case is 
the accusative dufttm, commonly called the supine in tuny 
which is used after verbs of motion, like the names of towns, 
without a preposition : as, ierunt Momam, * they went to Rome ;' 
ierwnt venatum, * they went to hunt' So, legoioM paeem petiium 
mitiuni ; * they send ambassadors to sue for peace.* 

15< Imperii.] Observe that Livy does not use the contracted 
form ; as imptri, terviti. This was used by old writers, and is 
always found in Virgil and Horace. Afterwards it grew out of 
fashion. 

16.Utri ntris.] "By which may be decided which of the 
two peoples is to rule the other.** Alter means * one or the 
other of two ;* uter, * which of two ;* neuier, ' neither the one 
nor the other ;' tUerque, ' either the one or the other,' « both.' 
Of two persons, I ask, uter dignior f Of more than two, quis 
ilignitnmiu f So, of two, you answer, vierqne digmus ; of more 
than two, omnea digni. Am alter is combined with alter: as, 
alter cUteri imperat, * the one rules the other ;' so u/er is com- 
bined with uter; as, uter utri imperatf * which rules which ?' 

In the plural, utri, as usual, means ' which of the two parties^* 
&c. See VII. 11. 

17. Displicet.] Verbs are called transitive, when they denote 
an action which {msses on directly from the subject to soms 
other object, so as to move or change it ; intransitive, when 
they denote an action which does not so pass (1. 9). lioir, 
when the action is performed by the body, it is tolerably dear 
whether it passes directly or not. But when the action is not 
performed by the body, it is more difficult to say how it passes. 
Tliere can be no doubt that, if I carry or kill Caius, I act on 
him directly, so as to move or change him : but it may be 
doubted whether I act thus upon him, when I love or please 
him. In other words, it may be doubted whether ' love ' and 
' please ' are transitive or intransitive verbs : but there can be 
no doubt that ' carry ' and * kill ' are transitive ; just as, on the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that ' run ' and ' walk ' are 
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intmnsttiye. We need not, therefore, be lurprlsed to find that 
the same action has been viewed differently by the Romans and 
the English, so that the verb denoting it is truisitive in one 
language, intransitive in the other. Now in English we know a 
verb to be transitive, if it is followed by a noun without a 
preposition ; as, ' I carry Cains :' in Latin, if it is followed by 
a noun in the accusative ; as, porto Caium. All other verbs we 
hold to be intransitive. This, it must be remembered, is not the 
definition, but the test, of transitive and intransitive verbs. 
It is the test of the light in which an action was regarded by 
Romans and EDglish. 

Take, for example, verbs denotin;:: emotions of the mind : as 
love, hate, fear, envy, grief. AmOf odi, iimeot are transitive; and 
so are the verbs, * love,' * hate,* * fear.' Invideo is intransitive, 
but ' envy ' is transitive. Doleo is transitive, bat ' grieve ' is 
intransitive. So again plticeo and ditplieeo are intransitive; 
but ' please ' and ' displease ' are transitive. Thus, in the text, 
TuUo is in the dative after displicet ; but we say, * the plan 
does not displease Tullus.' The Romans, therefore, conceive 
that, if I please or displease Tullus, I act on him indirectly, so 
as to influence or affect him : but not directly, so as to move or 
change him. There will generally be something in the origin 
of the verb to account for the light in which the action is 
regarded. But. whether this be observed or not, the pupil 
should carefully note down and commit to memory every verb 
he meets with, which in Latin is followed by a noun in the 
dative ; but in English by a noun without a preposition. 

18. QnSBrentibllS.I The rule is for the noun naming the 
(tgent a^ter passive verbs to be put in the ablative with the 
preposition a6 ; as, Caaar a Bruio occiaus est. But the dative is 
occasionally used, when the writer wishes to imply that the 
action performed concerns or benefits the agent. As if in the 
text it were, * Searching on both sides (in both armies), they 
discover, as they wanted, a plan.' Compare, Sie disnmiUimu 
bettiolis commtmiter eilnu qutBritur. Cic. Nat. D. II. 128. 



CHAPTER XX. 

1* Sua qidsqiie.] Q»i*qtie is often introduced into the sen* 
tence in apposition with the snbject-word ; as here with fratres, 
the understood subject-word to dimieent. * With these bro- 
thers the kings treat, that they should fight, each for his own 
oountry, with the sword ' So, militea tua$ quiaque abeufU domo$ ; 
< the soldiers go away every one of them to their own homes.' 
Sometimes the verb agrees in number with juugM, instead of 
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its proper subject-word : as, pictores et poetcs tuumquUque opu» 
a vtUffo eonnderari vuU, Cic. Off. I. 14. Notice, also uiat 
^uisque comes immediately after bwu. 

2. Imperinm.] ** Proposing that the sovereignty should be 
on that side from which the yictoiy should proceed." 

8. Dimicarentl See xix. 9. 

4. Ut CPJUB.] " That the people, whose citizens should con- 
quer (or, conquered) in that combat, should rule over the other 
witib good faith." 

a. Though the relative is strictly an adjective, yet it is com- 
monly used without its noun. Its noun, if inserted, would be 
the antecedent. Thus in the sentence ; homo, quern miti, dicU ; 
guetn agrees with homintm understood : homo, quem (hominem) 
min, dicit, * the man, which (man) I sent, says.' But this noun 
is so seldom inserted, that our rule for the relative must be : — 
* In gender and number the relative agrees with its antecedent : 
for its case, it depends on its own position as a noun in the 
relative clause. It also transmits to its verb the person of its 
antecedent.* 

6. Sometimes, however, the noun is inserted, and then the 
antecedent is generally omitted from its own sentence ; as, 
quern hominem misi, dtcU; a form which we cannot translate 
literallv into English. So, quern ceperani exsulea mmUem, herbidus 
eat ; * the hill which the exiles had occupied is grassy.' And so, 
in the text, populi is inserted in the relative clause, but the 
antecedent populus is omitted. 

6. Vicissent.] Suppose the conditions were, ' The people, 
which conquers, shall rule ;* the Latin, in oro^io direeta, would 
be ; is, qui vieerit, populut imperitcUnt. Not vincit, * conquers,* 
as we carelessly say : nor vineet, ' shall conquer,' as we might 
say ; and as would seem correct, for the conquering is future : 
but vieerit, * shall have conquered,' the future-perfect indicative, 
because the conquering will be perfected before the ruling 
comes into operation. Now suppose this condition were nar- 
rated in oratio obliqwi, as a present fact ; ' we agree that the 
people which conquers (or, shall conquer) shall rule ;' the Latin 
would he,fcedus icitur hit legihua, ut w, qui vieerit, populua 
imperitet : vieerit being no longer in the indicative mood, but 
in the perfect subjunctive, which thus appears to have a future 
as well as a perfect signification. Lastly, if the condition is 
narrated as a past fact, as in the text ; * it was agreed, that the 
people which conquered (or, should conquer) should rule :' the 
Latin becomes, foodiu ictum eat hie legibua, ut ia, qui vicisaet, 
populut imperitaret : imperitaret being in the imperfect, and 
vicittent being in the pluperfect^ because of ictum eat (L 12). 
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CHAPTER XXL 

1. FljBni VOCibnS.] PUmas is used with two cases. 

a. With the ablative ; as, puer pUnva at eibo, * the boy is 
filled with food ;* cibo being in the ablative, as naming the 
cause (IX. 7)» or specified object (II. 10). So voeifnu, in the 
text. 

b. With the genitive ; as, puer pUnua est ciW, * the boy is full 
of food ;* cibi being in the genitive, on the principle explained 
VI. 5, and XY. 4. From such expressions as Mtietas cibi, 
'satiety of food;' indigentia optMit, 'need of money;' the con- 
struction is extended to adjectives and verbs denoting the 
qualitieB.of satiety, fulness, need, and the like ; as,p2entf« cibi, 
adoUscetUem temeriUUiM impUt (XXXIV. 6), diva <mri, pauper 
argenti, regie egena aqucB, parem orbua liberarum, kc 

2. Ezpertes.] As the whole possesses the part, any word 
^ denoting that one has a part in an object is followed by the 

noun naming the object in the genitive ; as, particepe eormlii, 
con9or$ litit, &c. Hence, too, any word denoting that one has 
ceased to have a part in, or simply has not a part in, an object, is 
followed by the genitive ; as, expera periculi, extort cvlpm^ &c. 
Hence, too, the construction, rent furti, * accused of theft ;* inwM 
probri, * innocent of guilt ;' and the like. 

8- Agebator.] " Was at stake." 

^ Minime gratnin.] Notice this mode of expressing the 
veiy opposite 3 a quality. In Latin, the opposite is ordinarily 
expressed by the prefix in ; in English, by the prefix tm, or the 
affix las; as, grains, * pleasant,' or * thankful;' ingratus, * unplea- 
sant^' or 'thankless.' But minime gratus, 'least pleasant,' is 
stronger than ingratus, and more elegant than ingratissimus. 
Moreover, this expression is useful with the many adjectives that 
do not admit of the prefix in, 

6, Infestis.] See XIX. 8. 

6. Tend.] This distributive numeral implies * the three on 
each side ;' that is, the six. See XIY. 7. 

7. NeC his.] " Neither to the Roman nor to the Alban three 
does their own danger present itself." His and illis are in the 
dative, as naming the objects operated on indirectly, not moved 
or changed, by the act of presentation. And so is animo, just 
below; only his and illis name the whole persons; imimo the 
part spedally influenced by the presentation, 

8. FeciSSent.] See XX 5. The past tense of fecisseni is 
owing to the word futwra; 'and the destiny from that day 
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about to be to their country, the destiny which they themBelyes 
had made.' When the destiny comes into being, the mitUng it 
is past. And it is fteiaaemty not fectriiU, because the main verb 
olmrvaiut is in the historical present. 

9. Neutro.l " To neither side." The adverbs in o answer the 
question, whither? as, tcfo, ' to that place by you ^ iUo, 'to that 
place yonder ;' eo, eodenij quo, utro, &c. The termination o would 
seem to imply that these were originally ablatives ; but there is 
nothing in ihe idea of the ablative case answering to the 
question, whither? This question is answered by the accusa- 
tive, and in some measure by the dative (H. VIII. 7)t but never 
by the ablative. It has been supposed, therefore, that these 
adverbs are old accusatives {isto-nif ill<Mn) that have lost the 
final m ; and this view seems supported by the fact that, beside 
ido and iUOf we have isfuc^ illuCt also meaning ' thither ;* and 
these are neuter accusatives from iMtic^ illic (XIX. 12). lato 
then would be, iHom loeumt * to that place by you ;' tMtue, * to 
that by you ;* the neuter istuc meaning generally, ' that which 
is by you,* just as rerum means 'that which is true* (XL 4. d). , 
Further, it may be said that the demonstrative hk has no 
adverb Ao, meaning ' hither,* because it has no accusative with- 
out the enclitic ce (as hum or horn, likei^um or ittom). It only 
has hue, like ill uc, with the enclitic. 

10. Spectaculo.l This is rather a peculiar use of the dative. 
It may be called, by way of distinction, the dative of end or 
design. £a res Caio magnce. est cures, * that matter is a great 
care or anxiety to Caius.' Caio is in the dative, in accordance 
with the usual construction; for Caius is affected by the 
matter ; just as in the simple sentence, Caio aA liber, * Caius has 
a book,' Caius is affected by the book existing, if it belongs to 
him. But why is cures t It would seem as if care were re- 
garded as pei-sonified. ' The matter exists so as to affect care.' 
If care could speak, it might say, 'That matter acts indirectly 
on, or concerns, me ; it is an afiair of mine.' At all events, we 
may take as a general rule : ' If an object is mentioned as the 
end or design of an action, as that to which the action serves or 
tends, its noun may be put in the dative case.* Ccssar legumes 
duos prcssidio castris reliquit, * Csesar left two legions as a garri- 
son for the pamp.' If prcssidium could speak, it might say, 
'Those legions are for me.' Hoe vitio mihi dant, * this they set 
down as a fault to me.' Caius remrpuhli^iam queestui habuit, 'Caius 
looked on the state as a source of gain.' Earn rem religumi 
hahuit, ' he took the event as a warning from heaven.' Incum' 
hUe in studium eloquentiee, ut et vobis honori, et amicis fUiliicUi, et 
rei-puhlicce emolumento esse possUis. Cic. de Orat. I. 8. 

This construction is sometimes called that of the double 
dative, because it is generally found with two datives, m 
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appean from the aboye examples. But as this tenn explains 
nothing, and as there is often only one dative, it seems better to 
adopt a separate name and explanation, as above. In the text, 
then, tpectaculo names that for which the blood and wounds 
serve ; it is in the dative of end. And there might be another 
word, as omnifriM, in the dative by the ordinary construction. 

12. Saper alinm.] Here there seems no doubt that aliui 
can only mean * the one or the other of two.' See XYII. 1. 

18. Vice QIliUB.] ''Breathless at the danger of their one 
champion." Vice is a defective noun. There is in the singular 
no nominative or dative ; only, G. view, A. vicem^ Ab. vice. And 
in the plural it seems that the genitive does not occur. 

Vieia means originallv, ' turn,' ' change ;' henoe, ' changes of 
fortune,' ' fate,' 'hazard, 'lot' Vice is in the ablative, as naming 
the cau9t of their being breathless. 

14. XJt nniversis.] ^< wid nc have here the force of 'though' — 
'yet.' ' Though by no means a match singly for all three, yet 
against each confident.' 

Sie seems to mean, 'circumstanced as he was.' Ptrox and 
ferocitfu are constantly used in a not unfavourable sense; aa^ 
'courageous,' 'high-spirited,' 'warlike.' Cicero (de Sen. 88) 
speaks of ferodtoM as the attribute of youth, just as ivfirmUa^ 
' weakness,' is the attribute of childhood, and gravitat, ' steadi- 
ness,' of middle age. 

15. CapeSBitJ "Takes to flight." Cap-esBO, formed from 
cap4o, 'take,' by the addition of the suffix ea to the root, 
means first, ' take eagerly,' ' snatch ;' as, capet9unt cUmrn derUi- 
bui ; but more usually, * take in hand,' ' undertake ;' as capetaere 
remrpublicam, helium, magittrcUtu, &o. 

16. Ita — ^at.] 'In the manner in which,' or 'in such 
manner as.' 

a. /to is the adverb of manner from u ; 'in that manner,' ' so.' 
Ut is the adverb of manner from gui ; ' in which manner,' ' as.' 
As, then, it and qui are often combined : as, neque tu is ea qui 
neacitu, ' nor are you the man to be ignorant :' so are ita and ut. 

b, Sie is the adverb of manner, from hie ; ' in this manner,' 
' thus.' There should, therefore, be the same difference between 
the use of Ha and aic, that there is between the use of the logical 
demonstrative is and the physical demonstrative hie. See 
XV. 1. 

17. Sineret.] The tense of aineret, as of aegregaret, is owing, 
as usual, to the past sense of the historical present capeaait, 

18. AUqnantam.] See xx. 6. 

1». Qasdis— faventinm.] in the genitive, after the noun 
clamor, with which qwdia agrees; 'with a shout, such as la 
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wont to be the Bhoot of, ftc.' " Betide qui, * whioh— esactlj,' 
there mre the reUtiye luyectiTeB qnalia, 'which — in point cf 
quality/ ' of which sort ;' qucuUug, * which — ^in point of magni- 
tude,' * of which size ^ qwU, * which— in point of number/ ' how 
many.' Theee are genenJly used in connexion with the adjee* 
tives talu, * such — in point of quality ;* tantut, ' such — in point 
of magnitude ;* tot, ' such— in point of number.* They there- 
fore b^r the Bame relation to these that ^t does to idem, which 
means 'such — exactly;' t. e, 'the same/" H. p. 168. But 
they are often used without these antecedents (m they are 
called), as in the text. 

20. Deftmgi.] Fungor is one of those transitiye deponents 
which we spoke of (V. 7) as followed by the ablative case. Its 
ordinary meaning is ' discharge,' ' execute,* ' do / aa, fvmgUm 
officio, ' ne discharges his duty/ The accusative might, there- 
fore, be expected after it ; but the ablative seems owing to the 
origin of the word. It probably comes from fugio, * flee ;' its 
first meaning being 'escape from/ 'get rid of.' Hie object^ 
then, from which one escapes would naturally have its noun in 
the ablative (IIL 6). It is, however, never used in the sense of 
shirking ; it only means, 'get rid of by discharging,' as we get 

. rid of a duty by dischai^ging it The compound dtfvmgcr is 
used in the same sense. Ikfugtrt predium is 'to shii^ the 
battle / defungi prcdio, ' to fight the battle out.' 

21. Alter.] Alter here is the third Curiatius, but the second 
of the survivors. AUerum, just below, is the second slain. 

22. SingoILl " One on each side." 

28. Dnos.] i>iM> is also in use for the accusative. So both 
amboi and ambo are allowable. 

24. Sastinenti.] StutinetUi agrees with Curi<Ui<i, omitted, 
which is in the dative after defigit. * He drives his sword into 
Curiatius.* The sword is moved; therefore gladium is in the 
accusative. Curiatius is not moved, but is affected, by the driv- 
ing; therefore Curiaiio is in the dative. And so I think is 
jugvlo, and for the same reason; Curiatio naming the whole 
person thus affected, and then jugvlo naming the part of him 
specially affected. This double dative, if it is one, bears no 
resemblance to that spoken of in Note 10, but is like hit—animOt 
in Note 7. 

Jvgulo, however, may be in the ablative, as naming the 
place in which the sword was driven. But, if it were, we 
•hould rather expect the preposition tn ; as, evUrwn in corde 
d^git (XLI. 12). 

25. Eo — quo.] When to means 'thither/ 'to that point,' it ia 
probably the old aoouaative e-om, from it (9). But eo is also the 
•blative neuter ; and, as such, has three meanings. 
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o. ' There,' ' at that place.' This is a rare use, but one allowed 
hj the idea of the ablatiye (XY. 2). 

b. * By that/ ' by so much.' In this Benae it is used only 
with comparatives. We mav say, major pede, * taller by a foot ;' 
dimidio minor, * less by a half / the noun naming the excess 
being in the ablative, as telling something more about the 
quality : and therefore we may say, eo mxijor^ * greater by that 
— excess/ ' greater by so much.' Similarly, eo magis, * so much 
the more ;* eo minus, ' so much the less.' But generally, in this 
sense, eo ib joined to quo, as in the text (compare ita — tU, note 16); 
which words are commonly translated, ' the ' — * the ; ' as, eo 
ffravior dolor, quo culpa major ; *the greater the fault, the 
heavier the pain / literally, ' the pain is heavier by that excess 
by which the fault is greater.' In the text there is no com- 
parative, as there usually is, in the relative clause. We should 
rather expect propUts, 

c. ' Through that— cause ;' ' on that accountb* In this sense 
we have had eo (X. 10) : and it is regularly in the ablative, as 
naming the cause (IX. 7). 

26. Alteri.] See VII. 11. 

27. DitioxdB.] This is a common expression; ditionis nvning 
the object to which the Albans were made to belong — ^the 
sovereignty or jurisdiction of another people. So, Tyros mare 
ditionis swb fecU ; * Tyre made the sea her own,' ' belong to her 
own sovereignty :' uries Carthaginiensium ditionis erant ; * the 
cities belonged to the jurisdiction of the Carthaginians :' id est 
judicii mei j * that is for me to decide : ' id nee juris nee potestatis 
mecB est ; * that comes within neither my right nor my power/ 
' I have neither the right nor the power.' 



CHAPTER XXIL 

I* Juveni.] Juveni might be in the genitive here, as naming 
the possessor of the soul ; but the dative designates the haughty^ 
youth as affected by the stirring of his souL Compare Numitori 
(IV. 18). 

2. Victoria Sna.] See XII. 8. CompUraJtio is the grammatical 
subject of the sentence ; but the resX subject is Horatius, to 
whom Sfua refers. 

8. Oblita.] fl. From the construction, mem4ma mortuoruM, 
' recollection of the dead ^ oblivio ojicii, ' forgetfulness of duty ;* 
it follows, as usual (XV. 4), that verbs and adjectives denotmg 
znemoiy, forgetfulness, and the like, are followed by the gmitive 
ease : as, memini paKflns tm, ' I remember your father ;' oUiviac9r 
H 2 
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officii, ' I forget my duty { admcneo te etj/ataiit, ' I remind yoa of 
your poverty ; * mentor patritE, oUitut patrioi, &c. 

h. But when stresB is to be laid, not on the state of mind 
produced, but on a special object actually forgotten or remem- 
bered, then this object is conceiyed as acted on directly, and its 
noun is put in the accusatire : as, omnia qwE m^mini, * every 
fact which I remember;' oblivitcor eausam, * I forget the (parti- 
ciple) case ;' recorder vocem, * I call to mind the voice.* In fact^ 
recordor is almost always followed by the accusative ; for it 
suggests the idea of motion ; * I bring into my mind again.' 

4- Obstabat.] ' stood before the deed, so as to hide or screen 
it.' Hence the dative ; ' the deed' being, not moved, but acted 
on indirectly, by the * recent service.' 

6* Ad VUlgnS.] After ingratti9 we generally find the dative 
(XII. 9). Veneri ingrata e»i auperbicL Venus is acted on indirectly, 
being unpleasantly affected, by pride. In the text, therefore, 
ad vidgut should be taken rather with judicii : * a judgment in 
the eyes of the people (when brought before the people) un- 
pleasing.' 

6. Auctor.] Augea means ' make to grow* Auctor^ therefore, 
is ' one who makes to grow' (as rec-tor, 'one who rules;* ara-tor^ 
* one who ploughs ') ; that is, * one who has anything to do with 
bringing about or furthering a thing from its beginning to its 
end :' hence, ' founder/ ' author,' * doer,* ' promoter,' ' seconder.' 
Here the word seems to be ' author :' though perhaps the sense 
is best given by the phrase, ' responsible for.' 

'Author,* of course, comes from auctor : and from avgeo, too, 
comes auctumnus, * autumn * — ^the time for gathering in the 
growth of the year. Of our names for the four seasons, ' autumn* 
is the only one derived from the Latin ; and, as such, is least 
used ; the Saxon word * harvest ' being more common among 
country people. 

7. Horatio.] " To try Horatius for treason." Ourphrase 
differs from the Latin. The duumvirs sit as judges. What do 
they sit as judges about? bring up, as it were, and pass in review 
before them ? The crime of treason. Therefore perduellio is in 
the accusative. Who is affected by this ? * Horatius. Therefore 
his noun is in the dative. 

8. Perdaellionem.] DwUnm (from (fuo, 'two') means 
originally ' a fight between two,' ' duel ;' then, * a fight between 
two sides ,■* that is, ' war :' in which general sense the modem 
form helium is used. From the old form, and the preposition 
jxr, comes perduellis, * one who is at war,' ' a public enemy ;* 
with the special meaning, ' an enemy to one's countiy,' that is, 
' a traitor.' Perduellio^ therefore, means, 'crime against the state,' 
' treason :* a crime of which Horatius was thought guilty. 
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because in kUling his sister he had usurped that right to punish 
which belonged to the state. ^ It was not denied that she was 
worthy of death : her father judged her jwre caaam : but it was 
not her brother's place to kill her. 

9- Judicent.] Jf*dieo means, ' sit as a judge upon ;* and as 
a judge may both try a case and pronounce sent^ce upon it, 
judico may include both these meanings, as it does here, and in 
the ' awful scroll ' which IAyj quotes. But a few lines below it 
refers only to the judge's final awurd : ' I, sitting as a judge, 
adjudge troason to thee, Publius Horatius.' 

10. PrOVOCatione.] " if he appeal from the duumvirs, let 
him contend (wil^ them before the people) on the appeal ; if 
they win, coyer his head, 8ic** 

11* Pftmrnri nm. ] This was a narrow belt of land running 
round the city, on either side the city wall. It was held sacred^ 
and was therefore left unoccupied. Ko building might profane 
it on the inside, no plough on the outside. 

It was called pomcerium — from jpojf, ' behind/ and moerium 
(muruB) ' wall' — ^not more, says Liry, because it was behind the 
wall, than because the wall was behind it. 

12. Patlio jure.] ' in virtue of his right as father.' By this 
right he might exercise what was called 'poeWa poteitat / the 
power which a Roman father had over his children, grand- 
children, &c., if bom in a legal marriage ; and which included, 
among other things, the right of putting them to death. 

13. AlliinftdverSUniin.] Animadverto (from animum adrerto) 
means ' turn my mind to,' ' consider,' ' notice ;' and specially, 
' notice for the purpose of punishing ;' hence generally, ' punish/ 
' avenge.' In this sense it is almost always followed by in, as 
in the text : animadvertam in JUiuiUf ' I will punish my son.' 
But when it means simply ' observe,' ' notice, ' consider,' it is 
followed, as a transitive verb, by a noun in the accusative : as, 
nuirix animadvertit puerum dormientem circumplieatum aerpentis 
ampUxtL Cia de Div. L 79. 

14. FnisseJ Notice this compound of the future participle 
and the past tense of turn, answering to our compound of 
* would' or ' should have ' with the past participle : as, niti te 
vidis8em,\ fnoritums fui : ' if I had not seen you, I should have 
died ;' the compound in Latin literally meaning, * I was just on 
the point of dving / but implying that, as I saw you, I did not 
die : just as the EUiglish compound means, ' I was bound or 
under obligation to die,'' but implies, that I did not die. In 
oraiio obliqua this construction becomes, as u^ual, dteii te, ni*i 
te vidinei^ moritwrwm fuiut ; as in the text : except that in the 
text the imperfect ttaH denotes a state still existing, not an 
action already completed, as vidistek 
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15. Orboin liberis.] The noan after orbus may also he in 
the genitive (XXI. 1) : but in prose it is usnally in the ablative, 
as specifying the object of which one is bereaved (IE. 10). It 
thus agrees with the ablative after all words denoting departure 
(III. 6). 

16. Liberis.] The four following words should be carefully 
distinguished : LibeTf libera^ liberum, G. liber-i, * free :* Liber, 
O. Liber-i, an Italian deity corresponding to the Greek Bacchus : 
Idberi, G. 2t6«r-orum, the singular being hardly ever found 
(VII. 12), ' children :* and lAbtr, G. libr-i, m ; * rind/ or * inner 
bark of a tree ; ' hence (from its ancient' use for writing on) 

* book f just as our word ' book' comes from ' beech,' because 
the Saxons used to write on thin beechen boards. 

17. HnnCCine.] ffu^ itself is compounded of the old de- 
monstrative and the enclitic ee (XIX. 12). But forgetting this, 
the Romans sometimes add another ee; as they would to 
ilium, which then becomes Ulwnc or illunce. And to this is 
added still another enclitic nH ; the df before n9 becoming d ; 
as, hu7icc9t ktmccini ; illwndi, iUtrndni. This enclitic ne is used 
in questions, being added to the most important word, which it 
renders emphatic : mi frcUer, mi fraier, mi frtUer, cries Cicero, 
tunc id Veritas es f * Could you of all men suspect ?' 

18. Incedentem.] in its first meaning, 'walking with stately 
step.' See XIY. 2, a. 

19. Enm.] As usual, with a logical force (XVI. 2). Hunece 
meaus ' this man whom I hold in my arms, whom I show to you;' 
referring to the object as perceived by the senses. Bum means 

* the man of whom I have just said such things' — ' this man, I 
say ,** referring to the words just uttered in the sentence. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. Transitionis.l " By a promise that the Albans would 
cross over to them." The Albans possess the transitio actively, 
for they were to make it ; and the transitio possesses the 
promise passively, as a thing attached to it. The order of 
the words seems to point to this construction. Otherwise we 
might' consider both Albanorum and tranntionit in the genitive 
(of the active and passive possessor) after pacto. 

2. DeSCiSSent.] See II. 17. Though deadsco is of the third 
conjugation, its perfect forms detcivi, kc, resemble, and are 
contracted like, those of the fourth. 

8. Gonflnentes.] " At the confluence of the Anio with the 
Tiber." As the Tiber has not been mentioned, it would seem 
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that thiB spot was called Chf^^MnUs, * the meetiiig men :* just 
aa the town built where the Rhine and Moselle meet was cedled 
Cbf^Hentef, the origin of the modem name Coblenti. 

4* Ffopius.] Though there is no adjective in Latin meaning 
' near/ but oxdy the comparative propior, * nearer/ and the 
superlative proximvu, ' nearest / there are the three forms of 
the adverb prope, propius, and proxime. After both adjective 
and adverb the dative is the natural case ; for, if we are near 
an object, that object is certainly not moved, but is affected by 
our nearness. But beside its use as an adverb, prope (like circa) 
is also a preposition ; and, as such, is followed by an accusative, 
the dative not being used in Latin after prepositions. And not 
only so, but propitu and proxime are also used as prepositions, 
and as such are followed l^ the accusative. 

5. Miiactllo.] " At first the Romans, who had been standing 
nearest, were astonished.** For the dative mtroeufo, see XXI. 10 : 
for the infinitive euf, see IV. 10. The subject-word of the 
sentence must be understood from the adjoined clause — ' the 
fact of their flanks being uncovered.' 

6. Salios.] Numa's Twelve Salii (XYL) were distinguished 
as Palatini^ because th^ were attached to the temple of Man 
on the Palatine Hill : these as CoUini (understand Quirinalet), 
because their sacred place was in colle Quirinali. They were 
probably dedicated to the service of Quirinus. The Salii were 
so called (from mtlio), beoause in their solemn processions they 
danced and leapt. 

7. PallorL] The natives of Benares having erected temples 
to Warren Hastings, this fact was pleaded in his favour at his 
trial in Westminster Hall. Burke's reply well illustrates the 
feeling with which Tullus would at such a moment vow tem- 
ples to Pallor and Panic. " He saw (Burke said, as quoted in 
Maeanlay's Essays) no reason for astonishment He knew 
something of the mythology of the Brahmins. He knew that» 
as they worshipped some gods from love, so they worshipped 
others from fear. He knew that they erected shrmes, not only 
to the benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to the 
fiends who preside over small-pox and murder. Nor did he at 
all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such 
a Ptantheon." 

8. Imperat.] a. ImrpHro (from tf> and pdro) means 'put 
upon ;' just as com^paro means ' put together / ae-paro, * put 
asunder / prcB-paro, * put before.' Hence impero means * im- 
pose as a tax;' tSfprcvvMUB trUmiwn imperat, 'he imposes a 
tribute on the province ;' and generally, ' order/ ' eommand.' In 
this sense it is usually followoi by «i<, as in the text (VIL 16) ; 
whereas /M^ is usually followed by the infinitive. 
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h. Again, impero, m its origin requires (XIX. 17), ii followed 
by the dative of the noun naming the person ordered ; as, jun- 
gere equoi Tiian vehcihus impercU Jlorii, * Titan imposes on the 
Hours the yoking of his horses;' whereas, .^u6eo, meaning simply 
'order,' is followed by the accusative, as in the text. The 
messenger is commanded to order, whom I The cavalry. What f 
Baising spears. Therefore both equiUa and trigert are in the 
accusative after /u^eca (H. YIII. IS). 

». Intereapsit] See ii. 5. 

10. Rati.] " Believing what they had heard the kmg say to 
be true." 

11. Eo acrias.! "All the more fiercely," — ^more fiercely by 
that excess which hearing and believing the king's words pro- 
duced. See XXI. 25, 6. 

12. Pars— fidebantj See xiv. ii. 

18* Ex COllibUS.] ^ coUibtL8, because they were among, as 
it were inside, the lulls ; ab oppido^ because they were outside 
the town. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

1' Oratnlatnr.] "Congratulates Tullus on the thorough 
defeat of the enemy.** The Latin oonstruction is quite according 
to rule. Devicto»-hoste8 is to be taken as one noun, like prtBdtg- 
amtMCB (TV. 12 and V. 1) ; and as the object 'named by it, the 
defeat of the enemy,'is, as it were, brought before Tullus by the 
congratulation, it 1b in the accusative case ; while TuUo, which 
names the object, not moved, but concerned in the congratula* 
tion, is in the dative (II. 5). 

2. Ab extremo.] "Beginning with the furthest." Extremo 
does not mean any single extreme object, but generally, * that 
which is furthest.' See XI. 4, d. 

8. Etiam.] " As well as by the summons of the herald." 

4. Gircamdatnr.] " The Roman army surrounds them ;** lite- 
rally, ' is put round them.' See XIX. 2, 6. This is the passive 
of cirewmdo in its original meaning. It is also used in the 
passive in its acquired meaning ; as, Venm cireumdata nimbo, 
* Venus girt with a cloud.' 

5. Il^jassa meo.] " It was by no order of mine that the 
Albans withdrew to the hills." There is no noun injuanu, 
Q. injuuUe ; but only this ablative form. 

6. MettOS ille.] Mettus was not standing by the speaker ; 
so Tullus does not say hie ; nor by the persons addressedy the 
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Romans ; bo he doM not say itte ; but by some third persons, 
the Albans; therefore he says UUt * Mettus yonder' ^V. 1). 

7. In animo est.] The subject-word to eat is tradueere: 
' Transporting to Rome is in my mind.' 

8. Redeat.] Though redeeU is in the subjunctiye, there is no 
word in the sentence to which It can be subjoined. But this is 
a Very common Latin usage. From such expressions as tino, 
volo, or impero ut rtdeat, the verb denoting permission, will, or 
order, with the conjunction, came to be omitted, leaving the 
verb in the sub^unctiye alone to mean the same as the whole 
phrase had previously meant. Thus redeat here means, * I will 
that it return,' * let it return ,** as if it were subjoined to some 
such verb as vclo omitted. But it must not be supposed that 
the speaker himself understands any omitted word. The present 
subjunctive, either in the second or third person, has come to 
have this sense quite by itself. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

1. AdflBqaant.1 "Level with the ground." Tecta is in the 
accusative, oecause the houses were moved by the action. Solo 
is in the dative, because the ground was affected by the action, 
being thereby strewed with the houses. 

2. Quibns.] The time during which an action is being per- 
formed has sometimes its noun in the ablative case, as in the 
textb For we may consider it mentioned in the sentence as 
subsidiary to, or telling something more about, the action of the 
subject. " But the Romans generally took a deeper view of the 
time during which an action is performed, than to regard it 
merely as a subsidiary object They regarded it as acted upon 
directly by the performer, as changed by the action ; and there- 
fore they put its noun in the accusative. Auffvatv* quadraginta 
annoi prcrfuU Bomce, 'Augustus ruled over Rome for forty 
years.' Those forty years were so acted upon by Augustus, 
that they have taken his name, and are called the Augustan 
age." M. yilL 10. Compare BomiUus tepUm et triginta rtg- 
navii onnoc XYIL 

8. TempdratiuiLl " The temples of the gods were spared," — 
' mercy was shown to, ftc' 

a. Tempero (connected with tempu$, 'portion of time,' and 
templum, 'portion of space' (V. 8) ; both words coming from the 
same root, tetn, ' cut off,') is primarily a transitive verb, meaning 
' apportion ;' then, ' cheek,' ' rule,' ' tame ;' in which sense it is 
foUowjad by the accusative ; as, JupUer rm homimm temptroL 
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But it IB also used intnuaitively to mean ' preserve due piopor- 
tion,* * exercise control ;' when it ia followed by the dative ; aa, 
tempera liwfwz, 'preserve control over your tongue.' Then it 
means, 'forbear/ 'abstain;' when the noun after it is in the 
ablative, with or without ci>, as specifying the object from which 
he abstains; as, temperai a laerymU, iemperai rink. Lastly, it 
means, 'exercise control over mysell' Kow when I am saHl to 
exercise control over myself with regard to an object^ it gene- 
rally means that I show mercy to that objecti that I spars it. 
Thus tempero comes to mean 'spare,' as in the text; in which 
sense the object spared has its noun in the dative, as it is acted 
on indirectly by my exercising control over mysell We see 
from its origin why tempero is followed by the dative, when it 
means ' spare.' But parco, the ordinary Latin word for ' spare,* 
is also followed by the dative. Hence it appears that the 
Komans regarded sparing as an action which did not pass on 
directly to the object spared. And naturally ; for if we spare 
a person, we rather do not do, than do, anything to him. See 
XIX. 17, and note down parco and tempero, 'spare.' 

6. As, then, tempero, in the sense of ' spare,' is intransitive, it 
cannot pass through the persons of the passive voice. We can 
say, in English, I am spared ; but we cannot say in Latin, tern- 
peror, parcor, any more than we can sa^ eurror, ' I am run ;' 
ambuloT, 'I am walked.' It is only an object acted on directly 
that can be named as the subject of a passive sentence. We 
must, therefore, have recourse to the impersonal construction, 
and say, as in the text, tempercUum eat templis, 'mercy was 
shown to the temples;' templia being in the dative after c«m- 
peratum, exactly as it would be after temperavere. So, for ' we 
should spare our enemies,' the Latin is^ parcendum eat inimicis. 
See H. VIII. 24. 

4. Quo frequentiaBj See XXXYL lo. 

ff« Ab anois.] Notice this double use of ah. Quiea ah armia, 
' rest from arms ;* dabatwr ab rege^ ' was given by the king.* But 
there is no real diiFerence. Ah \b put before the noun naming 
the agent, because the action is conceived as coming from the 
agent. ' No rest-giving oame from the king.' 

6. Implicitns.] Literally, 'was entangled in a tedious 
disease.' The earlier writers preferred implicavi, implicatua ; 
the later, implieui, impliciiua. 

7. Degeret.J The subject-word to degeret is the omitted an- 
tecedent to qui. Ratua eaaet is in the subjimctive, because the 
relative clause, of which it is the verb, is inserted in the sub- 
joined dauK, ut — degereL For degeret, see VII. 8. 

Bego (from de and ago) is properly a transitive verb, meaning 
' spend,' ' pass ;' some word meaning time, as diem, tempua, being 
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commonly used after it. But this word ia not imfreqnently 
omitted, like exercitum after dueo (XIX. 6) ; and dego by itself 
means * pass time,' * live :' as in the textw So Icetvs deget, * he 
will Uve happy-' Hor. Od. XXIX. 42. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

1. Gomitift.] The Oomitia airitUa, or assembly of the thirty 
euricB, in which were comprised all the full citizens of Rome ; 
called sometimes populua^ as in the next line; sometimes 
pcUrieii. The other residents, who had not full rights of citizen- 
ship, were called pld>t. 

2. AnctoresJ "The Senate oonfinned the appointment." 
For auetor, see aXII. 6. This, rather than ' originator,' seems 
the proper meaning of auctor, Auctor legit does sometimes 
mean ' proposer of a law f but more commonly and correctly, 
' seconder of a law :* one who makes to grow what another has 
started. 

S. Omnia sacra.] " Ordered the Pontifez Haximns to copy 
all the sacred rites out of Nimia's journals into the state — tablet, 
and poet them up in a public place." 

4. GivibUB— fecta.] See II. 5. 

5. Abitonim.] The ab implies, 'away from the habits of 
his predecessor.' 

6. Ne qiiando.] 'Lest at any time,' or 'that at no time.' 
Qiumdo is an adverb of time, from qui ; and, like qui, is both 
interrogative and indefinite, as well as relative. 

a. Relative ; as, twn quando legate mitimus, * at the time 
when we sent the ambassadors.' 

6. Interrogative; as, rut, quando €go te cupieiamt *0 
oountiy , when shall I see yon T 

c. Indefinite ; as in the text. Remember this use of the in« 
definite with ne, instead of our *that' with a negative; as, 
'Catus published an edict that no one should depart/ Catua' 
edixit ne qude exiret (not, ui nemo) : * I ask you to do nothing 
against your will ;' hoc te rogo ne quid agcu invittu (not» ut nihil). 
So for ' that no ' put ne uUut, not ut nuUut ; for ' that never/ 
ne unquam, not ut nunquam^ 

7. PlaCHit.] '* This hill it was resolved to unite to the dty, 
not only by a wall, but, ko.** There is no subject-word to 
plaeuit ; but the group of words id — conjumgi urbi expresses the 
subject : ' the fact of the Janicnlum being united, &c., seemed 
good.' 7(2 is in the accusative before eonjungi, 

8. Adempta.] See ill. 15. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

1- Gui fln nm. ] Literally, ' For whom when wealth was now 
making spirits/ Cvi is in the dative, as naming the object 
affected by tte making; as, civibui facta tpes, XXVI. 4. AfUrnm, 
or usually animi, means, among other things, the ' passions * or 
'emotions' generally; and also any particular emotion, as 
courage, anger, pride. Here it seems to mean 'pride,' or 'con- 
fidence.' ' The pride with which this accession of wealth in- 
spired him was increased by his marriage with Tanaquil, a lady 
of the highest birth ; and one who would not readily suffer the 
condition, into which she had married, to be inferior to that in 
which she had been bom.' 

2. Innapsissetj a very rare word, and one after which the 
dative might possibly be expected. But the accusative is quite 
intelligible, just as it is after invado, incedo, &c. (XIV. 2). In- 
nubOf therefore, means, ' enter by marriage.' 

5. Ezsoletl "As the son of an exile and a foreigner." See 
IIL6. 

, 4« GaipentO.] in the ablative, as naming an object sub- 
sidiary to the sitting. The preposition in is commonly placed 
before nouns (not names of towns or small islands) that name 
the place at which an action is performed. But the object on 
which I sit or stand, or wear, or carry anything (X. 6), or per- 
form any similar action, has perhaps more commonly its noun 
in the ablative, without a preposition ; for it is more clearly 
mentioned as subsidiary to the action. It is almost the instru- 
ment b^ which the action is performed. It is a very nice point 
to distmguish whether or not a preposition should be placed 
before a noun in the ablative. On this head it may be re- 
marked : 1. After some verbs it seems a matter of indifference. 
2. After others the usage of the best writers has established a 
preference. 8. Prefix the preposition, when otherwise there 
might be ambiguity. 4. Do not prefix it, when the object is 
put forward as essential to the performance of the action. 

5* Saspensis.] " Dropping lightly down on floating wings." 
Suapensibs, literally, ' hung up,' * suspended,' gives the notion of 
' loose,' ' light ;' as of a tiling floating lightly in the air. Simi- 
larly, stupenao gradu ire means, ' to walk on tiptoe.' DemiUo 
means, * I let down '—an object ; demiUorf ' I am let down ' — ^by 
some object; among others, by myself; that is, 'let myself 
down.' Many verbs have in the passive this reflexive sense. 

6. Ministerio.] "As if sent Anom heaven to perform the 
office." The dative of design (XXI. 10). 
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7. Perita.] See XV. 4. 

8< Venisse.] ObBexre the tenaes of venu»e and poiiendere, 
TanaquU's words were, alea venit, * the bird is oome/ the coming 
being past : rtffnwn portendit (pres.), ' it portends a crown/ the 
XK>rtending being present. Which tenses are preserved in wratio 
obliqua, according to the role given VIL 15, a. See also H. 
VIIL 16. 

9. Belli domiqae.] See XV. 2, h. Under the same head 
come the following words : <iami, humi, heUi, and militicB, in con- 
junction with dami, and, probably, animi; as, domi maneo, I 
remain at homef tedeo humi, *I sit on the ground;' quorum 
wfu8 fuerat domi miiitiaique eoffnita, ' whose valour had been 
known both at home and in the field :' eonfusua animi, * con- 
fused in mind ;* <Effram animi, * sick at heart,' (XLL 9). 

10. Interesset] See vil 8. 

11* Expertus.] "Having been tried." Experior is a (transi- 
tive) deponent ; and therefore the participle a^aeritu means 
' having tried :* as, rem expertua, XXiX. 4. But it is also used 
passively, as if there were an active verb experio, as it is here. 
And so are many other participles of deponent verbs ; as, quam 
ut adijtitcantur omna optarU, eamdem accusant adeptam; 'which 
all wish to attain, and all find fault with when attained.' Cic. 
Sen. 4. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. Minonun gentiuin.] To distinguish them from the 
Paira majorum geni^m, as the older senators were called. 

2. Girco.] Of the Circus Mazimus, between the Aventine 
and Palatine Hills, which in the time of Livy held about 
150,000 spectators, there is hardly a trace lefL 

3. Bpectacnla.] Speetaeulum properly means ' show,' ' spec- 
tacle ;* but here tpectitcuia must mean, ' places to see the show 
from.' They were probably wooden platfonns, or stages, which 
each senator or knight raised round the course for hunself and 
his family to stand on. They were called fori, ' decks,' from 
their resemblance to the deck of a ship. Before the death of 
Tarquinius, these temporary platforms gave place to a perma- 
nent building, with regular tiers of seats, whicn also were some- 
times called fori. 

4. JSdificanda.1 " To be built on." This is rather a bold 
expression, as adifico means * build.' The only instance of this 
use quoted in the dictionaries is from the Digests ; si intulam in 
mari cedi/haverim, eoniinuo mea ett; ' if I build on an island in 
the sea, it is forthwith mine.' 



no 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



1. Victoria — CSdeJ it Ib not usual, for fear of ambigaity, 
to have two ablatives in a Bentenoe, without either being diatin- 
guiflhed by a preposition, unless one of them marks the place or 
time. But there is no ambiguity here. It is quite clear what 
the words victory and slaughter tell about the fighting. In this 
sentence, indeed, there are three ablatives, prime being the 
ablative neuter from primus. But almost aU notion of an ablative 
is lost in the adverbial use of the word. 

2. Agednin.] ^9^, the imperative of ago, is used as an excla^ 
mation of encouragement : ' come on T ' quick 1 ' ' stir your- 
self.' To this dum, 'while,* is added as an enditie: so that 
agtdum means ' quick for a moment !* ' come now 1 ' ' now then 1* 
Dum follows in this manner negatives ; as, ncndum^ necdum^ 
vixdum : and imperatives, as here, and adetdum, * here for a 
moment* 

8. PoBSit.] The subject-word to paatU is the omitted antece- 
dent to qw)d, 

4. Bern eipertnsj See xxviL ii. 



CHAPTER. XXX. 

1. Latinis fecit] See iii. 9. 

2. Ubi nnsanamj ''in which they nowhere came to a 




guiaquamf 'any:' and so are unquam and nunquam, 'at any- 
time,' and ' at no — time.* 

8. JEdein — Jovis.] -^dea or (Edis (the older form) means 
originally 'room,' 'apartment;' but has, in the singular, the 
special sense ' temple,' as consisting of a single room. In the 
plural it means 'a house;' that is, a collection of rooms. So 
Utera means 'a letter of the alphabet:* lUercB, 'a letter* or 
'epistle ;' that is,, a collecUon of letters of the alphabet 

a. Hence arises a difficulty about these words. For<F(2e<may 
mean either 'temples,' or * a house,* or, as there is no plural of 
the plural, * houses.' To obviate in some measure this confusion, 
distributive numerals are used instead of cantinals. Thus — 

Duce <JBde$ means ' two temples;' but, 

Bina cedet, ' two housea.' 
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Quahtor Uteres, ' four letters of the alphabet;' but, 

Quatema Uiera, ' four epistlee.'. 

h. Svagula U not used in this way instead of «ncr. For the 
confusion arises, when we wish to speak of more objects than 
one— of more temples, or of more houses than one; and then, 
of course, we could not use a word meaning ' one.' Una adei, 
therefore, is ' one temple : ' itncB eedet, * one house.' 

c. Further, this use of the distributive is extended to those 
' plural-only' nouns which name a single object (VII. 12), as 
etutra, 'camp;' not because they require it to prevent con- 
fusion, but because they resemble those which do. But it is not 
extended to those 'plural-only' noxms which name more objects 
than one; as liberi, 'children;' because in these there is no 
resemblance, ^des, * house,' names a single object, and so does 
catiraf 'camp:' hence we say, hina wdes, 'two houses;' hina 
MMfra. ' two camps.' But liheri names more objects than one : 
hence, as usual, tre$ liberi, quatuor liberi, ko. 

4- Futnram Olim.] ''The future size :** literally, 'the size 
abo ut to be hereafter. OHm, from oUe or oh, the old form of 
iUe (XY. 1), means ' in yonder times,' ' in times not these, but 
either past or future;' hence, either 'formerly' or 'hereafter.* 
Compare quondam, Yll. 1, h. 



CHAPTER 'y^'^T- 

1. Yisn.] See XIX. 14. 

2. Paero.] Compare NumUori ietigit onirnvm memoria, IV. 18, 
and fMvei juveni animum eamploroHo mrorit, XXII. 1. Here, as 
in the passages quoted, the genitive might be expected : but the 
dative is quite natural. Caput arsit, ' the head was on fire.' 
Who is affected by the head being on fire ? He to whom the 
head belongs. Therefore his noun ptiero is in the dative ; and, 
standing first in the sentence, shows that he has a concern in all 
that follows. This may be expressed in English by the some- 
what awkward turn : ' a slave-boy had his head on fire.' So, 
* Numitor had his heart touched.' 

8. SenrioJ See III. 8. 

4. Reges.] 'The king and queen,' ' the royal personages.' 

fi' Viden'.] For videgne, The e of the endiiic ne is often 
dropped before a consonant : and if the word to which it is 
attacned ends in «, this too is often dropped. Thus we have 
dotin* for ioHtne (XIJ. 7) ; pergin* for payttne, 

0* Quondam.] " Some day or other " — I do not say when. 
See TILL 
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7. IndollB.] l^or thk gamtive, see X. 5, 

8. Confeni.] " Comi>ared with him.** Boirow the ei firom 
the next clause. Either the dative may be used with ctmfen ; 
as, ut parva magnU conferamf * to compare small things with 
great ;' the small things being moved, and set by the side of the 
great, which are influenced thereby : or, more usually, the pre- 
position cum is repeated with the ablative ; as, conferte kane p<»cem 
cum iUo bello, 'compare this peace with that war;' the peace 
and the war being set together. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

1* Fro indicniissiniO.I " who had always held it very un- 
fair that they snould be driven from their father^s throne." The 
preposition pro means primarily, 

a. * Before,' ' in fi*ont of :* as, eontederaaU pro eattru duo exer- 
eitua, XXI. 

6. ' In defence of,' ' for the sake of ; ' for I may put an object 
before me, to stand in my defence : as, ut pro 8ua pairia dimi- 
cent, XX. 1. 

c. 'In place of;' for I may step back, and put an object 
before me, to stand in my place, as my substitute : as, quum pro 
eonmle inCiliciamproficucent Atkeiuu venitaem. Cic. de Orat. I. 82. 
Hence all such words as proconsul, proprcetor, &o. And from 
this notion of one object being in place of another come all such 
meanings as — 

* Equivalent to,' 'as good as,' ' as,* 'for :' as pro vndigniuimo 
in the text. So, pro certo Kabeo, * I hold as certain :' hunc amari 
pro meOf * this lad I loved as my own son : ' pro moriw) est, ' he is 
as good as dead.' Also such meanings as — 

' In payment of,' 'in consideration of,' 'on account of :' as, 
pro vectura solvere, ' to pay for the carriage ;' tepro tva eximia 
auavitate amo, ' I love you for your sweetness.' 

d. ' In comparison of,' ' in proportion to ;' for I may put an 
object before me, on purpose that it may be compared with me : 
as, pro ardore. See VIII. 1. 

2. Averteret.! The preposition a implies ' away from the 
other.' Compare XXVL 6. 

8. Socurim.! Notice this word as preferring the accusative 
in im instead of em. See IV. 8. 

4. ForaS ejicinnt.] The Latin for ' I turned the boy out of 
doors' is, puerumforas eject: for, 'the boy remains out of doors,' 
puer forU moratur. That is, the adverb foms implies motion 
from the inside to the outside : the adverb forte implies rest 
outside. This difference may be explained by reference to the 
origin of the two words. Foria, Q. for-is, is the Latin word in 
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UM for ' door:' but there must have been an old word fwfi^ 
O. fw-CB^ of which fwiM was the accuaatiye^ and foru the 
ablative pluraL ^orcu, therefore, means ' to the door and 
through it to the outside/ as the accusative marks motion to 
a place (XI. 9) : forit means ' at the door outside,' as the ablative 
marks rest at a place (XV. 2). 

6. Mirantiiim.] See XIY. ii. 

6. Quid reU See IX. d. 

7. Salubria.] "All was going on weU." 

8. Confidere.] " She trusted that in a day or two they would 
see him." Obeerve that u is omitted before eomfidtrt, Ipmm, * the 
man himself/ ' the person of whom they were talking.' Ipse is 
merely the logical demonstrative is, wiUi the enclitic pse added 
to give emphasis to it. In old writers the t« was declined, the pu 
remaining undeclined, according to the custom of enclitics : as, 
eamrpse, eo-pse, ea-pse. Ipse, like is, may be used of all three 
persons ; as ego ipse, ' I myself;' tu ipse, ' thou thyself/ Caius 
ipse, * C^us himself.' Like other adjectives of the sort, it often 
passes into a noun (XII. 5) : but as such, it seldom names any 
but a third person, and then only in opposition to some other 
object 

0« Audientem.] Audio,*\Leax* is followed by the accusative : 
for the object heud is conceived as acted on directly, being 
brought as it were to the ears of the hearer. And when cmdio 
means ' hearken to/ ' obey,' it generally preserves this oon- 
struction ; though it &b occasionally found with the dative, the 
object heukened to being conceived as standing still and affected 
by the obedience. But ooedio (from 6b and amdio), * hearken to,' 
' obey/ and pareo, * obey,* are always followed by the dative^ 
just as in French Mir is followed by the preposition d. And, 
though audio, meaning ' hearken to,' is generally followed by 
the accusative, yet the participle cmdiens is foUowed by the 
dative, and generally by this noon dieto : ' hearkening to the 
word,' ' obedient.' In the text» beside dido, there is another 
dative, Servio; for Serviutf is affected by his word being heark- 
ened to. 

Note the verbs dbedio and pareo, * obey/ as among those which 
are intransitive in Latin, but transitive in English. 

10. Sede sedens,] See XXYIL 4. 

11. Fnngendse.] Pwigcir, being usually followed by the 
ablative (XXI. 20), is usually an intransitive verb (XIX. 17) : 
and, as such, has no passive participle fimgendus, just as there 
is no fnoriendus from moricr. But fmgor is occasionally fol- 
lowed bv the accusative ; and, being so far transitive, has the 
participle yiiii^enduj^ < to be dischiuged,' just as miror, * admire,' 

I 
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hM mirandtu, ' to be admired.' So paHar, which k nsoaUy 
intransltiye (V. 7), is occaaionally timzuitiye ; end hence we find 
the paeaiye pertioiple in dvu ; as spa poUwu i orwm eaatrorum; 
* hope of taking the camp ;' literally < en the camp to be taken' 
(V. 1). 

12. Vids.] SeeXXLlS. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1. Libonun.] The genltiTe plural of the aecond dedenaion 
haa ocoasionallT thia contracted form, especially in poetry. So 
we &id dmum for <jiiomm, dtum tor dearum, virwm for virormm, 
fnodium for modiorum, ko, 

2. Aggreditnr.] After aggredior (from od and gradior), 
* ?ralk to/ ' approach,' * undertake/ we may either repeat the 
ad, as in the text : or not ; as, opiu aggrtdior opivmrn easibnt, 
Tac. Hist I. 2. When it means * address,* ' accost,' * attack,' it 
is transitiye, being followed by the accusatiye without od. 

3. Interlucet.] The clause quihu$ — inierlueei is a mere ad- 
jectiye to ordimmi, and is so completely independent of the 
sentence^ that the indicatiye mood is presenred : though, as it 
is a clause inserted in a subjoined clause, the subjunctiye would 
be more customary. Compare XXV. 7, and XXiCYIL 9. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1. Invidia reglli.l See ill. 14. Here the passiye poflneasor 
may be regazded as the cause. 

2. Domesticos.] "Members of his family." D<me9Ueo9 ia an 
adjectiye, paiised into a noun, like met, sut, Ac. (XIL 3, 6). 

8. Nnpseranl] " The two daughters of Tulllus had married 
the two TarquiniL" 

a. The yerb nubo well shows how an action, which primarily 
has to do with no one beside the performer, may be brought to 
bear on some other object, so that the yerb denoting it may be 
followed by a noun in the datiye case. 

"Nubo, from the same root as nuhet, * doud,' means primarily, 
' put on a yeU/ At a Roman wedding, the bride put on a 
bright yellow yeil, called /ammtfum, 'flame-coloured' (eeJum being 
understood ; see XIX. 6) : and this yeiling being so important, 
wtbo came to mean, ' put on the bridal yell/ — in partioulBr. 
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ThixB Oaia nMt means, ' Caia puts on the bridal veil In doing 
this, Caia performs an action, which bears on some other object. 
Who is affected by her putting on the bridal yell ? Who is acted 
on indirectly by Caia ? Clearly the bridegroom. Therefore his 
noun is in the datiye case, and the sentence becomes, Caia wubU 
Oato." H. p.l42. 

b. Here, too, we have a good example of the same action being 
viewed differently by the Romans and Eng^h, so that the verb 
denoting it is intransitive in Latin, transitive in English (XIX. 
17). The verb ' marry ' is transitive, whether referring to a 
man or a woman. We say indifferently, ' the man marries the 
woman,' or * the woman marries the man.* For we are inclined 
to put man and woman on an equality. But the Romans, 
while they have the transitive verb dueo to denote the action 
of marrying when performed by a man, have only the intransi- 
tive verb nubo to denote the same action when performed by a 
woman. Caiua ducit Caiam, or in full, Caitu Caiam duett uxortm, 
* Caius leads home Caia as his wife.' The man, th^ conceive, 
acts directly on the woman. He leads her as his wife ; moving 
her from her father's house to his ; changing her from her old 
condition of filial, to her new condition of conjugal subjection. 
But the woman's part in the transaction is i^ their opinion very 
subordinate. So they say, Oaia nubit Oaio, ' Caia puts on the 
veil for Caius.' That is, they find for her a verb denoting an 
action, which primarily has to do with no one but herself, and 
which is never conceived as operating directly on the man. 
They do not allow nubo to pass into a transitive verb, as they 
allow several verbs (XI V. 2) : but they keep it intransitive, 
regarding the man not as moved or changed by, but only as 
concerned in, the action of the woman. 

4. Minor.] See IIL 10. 

6' FravsB ambitionis.] See x. 5. 

6. Implet.] Itnpleo, like plentu, is followed both by the 
ablative and genitive. See XXl. 1. 

7. Infestior.] Infestua means both 'dangerous' (XIX. S), 
and ' endangered ^ both ' troublesome,' and ' troubled.' Here 
it seems to have the latter sense, as also at the beginning of the 
chapter : ' unquiet,* ' xmsafe.' Via 9erpentibui infeda means, ' a 
way made unsafe by serpents :' hence our word * infested.' 

8. Parricidia.] As parentes means, not only ' parents,' but 
' relations ' generally ; parrieidium (from parent and ccedo) 
means * murder of one's relations,' and not only of one's parents. 
Compare the meaning of the woxd parent in French. 

9. Regis criminibUS.] See ill. ll. Here the passive pos- 
sessor cannot bo regarded as the cause. 

x3 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

!• AgendflB reL] " The time for action." Action poaaaaseB 
the time passively as a thing appertaining to it. For the nonn 
c^encto-ret see Y. X. 

2. In 8ed6.] Obserre the preposition m after aedetu, and also 
after eonmdert a Utile below. See XXYII. 4 and XXXII. 10. 
These instances are sufficient to show that it may be inserted 
or not. Perhaps in the test it is owing to the number of 
ablatiyes in the sentence. 

8. Hoc rei.] See IX. 6. 

^« Andacia.] in ^e ablative, as naming the accompanying 
caute of the danng (IX. 7). 

6. TenereJ His words were, patrU met teneo aedem, ' I hold 
my father's seat' When the words are narrated in ttratio obliqua 
after qmm rtapcndisset, * having answered,' the tense of the 
verb clepends in English on the tense of the main verb, but in 
Latin it remains the same : oiMim reipondisMt m patru nU tenere 
iedem, ttnert remaming in the present ; ' having answered that 
he did but hold his father's seaty' * did hold 'being in a past 
tense, because * having answered ' is in a past tense. The reason 
of the difference is this : in English, the clause after ' that ' is 
subordinate to the main sentence ; and therefore the tense in 
the subordinate clause naturally follows the tense of the main 
verb, just as in Latin the tense of the Bubjunctive does (VII. 15 
and 1. 12). But in Latin qyLwn — 9edem Ib only one sentence, the 
infinitive ttnert (as well as te) being a noun in the accusative 
case after re9pondi$tel. Whom did he answer about ? Himself. 
Therefore w is in the accusative. What did he answer about f 
Holding. Therefore tenert is in the accusative. And as his 
answer was about ' holding * at the lime when he made the 
answer, not about ' having held ' at any past time, the Latin 
must be tenere^ not tenuiue, whatever be the tense of the main 
vetb. SeeXXVILS. 

6. Apparebatqne.] " And it was evident that he who con- 
quered would be iting." Not mneeret, * shoxdd conquer,' but- 
viciitet, * should have conquered,' because the conquering ia to 
be past before the reigning begins. Not vieerit, * sha& have 
conquo^ :' because appartfxjilt is in the past tense. The simple 
sentence is, regnabit qui vtcerii, 'he who conquers shall be king;' 
vieerit being in the future perfect indicative. Then the preemi 
compound sentence is, apparel refftutiurum qui vieerit (in the pei^ 
feet subjunctive) : and the past compound aentenee is, ag^par^mt 
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regnalurum ^i vieisid, the tense of the subjomed rerb being 
aitmoted as usual by the tense of the main yerb. See XX. 6. 

7. Medinm anipit.1 " Snatches up Servius by the waist, 
and, carrying him out of the senate-house, dashes him down the 
steps to the ground below." Notice this constant use of the 
perfect passiye participle agreeing with the noun of the object 
acted upon, where we use an active participle agreeing with the 
noun of the agent, or more commonly a verb ooigoined to an* 
other by ' and.' Blahim regem dejedt ; * he carried oat the king 
and hurled him down.' Compare the same words, elaiam mewrim 
M» eapiU deieeU : XXXIL 8. 

8* Id quod constat.] "A fkct which is sufficiently esta- 
blished.*' Id is either in the nominatire, as in apposition with 
the whole sentence, or in the aocosatiye after some such word 
as dieo omitted ; ' I am now telling a fact about which there is 
no doubt' Comtat means 'stand together,' 'is established,' 
' certain,' ' welMmown.' 

d. Prima.] " And was the first to hail him king." Notice 
this difference of idiom. Where we use a relative clause or the 
infinitive mood, the Romans simply insert the adjective. ' I was 
the first who denied,' or, 'I was the fint to deny^ primuB 
negavi. ' Of all the provinces, Spain was the last that was sub- 
dued,' Bitpania poatrema <>iBiimmii pr^wineiarum perdomita etL 

10. Facessere.] 'To retire,' 'to be gone.' Fac-tmUt from 
fcK-^Of 'do,' like cap-ttio, from cap-io, 'take' (XXI. 15), means 
primarily, ' do eagerly,' ' despatch,' ' execute :' as, Jusia faeetai- 
fltnf* 'we despatch your orders.' It then means 'bring to an 
end,' 'have done with;* and as, when we have done with a 
thing, we leave it, it comes to mean simply, as an intransitive 
verb, 'withdraw,' 'retire,' 'depart/ as in the text 

11. MomunentO.] "And the pboe still tells the tale**— 
' serves as a monument of the deed.' In the dative of end or 
design : see XXL 10. 

12. Quod-ocdderunt] See XXXVL 6. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

1. Superbc] See in. 8. 

2. Favisse.] While Servius was alive. Hence the tense. 
What he believed was not their 'favouring' now, but their 
* having favoured' formerly. See XXXV. 6. 

8. ConaciOB.] After this adjective comes the ordinazy oon- 
struotion of the accusative and infinitive, as after scto. In fact 
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the diilforanoe between the Terb and adjeetlTe m cbieflT one of 
form, the Terb being so much more flexible. See H. YIL 
80, Ac 

4. XJt qui— reffoaret.] "Inannaeh as he wee reigning 
neither by order oi the people, nor with the sanction of the 
■enate." See YIL 4 : and sum up the uses of qui, both relatiTe 
and interrogatlTe, thus : — 

a. RelatiYe adjoining. Puerum, quern amo, CaiuM interfecii. 
Here the loving has nothing whatever to do with the kiUing. 
Which independence is marked by putting the relatiYe verb in 
the indicatiye mood. 

(. Relative subjoining. Dependence real. Miti UgatM qui 
paeem petereiU, The suing is dependent on the sending both 
really and verbally. It is not stated that the ambassadors did 
sue. Which dependence, both real and verbal, is maiked bj 
the subjunctive mood. Instead of the adjective qui, an adveii 
derived from it> wl, might be used in this sense : as, mt pmmm 
peterent (VII. 4, c). 

c Relative subjoining. Dependence not reaL Miaereor tui 
qui hune hominem feeeris inimieum tibi, ' I pity you ' (not simply 
*who have made/ fecitti; but) 'inasmuch as you have made,' 
or, ' for having made this msn your enemy.' The making is 
spoken of as actually taking place; therefore the dependence on 
the pitying is not r^. But it is spoken of in the sentence as a 
reason for the pitying ; therefore there is a verbal dependence. 
And this dependence, verbal not real, before not after, is equally 
marked by the subjunctive mood. This is the dependence de- 
noted in the text. His reigning without authority is spoken of 
as the reason for his having nothing but force to rely on. In 
the text, indeed, there is an ttl before ^t. And often the fact 
that qui introduces a reason is marked more strongly by prefix- 
ing «<, uipote, prcBaeriim, or quiippe; but these words are not 
necessary for the construction. Ut qui regnaret is, ' as being 
one who was reigning ;' that is, * inasmuch as he was reigning.' 
Instead of the adjective quif an adverb derived from it» quwn, 
might be used in this senses to introduce the reason for the 
main action. See II. 18. 

d. Direct interrogative. Quid agiif 'what are you doing f 
Quern queeriM f * whom are you looking for f Here the indicative 
marks the action as really taking place, and as unoonnected 
with any other action. 

e. Indirect interrogative subjoining. Dependence verbal Die 
viihi quid agcu, 'teU me what you are doing.' Rogavi quern 
qwxreret, * I asked whom he was looking for.' Here the action 
really takes place : but it is Spoken of in the sentence as de- 
pendent on the telling or the asking; and this dependence, 
verbal not real, is marked by putting the verb in the sulgano- 
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tive. Compare^ otiendit mi gmUi tmiU, * he ahows how (or, in 
what manner) they had been born/ IV. 18. Obeerre that the 
adverbe derived from qvii (VII. 4) are, like qui, lued both as 
relativeB and aa interrogatiTes, whether direct or indirect : 
being translated into English bj 'which,' when used as rela- 
tives ; by ' what,' when used as interrogatives : as, eo, unde 
venercU, rediit, 'he went back to the place from which he came ;' 
wnde veniUU t * from what place are you come ?* rogavi unde 
veniuet, * I asked from what place he was come.' 

6- Accedebat.] " To this was added, that by one, who placed 
no hope in the affections of his countrymen, the throne was only 
to be defended by terror." The oonstruction with aceedit is either 
$U with the subjunctive, as here, or qiiod with the indicative ; 
as, quod oceidenmt, XXXV. 12. If the added circumstance 
is stated, not as actually existing, but only as conditional, quod 
is not used, but only trf. In such constructions aecedii is some- 
times said to be impersonal, that is, to have no subject-word : 
but the clause, as vt^esaei, or quod — oeciderufU, may be con- 
sidered to name the subject of the sentence. In XXXV. 12, 
indeed, the subject-word is id; and the following clause ex- 
plains what id is. 

6. Nihil speij Compare the genitives, IX. 6. 

7. Bonis maltare.1 " To punish by oonfisoation." MuUare 
Bans ' to punish ;' and bonis is in the ablative^ as specifying the 



objects in which he was able to punish them (11. 10, 6). Of 
course to be punished in our goods is to be punished by the 
loss of them. 

8. Sed nndej "But all from whom." Unde, originally 
eunde (as in ali-eunde), from qtd, means ' from which.* It de- 
pends, therefore, on the context whether it means ' from which 
place,' or ' from which time,' or * from which circumstance,' or 
' from which persons,' as herei The word which naturally serves 
as antecedent to the relative qui (and the adverbs formed from 
it) is the logical demonstrative «* (and the adverbs formed from 
it), as they both have to do with words, not things. But often 
the antecedent is omitted before ^vt (VIL 18) ; and so it may 
be before the adverbs formed from it, as in the text. Compare 
if and quif to and ^mo, f6t and tt6«, inde and ttjuir, ita and «<, joim 
and quuim, 

9* Posset.] The subjunctive here marks the uncertainty as 
to who these persons were. 

10. Quo COntemptior.] Quo, the ablative neuter from ^vi, 
is commonly used, instead of ul, with the comparative a4jective. 
The literal rendering is, ' by which means the order would be 
more contemptible:' which readily passes into the meaning, 
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< in order that the order might be more contemptible.' Oom> 
pere quin, lY. 15. This ahows how ni, the adveriy of manBer 
from qui, meaning 'in which manner/ came to mean 'that.' 
Ut may be used, as well as qito, with a oomparatiTe acyectire : 
MB, ut tuUcr uaet, a UtUe below. 

!!• Ciun qoibllB.] "With whom he pleased." Here, again, 
the antecedent is omitted, though it requires a preposition : 
' with those with whom he pleased.' 

12. Fams credimUB.] 'Believe' is transitiTe in English; 
but eredOf meaning ' believe/ is intransitive, as its oxigin indi- 
cates. It comes from a root ere, 'fkith f and do, 'put ' (XIX. 2). 
The object, then, in which we put faith is not moved, and 
therefore its noun is not in the accusative ; but it is concerned, 
in our doing so, and therefore its noun is in the dative. 

18. £i Mamilio.] Notice this mode of repeating a word 
after a parenthesis : ' To Mamilius I say ^ it, as usual, having 
reference to what has been said in the sentence. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

1. Volscifl moviU The war was moved, the Yolsct were 
not moved. Hence the cases (II. 5). 

2L Refeoisset.] The partide re, or red, is only found in com- 
position, and primarily denotes 'backf as, reddo, 'put back/ 
' repay.' This notion of ' back ' is sometimes, however, not very 
easily traced, and sometimes appears to be altogether lost. 
Here it refers not to the talents, but to the booty. He got rid 
of the booty, and received in return for it — ^that is, 'back,' — ^the 
talents. In English, we should not express this ; but simply 
say, ' When by the sale of the booty he had made forty talents.' 
Compare, prceda vendmda mtautori data; qimd inde rifectwn eii 
milUi divieum, Livy XX XV. I. 

8* Digna— rege.] JXgnue comes, apparently, from the root 
die; from which oomes, in Qreek, d«Urv/u, 'point out;' and in 
Latin, die-o, 'tell;' in-die-o, 'point out;' also ^dicrvKK and 
diffiiue, ' finger/ literally, ' pointer :' hence in French, doifft, and 
in English, ' digit.' 2>»^im, therefore, means, primarily, ' pointed 
out :' hence ' remarkable/ ' deserving/ ' worthy.' The object, 
then, which is specified as that of which another object is 
worthy has naturally its noun in the ablative 'case (II. 10). 
JHffnui is rarely found with the genitive, but frequently with 
a subjoined sentence : as, dignMM ett qui imperei, * he is worthy 
to rule.' 

4. DeQUL] See XXXUL 1. 
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5* Lentins spe.] ' More lingering than he expected.* Com- 
pare, CO qnum edffmu omnium apinione vtniuet. One. R O. 
IL8. 

0- Bomana.] ** By thoroughly un-Roman arta." See XXL 4. 

7. Ad nltiTnnm.] See XL.5. 

8. Inscia.] Here, again, the construction follows the a^jec- 
tive, as if it were a verb. Compare XXXYI. 2. 

9. QuibUS — esset.] Compare this relative clause, inserted 
in a subjoined clause, with the clause qwbtu — vnterlucet, 
XXXITI. 8. Here the subjunctive is used, because the victory 
of the Gkkbines was a matter closely connected with [the fighting 
of the battle. There the indicative is used, because the distinc- 
tion created by ranks is a fact of general acceptation, true for all 
time, and quite independent of Uie action denoted by the verb 
of the subjoined clause. 

10. Caritate esse.] See x. 5. 

11* Satis Virinm.] SalU is an indeclinable adjective ; aa, 
ao/if ut tUn in legibui prasidium, * ^ou have sufficient protection 
in the laws.' Like the neuter adjectives mu2(t(m, UuUum, &c. 
(fX. 6), it is also used as a noun, as here. So also is parum, 
'not enough;* as, parum prcmdii, 'too little protection,* 
XXXIX. 7. SoOm, like jMtntm, is also an adverb. 

12. DeliberabondOB.] The suffix hundui, or cundu$, denotes 
that a quality is possessed in full ; as ludibwnthtt, ' fuU of play ;' 
iractuuhts, 'full of passion;' deliberalmMtiu, 'full of thought.* 
Observe alsa the word itself, derived from lUn^ ' pound ;' or 
Ubro, 'measure by pounds/ that is, 'weigh.' So we talk of 
weighing the matter on which we deliberate. 

18. Bixerit.] JUfertf being the historical present^ is followed, 
as its present form warrant^ by the perfect subjunctive : ' he 
tells him what he has said.' Or it might be followed, as its 
past sense would warrant, by the plupeifect dtMtet : ' he tells 
him what he had said.' 

14. Ingenio.] in the dative after intiia, the mind being 
affected by the pride being implanted in it Or it might be in 
the ablative after tii, as naming the place in which the pride is 
implanted (XV. 2). 

15. Jtuda.] " Of absent and slain alike.** The prepoaition 
puOa, derived from the same root as jvngo, 'join ;' tMajngum, 
'yoke,' means 'dose to* — in place, in time, in quality. If an 
object is close to another in quality, it is like or equal to it. 
Hence juxta, when used as an adverb, means ' equally/ ' alike ;* 
as in the text. 

16. DiviSQi.] See XXL 10. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

!• B6C6pti8.] The first meaning of rtcipio, u its oomposition 
warrants, is, ' take back/ * get back,' ' recover ,** as, mmquam 
effo Tarmtum recepUaem, nisi tu perdiditsa. Cic. de Orat. IL 273. 
But here the meaning of re seems quite lost (XXXYII. 2), and 
reeeptii can only mean, 'having been taken.' Compare eo oppido 
reeepto, Cass. VII. 18. 

2. UsOB est.! Utor is one of the deponents which are fol- 
lowed by the ablative, though translated into English by transi- 
tive verbs (V. 7). Perhaps because the object which I use is 
an instrument, and the instrument always has its noun in the 
ablative. The primary sense of tUor seems to be, 'asaist 
myself;' and this more clearly marks the object used as the 
instrument with which I assist myself. Utor is occasionally 
followed by an accusative; and, being so far transitive, iJk 
has a passive participle in d%$, utendui, like potior and fumgor 
(XXXL 11). 

8* Operis.] Beside adet and litera (XXX. 8), there are a few 
other nouns which have a somewhat different sense in the plund ; 
as, oMxUiiM^f 'help;' auxilia, 'auxiliary troops;' copia, 'plenty;* 
copia, 'forces:' opera, *workf opene, 'workmen;' as in th« 
text: gratia, 'favour;' gratia, 'thanks.' 

4. Qui qanm hand.1 ** And though this labour, in itself no 
slight matter, was added to military service, yet the common 
people were less indignant at rearing with their own handi 
temples to the gods, than afterwards when they were tnuiB- 
ferred to other works, not only inferior in dignity, but also of 
considerably greater toil ; viz. to making rows of seats." For 
flt^->^lic, see XXL 14. 

5. ForOB.] See XXVIII. 8. He finished the Circus Maximus 
which his father had begun. 

6. Sab terrain.] ** To canving underground." Sub originally 
means ' up ;* but as, if I look up to an object, I am vmder it, 
«ttft means common^, 'under.' It is followed by the ablative 
when the verb does not denote motion ; by the accusative, when 
it does ; as, poma jaeeni 9ub arbore, * apples lie under the tree ;* 
poma iuh arborem jeci, ' I threw apples under the tree.' Not 
that there is anything in the word iub to govern either case. 
Arbore is in the ablative, as naming the place at which (XV. 2) ; 
aiHtorem is in the accusative, as naming the place to which 
(XL 9). What avb does, is to dirtinguish farther the circum- 
stances denoted by the cases of the noun (H. VIII. 20. /) : to 
show, that the apples were not in {in), or in front of {pro), the 
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tne, but under it. In the text, the idea of moUo% under is not 
▼ery clearly conveyed, because the great sewer was under- 
ground ; but part and parcel of the work were drains from the 
mufmoe of the earth to the great sewer below* 

7. QuibOB dnobOB.] "Two works, to which even the magni- 
ficence of the present day has hardly been able to present an 
equaL" Hcbc means, 'this which we see around us;' thatis» 
the magnificence created by Augustus, qui urbem marmoream 
rdiqmt, qiuun latericiam aeceperai, Livy survived Augustua 
three years. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

'!• BolphOB.] Remember the difference between the English 
and Latin idiom. ' He sends to the oracle <U Delphi ;' Ddj^OM 
md oraeulum nvUHt. ' He sends to his &ther cU Rome,' Romam 
ad pairen mitHi. 

2. Sortium.] When persons wished to decide a matter bv 
loty they threw wooden tablets or counters (tarUa)^ marked with 
initials, into a narrow-necked urn {gitella) filled with water. 
The urn being shaken, one of the counters would come to the 
top, and thus mark the person whose initial it bore. In certain 
ancient temples of Italy the oracles of the gods were consulted 
in this manner ; in which case the mark on the counter might 
indicate a certain thing to be done or avoided, as well as a 
person to be selected. Hence mrtea came to mean the ' answer 
of such an oracle ;' then, more generally, the ' answer of any 
oracle,' whether consulted in this wav or not ; then, as in the 
text, the ' oracle ' itself. At Delphi, we oracle made answer by 
words. The Pythia, sitting on the tripod over an intoxicating 
smoke that rose from an opening in the ground, uttered deli- 
rious sounds, which the propJietetf who stood by, interpreted 
and announced to the worshippers as the answer of the gods. 

8. UlliJ UUtts, contracted from vnuluSf the diminutive of 
UHu$, * one,' means ' any :' that is, a single one of a number, no 
matter what that one may be. Qttiiqwim has exactly the same 
sense : only uIIub is generally used with a noun, that is, as an 
adjective ; qwi$qwim without a noun, that is, as a noun. 

a. They are used, with few exceptions^ in sentences which 
are either negative in form ; as in the text, ' not to a single one 
beside;* fiaqne quieqwim rdinqutrtj * not to leave any one thing ;* 
6 ; vix quiequam, * hardly a single thing,' XXXVIII. 7 ; or in 
sentences which, without being negative in form, are negative 
in sense ; as in questions that expect the answer, Ko ; an qmB- 
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^iMim poiesi dieere f s' Not a single person can aa^ :* in com- 
parative sentenoee ; toBtrior erat tfframnu$ quam qui9qwa» mgte- 
riorum^* Not one of hia predeoeeeon was so foul a tymnt as 
he :' with the preposition mne ; tme uUo auatiUosss' he haa no 
help at all/ 

h. It thus appears that ulhu and qm$gwH^ mean ' any/ when 
all other objects of the same class are excluded : whereas quivi* 
and quiliba, which also may be translated by ' any/ mean 
< any ' when all are included (YIL 1). Non euivit potut <tccidere 
quod cuiqtiam potest ; < what may happen to any oim, tdjvj not 
happen to any you please/ that is, ' to all/ 

c. Aliqttii means ' some/ quite generally, without giving the 
idea of ' single,' as tUlut does. Qiiem aequar t QuienUibet, mode 
aliquem ; ' any body you please, so that it is only some one.' 

4* Javenis.] ''A young man very different in mind from 
what he pretended to be :" literally, ' far other in mind than 
the man of which he had put on the resemblance.' 

5. In qnibns.] " And among them." 

6. Qnicqnain.] S^ note 8. 

7. Panun prsBsidii.] XXXVII. li. 

8. PnedflB.] For this dative, see XXI. 10. 

9. Opperiretnr.] " Might bide its time." 

10. Per ambatfesj Ambages is a defective noun; only the 
ablative am(a^ oeing found in the singular. The plural is 
complete ; but the genitive is amb<iffnm, not ambagium, (VII. 2). 
The word is compounded of ambi, or amb, * round,' and ago ; 
and therefore means literally, a ' driving or going round,' 

* roundabout way ;* hence, ' shuffling,' * quibbles,' ' enigmas.' 
Per ambages, therefore, means, ' in a roundabout {or, enigmatical) 
way.' 

The preposition ambi is only found in composition. It is the 
same as the Qreek k/j^H, * round,' and is connected with amho, 
' both :' an object which is round another being on both sides of 
it. From ambi come our words ambigvma and ambUimk. 

11. InoeSSit.] With the accusative, see XIV. 2. 

12. Ex infimc] An adjective is sometimes joined with a 
noun, so as to distinguish, not the object named by the noun 
from other objects, but one part of the object from its other 
parts. Thus, summits mens means * the top of a mountain/ as 
distinguished from the other parts ; extrema insula, * the ex- 
tremity of the island ;* in media vrbe, * in the middle of the 
town / reliquwn opus, ' the rest of the work f ex i^/imo specu, 

* troixL the bottom of the cave.' 
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18. Tnlerit.] la the future perfect, becaoae the giving is past, 
before tiie reigning takes place (XX. 5). 

14. Ignarns— expera.] See XYIII. lO and XXI. 2. 

15. TaceriJ This verb shows how indistinct the boundary 
line between transitive and intransitive verbs often is. T<ieeo 
means ' am silent,' ' say not a word :' a sense clearly intransitive ; 
for not only does not the action seem to pass on to another 
object, but at first sight there seems to be no action at all. 
Accordingly, we have no verb in English answering to taoeo. 
But to the Romans every quality app^ired more or lees active. 
In Latin, therefore, every quali^ might be denoted by a verb. 
Thus they saw in being silent a certain activity, the activity 
perhaps of abstaining from noise ; and so they put taeeo through 
its tenses — ^first as an intransitive verb. But, if a man is silent, 
he may be silent about a certain object : and on this object he 
may be conceived to act directly ; for he passes it by or neglects 
it ; he changes it from a noticed to an unnotioed object. Thus 
taeeo slides into a transitive verb, and is followed by a noun in 
the accusative : as, eommusa taeere, * to keep secrets ;' ut olioe 
taeeam, * to pass over others in silence.* And therefore, like 
any other transitive verb, it passes through the passive form, as 
in the text So, toMiwr amw^ * love is passed by in silence ;' 
tOMuda locutuSf ' saying things that should not be said.' Sileo, 
too, becomes transitive in the same way. 

16. Uter prior.] Compare these two words, when they were 
only two, with qui primue, a little above, when there were 
thz«e. 

17. Alio.] See XXI. 9. 

18. Scilicet.] Sei — lieet means literally, ' one may know;' 
just as vide — licet means, 'one may see;' i--4ieet, 'one may go.' 
Hence eeUicet means ' of course,' ' to be sure,' ' forsooth ;' often 
in an ironical sense, but often in a merely explanatory sense, as 
in the text. ' He kissed the earth, because you must know he 
regarded her as the common mother of all living.' 



CHAPTER XL. 

- 1. Ut in Oa.] " A nation, for that country and that time." 
Ut is frequently used in this limiting sense : ' a nation very 
wealthy, not indeed for our times, but as being in that age — as 
would be regarded in that age.' Compare, multte etiam, ut in 
homine JBomoMO, litera; ' for a Roman too, a well4ettered man.' 
ic. Sen. 12. 
2. Eaqne ipsa.] '' And that veiy wealth was the oansa of 
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the war, beoaiue the Roman king wu anzioiia, not on^ to 
enrich himself, but also, fta" 

a. The subject of the sentence is prapoUert divitiU; for which 
stands^ not id ipntm, as the g^der of pnEpoUere would require^ 
but ea ipaot being attracted into the same gender with the 
predicate coMM. This is not unlike the ordinary construction with 
the reUtive, when, instead of agreeing in gender with its ante- 
cedent, it is attracted into the same gender with the predicate : 
as, anifMtl hoe ^[uem vocamtu kominem; 'this animal which we 
call man.' 

b, Qttoct, the neuter of the relative, is used exactly as an ad- 
verb with the meaning ' that,' ' becausa' It is generally followed 
by the indicative, when it introduces a reason stated by the 
writer himself : as in the text, and quod mdigndbcmtvr just Mow. 
But euet (XXXIX. 18) is in the subjunctive, because Livy does 
not there state the reason as his own, but as the one that influ- 
enced Brutus ; ' because in his opinion the earth, &c' 

8- Ubi id.] "When that did not succeed :" id reforing, not 
to any particular noun, but to the last sentence— the attempt to 
take the town by storm. 

4> COBpti.] As in the active voice there are no imperfect 
tenses in use, but only capi and the tenses formed from it : so 
in the passive there is no tense at all, but only the compounds 
for the perfect tenses — eaptut and some form of turn. 
5. Ut fit.] ' As happens* — 'as is commonly the case.' 
6< Negat esse.] Negat means, ' says not :' as, negai te cegro- 
tare ; * he savs that he is not ilL' It applies, in its entire sense, 
to the first clause— 'he »ay» that there is no need of words :' but 
only with the meaning * says ' to the following clause — ' in a 
few hours he says it can be ascertained.' 

7. Qoin conscendimus.] We have had fvm, from the old 
ablative qai and ne or non, meaning, 'in which manner not,' * by 
which means not,' ' so that not' (IV. 16). Here we have it from 
quid and ne, meaning 'why not ?' 'why not mount our horses f* 
which means, ' Come, quick, let us mount our horses.' It thus 
comes to be used as an exclamation with the imperative mood : 
as gtttn die, 'come, tell me.' 

d- Age sane.] As o^e is properly a verb (XXIX. 2), the 
plural offUe is due, when the exclamation is addressed to more 
than one, and is frequently used. But the singular is allow- 
able; the verb being lost in the interjection. 

Amm is the adverb of Banus, 'sound,' 'sober;' but generally 
means ' indeed,' ' by all means : ' like vaJde from wUidva, ' strong,' 
' healthy.' Age tone, therefore, means, ' Come by all means : ' or, 
as we should rather say, ' Agreed.' 

9. OmneS.] Omnet is subject-word to some such verb as 
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cUnnatU omitted ; the diction being hurried and broken to suit 
the hurry of the action narrated, 

* When for a sport the princes came sparring ttom the camp, 
And found Lucrece combing the fleece under the midnight lamp.' 

Macavlat's Firgimius, 

10. In medio.] instead of mednu being used as an a^jective; 
aB» ti» media urhe, * in the midat of the city* (XXXIX. 12) ; it may 
paaa in the neuter into a noun, aa in the text (XI. i, d). So, too, 
may twnmiM ; either tn tfimmo monte, or in wmmo manHi, bcdng 
allowable for ' on the top of a mountain.' 



CHAPTER XLL 

1* Postqnain satis.] "When ail seemed quiet about the 
houae, and everybody hsi asleep." jSio/wdtto, ' no that he would 
not be interrupted.' The word with which tuta agrees is omnia, 
onderatood from <mne», which is conjoined to it l^ que, 

2. Emiseiis.] Becauae the uttering a sound would be past 
before the dying came on. Compare XXXIX. 18. 

3. Precibns.] a* in a mixture we may conceive both ingre- 
dients moved, as being stirred up together. Hence we find both 
nouns in the accusative after m%$eeo : as, duloe et amarwn mifeet ; 
' you mix up sweet and bitter.' 

b. Or we may conceive one ingredient moved, as being brought 
to the other, which remains at rest^ but is affected by having 
the other brought to it Hence one noun in the accuaative, and 
the other in the dative : as in the text, and frequently. 

e. Or we may conceive one ingredient moved, and the other, 
not acted on at all, but the intintmmt by which the mixture is 
efleoted. Hence one noun in the aoeuaative, and the other in 
the ablative : as^ neetare miicet aquas, * he mixes the water with 
nectar/ 

4* Positnmm.] Notice the omission of te after ait. This is 
not tmcommon. Compare XXXIL 8. 

5. Ut — veniant.] "Begging them come, each with a trusty 
friend." SSrom nuntium, * one who carries a message,' is extracted 
both the verb of asking, to which veniant is subjoined by ui; and 
the verb of tellings after which rem and incidiste are in the 
accusative. 

6. ConventOS.] " He had been met." Oonvenio an intran- 
sitive verb, meaning ' come tog^ether ;' in which sense it can only 
apply to more persons than one ; passes into a transitive verb, 
meaning * come to/ 'meet/ 'accost/ 'visit;' in which sense it 
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applies to one only of the persons who thus oome together : ub, 
convent Pamphilum, ' I met Pftmphilus.* And being transitWe, 
it passes through the passive Yoice, as in the text. Compare 
taceri, XXXIX. 15. 

7. Satin' 8alV8D.} " li sU welir SalvcB agreeing with res un- 
derstood. For sotm', see XXXI. 5. 

8. Quid salvL] See IX. 6, and XXXH. 6. 

9. fgram animL] See XXYIL 9. 

10. Et nude.] *' And that where there was no design, there 
was no guilt : ** literally, ' that guilt was absent from those, from 
whom design was absent.' For the relative adverb tmde, with its 
antecedent omitted, see XXXVL 8. 

11* V08 videritiS.] The perfect subjunctive is often used in 
forbidding with ne: as, 7\k ne qutesiens, * ask not ; * ne tnumtrk 
Ibenun, * cross not the Ebro :* but not, apparently, in ordering 
or requesting. Viderkii, therefore, will be in the future perfect : 
' ye wHX have seen (alreMily) what is due to him; for my p«rt, Ac' 

12. Enm — defigit.] Observe the logical demonstimiive in- 
serted for emphasis : as, XVI. 2. 
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1. Qnisqne.] See xx. i. 

2. Pari.] "Adequate:" 'equal to the purpose.* So par est 
means ' it is suitable,' 'it is proper.' 

3. lyns pectoris.] See X. 5. 

^' TriGipitini.] The cognomen, or family name, of Sp. Lu- 
cretius, the father of Lucretia. Among the Romans the namen, 
or name par excdlmce, was the name which every citisen poe- 
sessed as member of a gena — ^the gentile name. It generally 
ended in iui, as Lucretius, Cornelius. Beside this, each man had 
an individual name, called pra^notMn, or ' fore-name ;' as l^purius, 
Publius: though a woman commonly had no such name, but 
was merely called by her father's gentile name, as Lumtia, 
Oomdia, Again, as in a gen$ there were several fieunilies, a man 
might have a third name, as member of such family. This was 
called co-gnomen, or ' with-name,' because he had this name ' with ' 
his nomen; or, perhaps, in common with the other members of 
his fimuly. Such names were Trieipitimts, Sdpio. The co- 
gncmen answers pretty nearly to our ' sur-name ' or ' over-name/ 
being the name which a man has over and above his Christian 
name. With us, therefore, the Christian name is the name par 
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exeellence—i^e name which each penon haa as a citizen of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

fi- Cui— esset.] Not ercU, as it would be, if these were the 
words of Liyy ; bat eiaet, because these are the words of Brutus, 
though not recorded in a formal oraHo oUiqua. Down to ^W- 
eipUimi, the speech is direct ; and then it suddenly branches off 
into oblique — ' to whom, as he said, the cause of his daughtei's 
death was still more shocking than her death itself/ We may 
compare this with qw>d — etset, 'because in his opinion she was,' 
XXaIX. 18; and may adopt as a rule, ' Without a formal use 
of the obliqna oraHo, a verb in a dependent dause may be in the 
•ubjunctiye mood, when it expresses the thoughts, or words^ or 
alleged reasons of another/ — Key's Latin Ghrammar, 1205. 

6. Invecta.] FUia must not be taken as a noun by itself, but 
in^vecta-JUia must be taken together as one noun. It was not his 
daughter that was brought to their remembrance, but 'his 
daughter's riding/ Compare lY. 12. 

7. Abrogaret.] Impenum is in the aocusatire^ as naming the 
object moved by being rei)ealed or annulled. Jt^ is in the 
dative, as naming the object affected by this repealing (IIL 15). 

8. Concitandnm inde.] The army was to be stirred up 
against the king, not merely at Ardea (t6t), but from Ardea 
{inde). It was to be stirred up at Ardea, and from Ardea be led 
against him, wherever might oe neoessary. 
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1- Pergeret.] Here, as usual, the verb in the imperfect sub* 
junotive after quum denotes an action, which is not merely con- 
temporaneous with the main action, but is mentioned in the 
sentence as a reason for or against it. The dependence, there- 
fore, expressed by the subjunctive is not real, but verbal and 
before. The king was actually going to Home : but his going 
is mentioned asthe reason why Brutus turned aside. 

2. Tarqninio.] "Tarquinius found the gates closed, and 
exile pronoimced against lum." In the dative, as naming the 
object affected by &e closing of the gates, and the pronouncing 
of the sentence. 

9- Ierant.1 Here are three words in the aoousative after 
ierwU, Extulaiwn, the accusative of the verbal from exaulo, 
'live in exile/ always used without a preposition, (XIX. 14] — 
'they went to live in exile/ Ccere, in the accusative without a 
preposition, as being the (indeclinable) name of a town (XI. 9), 
'they went to Ccere.' JStnucot, in the accusative for .the same 

X 
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re«0on m Oonrt ; beofttifle the place or penonB to whidi we go 
were oonoeiTed by the Romans as acted on directly, as changed, 
by our going to wem ; and therefore their nouns were put in 
the accusative. Only before Biru$eo$, as not b«ng the name of a 
town or small island, usage requires the preposition m, which here 
means 'among/ — ' they went to the Etruscans so as to be among 
them.' But uMoi in the next line is the name of the town, not 
the people, and therefore is in the aoousatiye without a pre- 
position. 

4, Condita.] See TV. 12. 



INDEX. 



Ab, compared with ex,l» 4.; 2S. 
13 : aner the paaaiTe, 25. 5. 

Ablative : 

Law for ahlatire, 2. 10. 
NouxiB in ablative, as naming 
caiue, 9. 7; 10. 10; 16. 6; 
85. 4 : manner, 19. 4 : 
object in or <U which : place, 
15. a; S2. 4; time, 15. 
I, a: 
object /rom which : (nfiu, 8. 

6; 27. 3; orftwa, 22. 15: 

object on which : with habeo, 

10.6 ;iedeo, 27. 4. ;B2. 10; 

with preposition in, 85. 2 : 

quality : tuagna epeeie, 10. 5 ; 

87. 10. 
tpee^/Ud object, 2. 10. 5 ; 8. 
10; 86.7; 87. 3' 
Nouns in ablative after the 

comparative, 18. a. 
Ablative requiring cum, 18. a. 

Accedit, 86. 5. 
Accnsatiye : 

Law for accusative, 1. 9. 
Nouns in accusative,as naming 
object to which : place, 11. 

9; 82.4- 
object through which : tme, 
25. a. 
Accusative with tn, 12. 7; 

14.8. 
Accusative with ad, 15. 6. 
Accusative in tm : ^^iierifny 4. 
3 ; Mourtm, 82. 3. 

Ad| compared with tiH 1. 4: 
with de in eompositioD, 16. 4 : 
after inffratue, 22. 5 : meaning 
« at»' 8. 6. 

Adeo, 7. 5- 



A^jectiyes : 

Passed into nouns, 11. 4} ^S* 
II ; 24. a; poraessive, 12. 
3 b; 18. 6 : demonstrative, 
12. 5 : forming adverbial 
expressions, 11. 5 ; 16. 3 ; 
87. 7. 

Used as nouns; the nouns 
with which thisy originally 
a^oed being omitted : tta- 
tUfo, 19. 5. 

Adjectives of quantity, pro- 
nominal adjectives, &c used 
in the neuter gender as 
nouns, and followed by 
nouns in the genitive : mu 
nui,9.6;'qitod,n. i ; p^ 
and tantwn, 12. 4; ol^ 
quantum, 21. 18 ; qii/td, 82. 
6; ^(^85.3; M<w, 87. 11; 
parum, 89. 7; 9^ »«^ 
41.8. 

Pronominal a^JeetiTeB : 
hie, iite, tile, is, 15. 1. 
hie^ 17. 3; with ce, 19. la; 
with ce and 1M, 22. 17; 
88 7. 
»fle^i2.'s; 17.3; 24.6. 
is, 16. a; 22. 19; 86. 13; 

41. 1.2. 

Adjective, followed by same 
construction as verb : con^ 
seiui, 86. 3 ; intcius, 87. 8. 

With noun, naming part of 
the object : ex if^fimo tpecu, 
89. la ; but see 40. 10. 

TTith verb : prima appeUamt, 
85. 9. 

JEdiflC0,28. 4- 

Age, with dumt 29. a ; 40. 8. 

Aggredior, 88. a. 
2 
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AliOBfir. 1,2; 21. la. 
Alter, U. 6; 17.2; 21. ai,a6. 

Ambages, 89. 10. 
Animadverto, 22. 13. 
Animus, 27. i. 
Antecedent omitted, 7. 18; 

10. 8; 11. 1; 86. 11; unde, 
86. 8 ; 41. 10. 

Asylnm, 6. 3. 

Auctor, 22. 6; 26. a. 



Capesso, 21. 15. 

Causa, with tlM genitive^ 6. 3. 
Cedo, 2. 11; 14. a. 

Circa, 4. 4; H-3- 
Circumdo, 19. a ; 24. 4. 

Coepi, 40. 4- 
Cognomen, 42. 4. 

Collective Kouiu. See Noudb. 

Comparatives, is. 2, 7. 

Composition, change of Towel 
in : a into e, S. $; a into i, 
8. 7 ; e into •, 16. 1 1. 

Confero, 81. 8. 
Confluentes, 28. 3- 
Constat, 35. 8. 
Consultus, 15. 3- 
Contraction of perfect, &o. 

teoBes, 2. 17; 11. a; 28. a. 

Copia, 2. 19. 



Dative: , . ^ 

Law for datire, 2. 5. 

Kouna in the datire (with 



aoeaflfttive) after tnnaitiye 
▼erbfl : ifUidU, 2. $ ; rdiqmt^ 
8. 1 ;/ectl,8. 9: 80. x; addH, 
and adimii, 8. 157 Utiffiig 
4. 13 ; ^eeii, 4. 20;petiimny 
10. 3; ahiHUerit, 13. 4; 
legit, 16. la ; dtfigity 21. a4; 
movei, 22. i ; JndteaU, 22. 7^ 
intersapnt, 28. 9 ; ffraiutor 
twr, 24. I ; adceqvamt, 25. 1 ; 
mimt, 87. i ; abrogaret^ 42. 
7 : (pasaiTe) iumpta, 4. tx ; 
facta, 26. 4. 

After intranaitive yerbe : ce»- 
iere, 2. 11 ; mansit, 3. 4; 
prcBtrat, 10. i ; di^lieet, 19. 
17; ohvenatvr, 21. 7; cb' 
itciat, 22. 4; temperatum, 
25. 3 ; arsU, 81. a ; audieM, 
82.9. 

After adjectiTea : o6vnu^ 8. 3 ; 
gratui, 12. 9; diaginUUt, 
18.1. 

After paasiye verb, 19. 18. 

Dative of end or dengn : spec- 
tacitlo, 21. 10; miraculo, 
18. 5; minUterio, 27. 6; 
moiMiiiMiito, 35. xo ; divitui, 
87. 16. 

Two datiyee, whole and paxi, 
21. a4. 

De, 1. 7; compared with ad, 
16. 4. 

Debeo, 4. x. 
Dego, 25. 7. 
Demonstratives. See A^jec- 

tiyea. 

Deus, 6. 1. 
Dignus, 87. 3- 
Dissimilis, 7. 6. 

Do, Compounda of, 19. a* 
DomuS, 1. 3; a d<mo, 4. x6. 
Duo, 21. a3. 



INDEX. 
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E. 
EmOy and ita Compoundfl, 8. 1 3. 
Enclitics: 

libet, vis, dam, 7. i ; que, 7. 1 1 ; 
ee, 19. 12; ne, 22. 17; dum, 
29. a ; «< (viden*), 81. 5 ; 41. 
7; pie (ipse), 82. 8. 

Eo, 21. 25. 

'Thither/ 4. 14; 21. 9. 
'On thataooounV 10. 10. 
With a oomparatiye, 21. 25 6 ; 
28. II. 

Etsi. See Quamquatn* 

£t, et, 14. 5. 

Ezpertus: passiTe, 27. n; 

active, 29. 4. 
F. 

Facessoj 85. 10. 

Fasti, 16. 9. 

Fercalmn, 8. 4. 

Ferox, 21. 14. 

Foras, 82. 4. 

Fretus, 2. 12. 

Ftingor, 21. 20 ; 82. 11. 

Future perfect, 20. 5 ; 86. 6 ; 
89. 13. 

Q. 

Oduitive t 

Law for genitire, 8. 11. 

Konns in the genitire, as 
naming paative poue$9or: 
after vereGwndia^ 8. 1 1 ; hh 
diltrio, 5. 6 ; injwfiet, 11. 6 ; 
eotupectum, 18. 1 1 ; demtetvr 
dine, 16. 4.; criminibue, 84. 
9 : when also the eauae, 8. 
II e; after §pem, 8. 14; 
ftmrn, 4. 12; dudio, 7* 10; 
invidia, 84.. | : 



After adjectiyee and verbs : 

aviduB, 6. 5 ; coAeultisgimus, 

15. 4; ignarua, 18. 10; 

nmUia, 18. I ; plenu», 21. i; 

expen, 21. 2 ; ohlitue, 22. 3 ; 

periius, 27. 7 ; impleo, 84. 6. 
Place at which: Albce, 8. 5 ; 

15. %b; belli damique, 27. 9 ; 

animi, 41. 9. 
5t>rf ; magni ponderis, 10. 5 ; 

indolie, 81. 7; am&iltovitV, 

84. 5 ; pectoris, 42. 3 ; dtti- 

OMM, 21. 27. 
Qenitive plural of ihe second 

dedension : Itberwn, 88. i ; 

Devm, 87. 4 : of the third 

declension : civitativm, 7. 2 ; 

ambagum, 89. 10. 

OenmdSi 4. 9. 



Hie. SeeA^jectivesPronominaL 



Hie. See Adjectives Pronominal. 

Impero, 28. 8. 

Impetro, 9. 5. 

ImplicOi 25. 6. 

Incedo, 14. 2; 22. 18. 

Inclino, 14. 5. 

Indies, 2. 13. 

Indiges, 2. 21. 

Hifestus, 19. 3 ; 21. 5 ; 84. 7. 

Infinitive : 

Historical infinitive^ 4. 10; 

28. 5. 
Infinitive without govern- 
ment, when a speech or 
opinion may be expected, 
9.4. 
Ipse, 82. 8. 
Is. See Adjectives PronoiQinaL 
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Ita, 21. i8. 



JodiCO, 22. 9. 

Jupiter, 8. 7. 
Jozta, 87. IS- 

Uber, 22. 16. 
LocuB, 1. 10. 

lCinim6,2i.4; 8T. 6. 

N. 
Naming, Verbs of, 1. 13 ; 4. 19. 
Ne, with gwi, &c, 26. 6. 

Nentro, 21. 9. 

Nomen, ConBtmotlon withy 1. 
15; 8.3; 4.6; 81. 3; 8«. ». 

Nominative, 1. 1. 
Noons: 

Defectire : ope$, 2. 16 ; preeet, 
T. 10; vieu,2l.i$. 

Irregular ; dofnm, 1. 3 ; Ikut, 
6. I. 

CoUectiTe : plebs, 14. 1 1 ; pan, 
23. 12; populi, 82. 5. 

With different meaning in the 
plural : cede* and lUerci, 80. 
3 ; viret, 1. 11 ; cpet, 2. x6; 
eopUB, 2. 19 ; operce, 88. 3. 

Plural only : naming more ob- 
jects than one, liberi, 7. 
It a; naming single ob- 
jectB, cadra, 7. 12 5 ; take 
distributlYe numerals, 30. 
3C 

Followed by the same con- 
struction as the verbs with 
which they are connected : 
fcma, 5. 5 ; diiorimme, 6. 4; 
/abula, 10. 8. 



Greek proper, 1. i, 2. 

In the genitive or ablative, 

added by way of deaerip- 

tion« 10. 5. 

Nubo, 84. 3. 

Numerals, dlstribatlve, II. 7 ; 
21, 6 : with cedes, &c 80. 3. 



Olim, 80. 4- 

Opus, 19. 8. 

Oratio obliqua : 

Ezi^aioed, 7. 15; 19* 'X; 
20.5. 

Present indicative changsd 
into imperfect subjunctive, 
10.9; 16.8. 

Perfect into pluperfect, 7. X7« 

Future-perfect into pluperfect 
20. 5 ; 85. 6. 

Tense preserved in the infini- 
tive, 7. 15 a; 27.8; 85. 5. 

Without govemmeo:^ 9. 4; 
18. 12. 

After n<^, 40. 6. 

Infoimal, 42. 5. 

P. 

Pactus, 2. 2. 
Parricidum, 84. 8. 
Participles: 

Joined to nouns without mm, 
2.6. 

Puiiciple in dm, 4. 7 ; with 
noun, answering to our in- 
finitive in tfi^, when the 
action is not completed, 
5. i; 6. 3; 7. 10; 85. t. 

Perfect passive participle, 
with notm, answering to 
our infinitive in ing, where 
the action is completed, 
4. 12 ; 5. I ; 19. to ; 42. 6 ; 
48. 4 : passed into a neuter 
noun, 7. 14* 
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Puticiple paBsing through de- 
grees of comparlBon : vulff€h 
Hot, 5. 4; aeeepHuimiu, 



12. 10; contuUMfnm, Iff. 3. 
FUrticipleB of deponents, 9. i ; 

18. 3. 
Partidplea denoting time, 9. 

1 6 ; manner, 10. 4. 
Future participle with fiU, &o. 



Friusqnam : a^oining ooa* 
junction, 11. 3; subjoining^ 
19.9; 20.3. 

Pro, 8. I ; 82. z. 

Pronominal Adjectives. See 
Actjectiyes. 

PropiuB, 28. 4. 



Latin for our perfect active 
participle, 12. 6 ; or for two 
• verbs, 82. 3; 85.8. 

PerdnelUs, 21. 8. 

Perfect subjunctive after tU, 

4. 5; 17. 3. 
Per manus, 8. 8. 

Place, Kouns naming, 1. 3; 
islands, 1. 6. 
Place at which : Alba, 8. 5 ; 

Chmbut, 15. a. 
Place ,/rofii which, 8. 6. 
Place to which, 11. 9; Iklphoi 
ad araculum, 89. 1 ; 48. 3< 
Plenus, 21. I. 
Pluperfect passive, 2. 3. 
Plural, denoting parties or na- 
tions : proximi quique, 7. 11 ; 
aUeriy 17. 2 d, 21, ^6; ttfri, 
19. 16. 
Plural-only nouns. See Nouns. 

Plus, 12. 4 ; haud pltu, 19. X. 

PomGBriiim,22.xi. 
Postqnam, 4. 17; 18. 5. 
PrepositionSi Prefixing of, 

27. 4- 

Present Historical, 1. ». 

Subjoined verb in the sub- 
junctive present,9.3; 10.a. 
Perfect, 18. 9; 87. 13- 
Imperfect, 1. xa; 14. 9; 

21. 17. 
Pluperfect, 12. «e; 21.8. 



Qnalis, 21. 19. 

Quamqaam, 2. 15; compared 

with qumm, 18. 6. 

Qnando, 26. 6. 

Qni, and the adverbs formed 
from it, 7. 4; introducing 
purpose, 7. 4 > reason, 86. 4 c ; 
how used, 86. 4. 

Qnidam, 7. i e. 
Qai]it)et,7. xo. 
Qnin,firom qui nm, 4. is; from 
quid lum, 40. 7. 

Qnisqaam, 89. 3. 
Qnisqae, 7. n; 20. x ; 42. i. 
Qnivis,?. x(; 89.3. 

Quo, with comparative, 86. la 
Quod, with indicative, 40. a 6 ; 
with subjunctive, 89. x8. 

Quondam, 7. le; 81.6. 
Qnoniam, 5. a. 

Qumn, 2. 18; with turn, 6. a; 
not first word in the dause, 
8. la ; 1. 9- 

R 

Be, in composition, 87. 1. 

Becipio, 88. x. 
Beficio, 87. a. 
Belative, 20. 4< 
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Repetition. See Same. 
S. 

Salii, 28. 6. 

Same word ueed in Latin, where 
we use different words : kine, 
hinc, 11. 7 ; tvm, turn, 11. 8 ; 
HngiUii m Hnffuku, 14. 7. 

Sane, 40. 8. 
Satis, 87. 1 1. 
Scilicet, 89. 1 8. 
Sic, 21. 1 8. 
Singnlns, 14. 7. 

BttOB, 2. 10. 

BoUennis, 7. 7. 
Sortes, 89. 2. 
Spectacola, 28. 3. 
Sub, 18. 4; 88. 6. 
Sub^nnctive: 

Primary use, where the verb 

denotes an action that does 

not actually take place, but 

a purpoie : dependence real : 

after itf, 2. 8 ; ti< and ^ 

5.26; gwt, 7. 4; H. 9- 

Where we genenJly use the 

infinitiye : lifter Aortor, 7. 

16; oro, 9. 2; |>rcsc»pio, 

18. 6; tfli|}ero, 28. 8. 

Seoondaiy use, where the rerb 
denotes an action that is 
spoken of as actually taking 
place, but as haying refer- 
ence in some way or other 
to the main action: de- 
pendence verbal : 

'btfwrt: oontnuit, with giMMii^ 
2. x8; 12. 2: cause, with 
jvofiiam, 5. 2 a; qwtd, 10. 
7 ; qw/m^ 16. 8 ; 48. i : ex- 
planatory, with 2viMn» 12. i ; 



after : result, with ui (peif eei), 
4. 5 ; 18. 4; (imjwrfect), 7. 
3 ; 12. 8 ; 25. 7 ; 27. 10. 

Sub j unctive, in the sense of the 
imperative : redetU, 24, 8. 

Because inserted in a sub- 
joined clause : ratus essef, 
25. 7 : but see 88. 3 ; 87. 9. 

Pluperfect subjunctive, with 
f^uum, 12. 6. 

Snii 2. 4 : not referring to the 
grammatical subject^ 12. 3; 
22. 2. . 

Superlative : gmm jpremm^ 

19.7. 
Supines, 19. 14; 81. i ; 48. 3. 
Suspen8us,'27. 5. 

T. 

Tantus, 7. 8. 
Tempero. 25. 2. 
Templum, 5. 3. 

Tenses, Law for sequence of, 
1. 12 : in oratio obliqua, 7. X5. 
See Present. 

Tenninations of: 

Adverbs in o ; neuiro, 21. 9 ; 

alio, 89. 17; eo, i. 14; 

21.9. 
Verbs in en .* eapeaao, 21. 15 ; 

faeesso, 85. 10. 
AdjectiveB. in hvndui: d&^ 

UberabmtdM, 87. 12. 

Time, during which, 12. 7; 
25.2. 



U. 



Ubi, 80. 2. 

UUUS, 89. 3. 

Unde, 86. 8. 
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UBqnam, so. 2. 

Ut, 4. 18. 

Adjoining cox^unction : ' as/ 
4. I, 18. 

Subjoining : ' bow/ 4. i8 : 
introducing purpose, 2. 8 : 
result (perfect), 4. 5 ; (im- 
perfect), 7. 3. 

Ut in ea, 40. i. 

Withau;, 21. 14; 88.4. 

With ita, 21. 16. 

Uter, 19. 16; 89. 16. 
V. 

Verbs : • . . 

Transitive and IntranmtiTe, 

1.9; testo^ 19. Z7. 

Tranaitiye in English, in- 

trazudtiTe in Latin : dU- 

pliceo, 19. 17; tempera and 

pareo, 25. 3 ; obedio and 

• pareo, 82. 9 ; nvbo, 84. 3 ; 

credo, 86. 12. 
Intransitive, ^passed into 
transitive ; vncedo, 14. 2 ; 
adorior, 14. 4; tfuiudo, 
27. 2; toceo, 89. 15; ccn- 
venio, 41. 6. 



Transitive, without their 
ordinary noun in the ac- 
cusative : duco, 19. 6 ; 
dego, 26. 7. 
Transitive, denoting an ac- 
tion that operates on two 
objects, 2. 5. See Dative. 
Intransitive, denoting an 
action that operates on 
one object indirectly, 8. 4. 
See Dative. 
Denoting motion from, 8. 6. 
Of naming (incomplete) : ap- 

peUo, 1. 13 ; taliUo, 4. 19. 
Deponent, followed by the 
ablative : potior, 5. 7; de- 
fungor, 21. 20; utor, 88. 2 : 
with passive participle in 
dui,ftMgendu$, 82. 11 : par- 
ticiples, 9. I. 
Used impersonally : impetrch 
ifim, 9. 5 ; migratwn, 9. 9 ; 
tempera^tm, 25. 3. 
With double construction : 

circumdo, 19. 2 ; 24. 4. 
Passive, with reflexive sense : 

demittor, 27. 5* 
Agreement of verbs, when 
there are more subject- 
words than one, 16. 7. 
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A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR, 

WITH XAIT SZXmcIMt, BOTH XVALXIH AVD LATXV, 
QVSITIOirt, AVB TOCABULAKT. 

Crown 8to. price 4«. 64. 



Tkt following Sxtradt will urv 1o Aaw ike pUtn and ekarveier of tkt work, 

*' The lueid md flunillar style of ezplBiution adopted Is ezaetlj what 
every teacher ahoold cultiTate.'*— J/A«»«imi». 

" A perusal of it would assist anj teacher, especially in his endeavours 
to explain the rationaU of declension and ooi^ugation."— Gvortfian. 

*' This book aims at helping the learner to overstep the threshold difflcnl- 
ties of the Latin Grammar ; and never was there a better aid offered alike 
to teacher and scholar in that arduous pass. The style is at once familiar 
and strikingly simple and lucid ; and the explanations precisely hit the 
difficulties, and thoroughly explain them. It is exactly adapted for the 
instruction of children; and will, we prophesy, be the means of making 
many a good Latin scholar. The children who are early disgusted by 
heaps of rules which they cannot understand is legion. It is a great detri- 
ment to good instruction, and Ut. Wright deserves our best thanks for 
removing it. No child of moderate capacity can fkil to understand ki» 
grammar, the study of which ought to precede that of every other. It will 
also much fkcilitate the acquirement of English QTamsau "•^English 
Journal of BdueaHon, 

** This is really .what its title imports; and we believe that its general 
introduction into grammar-schools would not only Ikcilitate the progress of 
the boys beginning to learn Latin, but also relieve the masters ih>m a very 
considerable amount of irksome labour. It oont^ns explanations of the 
many difficult points which occur to every beginner, whatever grammar he 
uses ; and it is not an unimportant recommendation of this little volume, 
that it is equally applicable to all the grammars which are in general use in 
our public schools. In all of them there are many things left unexplained, 
for which the learner must resort to his teacher, unless he has some eol- 
iBteial assistanoe, such as Mr. Wright now offers him.**— Ifomlii^ ^otf. 
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*'WeU, indeed, had the author named his book, when he called it a 
' help ; ' fbr a auie and ready help the student will find it in every step of 
his progress. With this * key ' in his hand, he can unlock the mysterioaa 
passages which obstruct him, and thus open the way to the understanding 
of difficult points which would otherwise greatly retard his advancement. 
The book will also greatly facilitate the labours of the teacher ; for, by a 
judicious arrangement, it is made a kind of silent or assistant-teacher, 
which supplies the place of ofUrepeated vivd moee explanations. The plan 
adopted by the author has this additional advantage, that it exerts the 
several powers of the learner, and obliges him not only to exercise hia 
memory, but his reason also. Every student who aims at progress in ao> 
quiring the Latin language, should furnish himself with this ' Help to Latin 
Grammar.' "—Bdueational Oasett*. 

** Mr. Wright has really succeeded in simplifying Latin Grammar, so as to 
make it much move intelligible to beginners than any similar work we have 
seen. He describes in simple language, first, the fonn of words, then the 
nae of words. He does not put his teachings into dxy, curt, abstract pio- 
positions, which no young mind can understand; but he explains the 
meaning of that which he desires to teach. Just as a sensible master would 
make it familiar to a pupil. A series of progressive exercises at once testa 
and confirms the learner's knowledge ; and these, too, are on the same 
Judicious plan; Unlike most school-books, this is written by one who really 
understands the youthfUl mind."— Critic. 

" We do not know when we have seen an educational publication, which 
has appeared to deserve commendation as this does. Every boy, into whose 
hands the Eton Latin Grammar, or other books of a similar class, have been 
put, has felt that something more than what those elementary works con- 
tain Is wanted by the general learner. The school-boy does not like, even 
where he is permitted to do so, to' be pestering his master with questions ; 
and yet, without them, he is often at a loss ; and the most intelligent often 
feels the want of something beyond his book the most. In the work before 
us the pnpU has what is required. It contains a written explanation of 
difllcult points, which will save the teacher from going over the same ground 
with his pupils, again and again, by word of mouth."— BHghUm Oaxeite, 

•• It is pleasant to get hold of a book like Mr. Wright's, which, without 
a great parade of Its numerous excellencies, oflfen in the plainest and most 
fismiliar way to Impart the flnt rudiments of the I«atln tongue."— Doeer 
CAroniefo. 

*' In a sort of catechism (which is combined with the usual rules and 
exercises) a thorough explanation is given of the structure of the language; 
and the questions being very close, evezy possible difficulty which the 
learner Is likely to experience is cleared away, while many things are sug. 
gested which would not strike acute but unlearned people. We believq 
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that by the aid of this Maanal a person eao acquire, if he is intelligent and 
iBdnstrions, a reiy excellent knowledge 'of the . rudiments of the Latin 
tongue." — LimeolnAire Titnet, 

" Mr. Wright has given us an excellent commentary on Latin grammAr, 
in which the reason of each rule is carefVilly explained so as to suit the 
humblest capacity. To penons who are endeavouring to acquire a know- 
ledge of the classical languages without the aid of a tutor, it will be invalu- 
able."— 3fai<f«toi»0 Journal, 

" Mr. Wright knows what is necessary to be a successful teacher. 'My 
aim/ says he, ' throughout, has Jbeen to call into play as much as possible 
the fkculties of the student himself; to compel him to exercise, not merely 
his memory, but his reason ; and to inculcate accuracy both of thought and 
expression.' It is the author's best praise that his book is fUthAil to this 
ideal of what it should be. From, we should think, a lengthened experience 
of the difficulties the young student meets in the attempt to master the 
Latin language, he has been able to meet them with great simplicity, 
making them almost vanish by an explanation of their nature— a knack, if 
we may be pardoned for using that word, possessed only by those whose 
capacities for teaching are of the first order." — Poole Herald. 

** Mr. Wright has avoided the too common error of writing above the 
capacity of those for whom the book is intended. The lessons are perfectly 
intelligible to any ordinary capacity ; and to any one contemplating self- 
instruction in the Latin language, the book is invaluable."— )S&r«w#6tiry 
Journal, 

" It is a complete, clear, well-arranged, most methodic, and efiTective 
elucidation of the elementary principles of the Latin tongue. By various 
art All and admirable plans, the compiler smooths away difficulties before the 
learner, and makes his progress so lucid and certain, that the teacher, 
seeing this granmiar, may content himself with urging the pupil to study 
the work with care. Beginning at the simplest principles of constructing 
a written language, Mr. Wright proceeds philosophically to educate the 
student ; not to force him, as is too often done, to commit to memory bald, 
uninteresting, and enigmatical forms, but to give a reason for everything ; 
and to fill the learner, possessed of any desire to master his task, with leal 
in the eflfort. Mr. Wright, as he proceeds, in certain portions of his gram- 
mar, supposes his pupil at his elbow, and makes him to interrupt at any 
point where explanation is, or might be, to the slowest, necessary. We should 
fUl in the attempt within a brief compass to point out all the excellencies 
of this most carefully-compiled Grammar, but we have the satisfsction of 
recommending it, not only to all teachers, and to parents wishing to teach 
their children without a master, but to persons of msturer years, anxious to 
master the rudiments of the Latin language effldently and expeditiously."— 
Dublin Paekei. 
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JESCHTLI Enmenides. 

The Greek Text with English Notes : with an Introduetion, containing an 
Analysis of C. O. Mailer's Dissertations ; and an English Metrical Translation. 
By BERNARD DRAKE, M.A., Fellow of Klng'^ College, Cambridge; Editor 
of ' < Demosthenes de Corona." 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

ANTH0L06IA Latina Selecta. In 2 vols. Small Svo. 

Vol. I.--Containing select Epigrams of Catullus, Virgil, Claudian, Ausonius, 

with others ftom the Anthologia Latina. 
Vol. II.— Containing select Epigrams of Martial. 
Edited with English notes, by J. E. B. MAYOR, M. A., Fellow and Classical 

Xecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge, Editor of Juvenal. 

[Preparing. 

ARISTpPHANES. The Greek Text revised, with a Com- 
mentary. By W. O. CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
CoUege. [Preparinjf. 

ARISTOTELES de Rhetorica. The Greek Text, with English 

Notes. By A Fsllow ow TniwiTT Collsos. [Prtparing. 

ABISTOTLE on the Vital Principle. Translated from the 

Original Text, with Notes. By CHARLES COLLIER, M.D., F.R.S., FeUow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. Crown 8yo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

BEAMONT.— Catherine, the Egyptian Slave in 1852. A Tale 

of Eastern Life. By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., FeUow of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge, lata Principal of the English College, Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. b*.6d. 

BENGELn GNOMON NOVI TESTAMENTI, in quo ex 

NatiTa Verborum ▼! ilmplicitas, proltandltas, concinnitas, salubritat ao- 
tttum coBlestium indicatur. Edit to Txktia. Imperial 8vo. doth, 16«. 

BIBKS.— The Difficulties of Belief in connexion with the 

Creation and the Fall. By THOMAS RAWSON BIRKS, M.A., Rector of 

Kelthall, Formerly Fellow of Trinity College ; Author of " The Lift of the 

Rot, G. Bickersteth." Crown 8to. cloth, 4*. M. 

CoMTSHTs. Introduction.— On the Knowledge of God. Chap. I.— On the 
Power of God. II.— On the Nature of God. III.— On the Creation of 
Free Agents. IV.— On Temptation in Free Agents. V.— On the Creation 
and Fall of Angels. VI.— On the Creation and Pall of Man. VIJ.— On 
the Permission of Satanic Temptation. VIII. ft IX.— On Original Bin. 
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BOLTON.— The Evidences of Christiaiiity as ExbiUted In 

the WrldBgs of ito ApologtoU down to Angnttiae. An Kuay whieb obtained 
the HolMMi Priaa for the Ym IMS. By W. h BOLTON, of QonTlUe and 
Cains College, Cambrldfe. 8to. doth, tt. 
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BUTLER (Professor Archer).— Sennons, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical. By the Rer. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. late Professor 
of Moral Phlloso^y in the University of DnhUn. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author's Ufb, by the Tory Rev. Tkovas Woodwakd, M.A. Dean of 
Down. With Portrait. Third BdltUm. 8vo. ehrth, IS*. 

BITTLEB (Professor Archer).— A Second Series of Sermons. 

Edited (Mm the Author's Manuserlpts, by J. A. JxnXHxx, D.D. Regius 
Prefeseot of Divinity in the Univenlty of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth. l<to. M. 

BITTLER (Professor Archer).— Lectures on the Histoiy of 

Anolent Philosophy. By the Rev. W. ARCHBB BUTLER, late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy In the University of Dublin. Edited, fhan the Author's 
Manuscripts, by William HxrwoaTS TnoMrsow, M.A. Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. S vols. 8vo. dothf IL U, 

BUTLER (Professor Archer).— Letters on Romanism, in 

Reply to Mr. Nbwmav'b Essay on Development. Edited by the T«y Rev. 

T. WooDWABD, Dean of Down. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 64. 

BUTLER.— A Hand Book to Butler's Analogy. 

With a few Notes. By C. A. 8WAINS0N, M.A. Principal of Chioheat« 
llieologioal College, fonneriy Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Gam- 
bridfe. Crown 8vo. Is. 6rf. 

CAMBRIUaE.- Cambridge Theological Psyiers. Comprising 

those given at the Tolnntary Theological and Crosse Scholhrshlp Examina- 
tions. Edited, with References and Indices, by A. P. MOOR, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Sub-warden of St. Angnstine's College, Canterbury. 
8vo. cloth. 7«.M. 

CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS.-8olntionB of the Senate-Honse 

Riders for Four Years (1848 to 1881). By F, J. JAMESON, M.A. Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge. Svo. cloth. 7«. 84. 

CAMBRIUaE PROBL£MS.-Solntions of Senate-Honse 

Problems for Four Team (1848 to 1881). By N. M. FERRERS, and 
J. 8. JACKSON, Fdlowt of CaiuB College, Cambridge. 8vo. eloOi, 18t. 6d. 

CAHBRIDGS PROBLEMS, 1854.-Solntions of the Pro- 

blems proposed in the Senate House Examination, January 18M. By the 
Moderators (W. WALTON, M.A. Trinity College, and C. F. MACKENZIE. 
M.A. Fellow of Caius College). In 8vo. cloth, lOt. 8il. 
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CAMPBELL.— The Nature of the Atonement and its Rela- 
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CAMPBELL. 8T0. eloth, 10*. M. 

C0LEN80.— Ten Weeks in Natal. A Jonmal of a First 

Tour of Yiiitatfon among the Coloniata and Znln Kafln of Natal. B j tho 
Bight Rot. JOHN WILLIAH C0LBN80, D.D. Biihoy of Natal, with ft 
Ifap and lUnttiations. Feap. Sto. cloth, Ss, 

COLENSO.— An Ordination and Three Missionary Sermons. 

By the Bighfe Rot. JOHN WILLIAM C0LEN80, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
Itmo. U. 

C0LEN80.— Viilage Bennons. By the RightRev. JOHN WIL- 

LIAM COLENSO, D.D. Biahop of Natal. Second Bditlon. Feap. 8to. 
cloth, U. 9d, 

COLENSO.— The Communion Service, from the Book of 

Common-Prayer, with Select Roadingi from the wrltlngi of the Rot. F. D. 
MAURICE, M. A. Edited by the Right Rot. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, 
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COOPER.— A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. By 
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COTTON.— Sermons: chiefly connected with PabHc Events 

of IBM. By O. E. LYNCH COTTON, M. A. ICaater of Marlborough Collogiu 
formerly Fallow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, U, 

DAVIES.— St. Paul and Modem Thought: 
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John's College, Cambridge. Foap. 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d. 
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FROST.— The First Three Sections of Newton's Principia. 

With Notes and Problems in illustration of the subject. By PERCIVAL 
FROST, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Jesus College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 64. 

FROST.— Thncydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, and English 

Notes : with a Map of Syracuse. By PERCIVAL FROST, Jun. M.A. late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

60DFRAT.— An Elementary Treatise on the Lnnar Theory. 

with a brief Sketch of the History of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
By HUGH OODFRAY, B.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth. 
Si. 6d. 

GOODWIN.— How Christ's Promises are fulfilled. 

A Farewell Sermon preached on the occasion of the departure of the Bishop 
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8 voU. 8vo. cloth, II. lis. M, 
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HAKE— The Victoiy of Faith. 
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flteeo&A Edition. With Notes. 8to. cloth, lis. 
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HARE.— Parish Sermons. 
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HARDWICK— Christ and other Masters. 
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HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine's HaU, Div^inity Lecturer at 
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HARDWICK— A History of the Christian Chnrch, during the 

Middle Ages. By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. Fellow of St. Catha- 
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JOHNSTON. Crown 8to. cloth, lOt. 9d, 

HARDWICK— A History of the Christian Chnrch during the 

Reformation. By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. Cxown Sto. eloth, 
I0t.6d, 

*«* These two Boolu are part of a Series of Theological Manuals 
now in progress. 

HARDWICK— Twenty Sennons for Town Congregations. By 

CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. Crown Svo. eloth, 6$. 04. 
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HABE.— Two SermoiiB preached in Hentmonceox Church, 

•D ScptiuffMtanB BwadMft Febnufj 4, 18lf» being Hit Sunday •An the 
FttnenIorttaeV«n«raU«ArehdeMwnHu«. Bf tk«R«T.H.VEMN ELUOTT, 
POTpatoal Cunte of Bt. Miry*!, Brighton, Uto FtaUow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. J. N. BIMFKINaOK, BMlor of Brington, North- 
ampton. formerly Curate of Heratmonceux. 8to. 1«. M. 

HEMMING— An Elementazy Treatise on the IHffereBtial 

and Integral Calculus. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By O. W. 
HEMMINO, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. ■•eosA 
Bditloiiy with Collections and Additions, tto. cloth, 9», 

HEBVET .— The Genealogiea of onr Lord and Saviour JesoB 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Lnke, leconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the Hoase of Datldf from Adam tn 
the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord ARTHUR HBRTBT, M.A. 
Rooter of lokwoith with Honinger. 6vo. doth, 1««. M. 

HEBVET.— The Inspiration of Holy Scriiitiire. 

Five Seimone preached before the VniTonity of Cambridge, In the month of 
December 1855. Sto. doth, St. 6d. 

HOWABD.— The Book of Genesis, according to the Version 

of the LXX. . Translated into English, with Notices of its Ominions and In- 
sertions, and with Notes on the Passages in which It dfflbrt ftom onr Authorised 
Vereion. By the Hon. HENRY £. J. HOWARD, D.D. Dean of UchSeld. 
Crown 8to. doth, 8f . 6d, 

HOWES— A History of the Christian Chorch during the First 

Six Centuries. By J. G. HOWES, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's Coll. Camb. 

[Kmrif read§» 
•«• Thiais part of a Series of Theeleglcal Mamuda now in pngieee. 

HULBEBT.— The Gospel Bevealed to Job: or Patriarchal 

Faith and Practice illustrated. By C. A. HULBERT, M.A. 8to. doth, lie. 

HUMPHBETS.— ExercitationeB lambicae; or, ProgresBive 

Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse. To which are preftxed, the Rules of Greek 
Prosody, with copious Notes and lUostnitions of the Exercises. By £. R. 
HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School. 
8«eottd BditUm. Fcap. cloth, 5$, M. 

JEBEMIE.— Two Sermons Preached before the UniversH^ 

of Cambridge, on April S6, 1U4, and March SI, 18$i, being the Daya 
appointed for General Humiliation and Prayer. By J. A. JRREMIE, D.D, 
Regioi Professor of Divinity. 8yo. St. 

JEBEMI£.--Sermon preached before the UniverBUy of Cam* 

bridge, on July 1st, 1855, on the occasion of the Death of Pnovxseon BLvnT. 
By J. A. JEREMIE, D.D. 8to. sewed, U. 

JEWELL.— An Apology of the Church of England, and an 

Epistle to Seignior Beipio concerning the Couneil of Trent, translated from the 
original Latin, and illustrated with Notes, chiefly drawn from the Authet^a 
"Defence of the Apology." By A. T. RUSSELL. Pop. 8to. hda. 5«, 



MACMILLAN k 0O.*8 PUBLICATIOKSl y 

JUSTIN MARTTB.— £L Jostini PhilosoiU 6t Hart^ 

Apologia Prima. Edited, with a corroeted Text, and English Introduction 
and explanatocy Notes, hj W. TBOLLOPE, M.A. Ponbroke CoUogt, Cam- 
bridge. 8to. bde. 7s, 64. 

JUYEMAK— Juvenal : obldfly from fhe Text of Jahn. 

Vnth Eogliih Notes tot the t7se of Schools. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Fellow and Classical Leetmer of fit. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, l«t.«il. 

SSNNBDT.— The InflneHee of Christtanity upon Inter- 

nattoael Law. The Hnlseaa Prise Essay in the UnlTonlty of Cambridge for 
the year 18M. Ctown 8to^ cloth, 4«. 

KINOSLET.— " Westward Ho !" or, the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Bnrrougfa, In the County of Devon, in 
the Reign of Her Hoot Olerions If ^ty Qosen Wiiahsfh. By CHARLES 
KIN08LEY. Second fiditlcm. S vols, crown 6vo. U. lit. 94^ 

SmaSLET.— The Heroes: or, Greek Faiiy Tales for my 

Children. With Eight Illustrations after Drawings by the Author^ In Sto. 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, and aleganay bonnd in cloth, with gilt 
leaves, 7«. ^, 

" If the public accept our recommendation, Mr. Kingsley's little book, will mn 
through many editions.** — OuardUtm, Mardi IS, 1856. 

EIN6SLET.— Glancns; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 

••eoad BditlOtt. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 3«. 6il. 

KIN6SLET.— Aletandria and Her Schools: being Four Lec- 
tures deUvered at the PhUosephioal Institution, Edinbuifh. With a Piefiwe. 
Crown 8to. cloth, it. 

SIN68LET.— Fhaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose 

Thinkers. 8«eon4 Bdltlon. Crowu 8vo. boards, 2t. 

LATHAM.— Geometrical Problems in the Properties of Conio 

Sectloiu. By H. LATHAM, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. Bto. 
sewed, Bt,9d, 

LBOTURBS to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 

DeliTtted In London during the month of July, 1815, by the Ret. F. D. 
MAURICE, Prolbssor TRENCH, ArehdCMon ALLEN, J. 8. BREWER, 
J. LL. DAVIE8, CHARLES KIN08LEY, Dr. CHAMBERS, 
Dr. 8IBVEKIVO, Dr. JOHNSON, TOM TAYLOR, Esq., and 
F. J. STEPHEN, Esq. ■•eosA Bditlon. Crown 8ro. doth, 7t. 8A 

LETTERS from Italy and Vienna. 

Small 8Tq. doth, 5«. 64. 



B MACIOLLAN & 00.*S PtJBLICA.110N^. 

LUND.— A Short and Easy Conne of Algebra. 

> Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Clueei in Sehoolt, with a numerona 
eolleetion of Orifina] euy Ezerciaee. By THOMAS LUND, B.D. late Fellow 
of St. John'i College, Cambridge. 8«eonA Bditton. 12mo. cloth, Se. M. 

LUSHINGTON.— La Natton Bonttqni^re: and other Poems, 

chiefly Political. With a PiefiMe. By the late HENRY LUSHINOTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Oovemor of Malta. Polats Of VFar* By 
FRANKLIN LUSHINOTON, Judge In the Supreme Courto of the Ionian 
laleg. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, it. * 

MACKENZI£.~The Christian Clergy of the first Ten Can: 

turiee: their Influence on European Civilisation. By HENRT MACKENZIE. 
B. A. formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. doth, 6«. M, 

MANSFIELD.— Letters from Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and 

Paraguay. With a Map. Edited flcom the Attthor*e MSS. With a Sketch 
of hie Life. By the Rot. CHARLES KIN6SLBY. [/«« nadf. 

MANSFIELD.— On the Constitntion of Salts. 

Edited fhmi the Authoi'e MS. by N. H. S. MASKELYNE, M.A. Wadham 
College, and Reader in Mineralogy in the UniTeraity of Oxibrd. [/» ih« Pren. 
tfCOT. — Preparing for Publication ; to be completed in about Five Parts, 
price 59. each, fonning One Volume 8to. of about 500 pages, with nearly 1,000 
illuetrationain the text, drawn and engraved by the Author, 

A Manual of the Genera of British Fossils. 

• Compriilng Syitematic Descriptions of all the Classes, Orderi, Fsmflies, and 
Genera of Foieil Animals found in the Strata of the British Isles ; with 
figures of all the Generic Types. By FREDERICK M'COY, F.O.S., Hon. 
F.C.P.S., Professor of Natural History in the University of Melbourne, Author 
of '* Characters of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils of Ireland," *' Synapsis 
of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland," one of the Authors of '* Sedgwick and 
M*Coy's British Palseoxoie Rocks and Fossfls,** 8te, 
M'COY. — Preparing for Publication, in One Volume, crown 8to. with numerous 
Illustrations, 

An Elementary Introdoction to the Study of Palsontology. 

With numerous Figures illustrative of Structural Details. 
*•* This little Work is intended to supply all that elementary information on the 
Stracture of Fossil Animals, with refeience to the most nearly allied existing 
types, illustrated explanation of technical terms, ftc. which the beginner may 
require, but which would be out of place in the Author's systematk Tolume 
on the Genera. 

M'COT.— Contributions to British PalsBontology; or,First De- 
scriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Artioulata, MoUusca, and Pisces, 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palseoaoio Stmto of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 8to. cloth, 9». 

••• This fonns a complete Series of the Author's Papers (torn the ." Annals of 
Natural History." 

MASSON.— Essays, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on the 

English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, M.A. Professor of English 
Literature in UniTersity College, London. 8vo. «Iotb, 12«« <W. 
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MAUBICE.— A Photograph Portrait of Bev. F. D. Matixiee. 

4to. prloe 6§, 

MAUBICE.— Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 

Pint and Seeond Centuries. By FREDERICK DENI80N MAURICE, 
M.A. CUaplsln of Xdneoln'e Inn. 8vo. eloth« lOf. 6tf. 

MAUBICE.— The Unity of the New Testament, being a 

Synopsis of, and Comnentery on, the first tbree Gospels, and the Epistles of 
St. JAmes, St. Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 8to. eloth, lit, 

MAURICE.— Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament 

8«conA Bdition* With new Prefkce. Crown 8ro. cloth, 6t. 

MAUBICE.-~The Prophets and Sngs of the Old Testament 

Crown 8yo. doth. 8eeon4 Editton. lOs . td, 

HAUEICE.— Theological Essays. 

BeoonA Bditloi^i with a new Preikee and other additions. Crown 8vo. 
eloth, 10«. 64, 

MAURICE.— The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced i^om the 

Scriptures. With a Dedicatory Letter to the Toung Hen's Christian Associa- 
tion. Crown a TO. eloth, 7«. 6d. 

MAUBICE.— Ghxistmaa Day, and other Sermons. 

8yo. cloth, I0«. M, 

MAUBICE.~-The Religbns of the World, and. their relations 

to Christianity. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. eloth, 5«. . 

MAURICE.— The Prayer-Book considered, especially in re- 

lisrenee to the Romish System. Second Bdition. Fcap. 8to. eloth, St, td, 

MAUBICE.— The Church a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Occasional Serrices of the Prayer-Book. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 4«. 64. 

MAUBICE.— On the Lord's Prayer. 

Third Bdition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, S#. 6A 

MAUBICE.— On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the 

Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8to. eloth, St. td. 

MAUBICE.— Learning and Working.— Six Lectures delivered 

in Willis's Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. n&O Rolislon of 
Rome, and Its inflnonce on M odom OiTiUsation.— Pour Lee- 
tures deliTexed in the Philosophical Insttttttton of Bdlnlnirgh, In December 
1854. In One Volume, Crown 8vo. eloth. 5«. 

MAUBICE.— An Essay on Eternal Life and Eternal Death« 

and the Preface to the new Edition of " Theological Essays." Crown 8to. 
sewed, U. M, 

•»• Published separately for the purchasers of the flrst edition. 

MAUBICE.— Death and Life. A Sermon Preached in the 

Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, March 25, 1855. Jn ItfWtUim «• B. H. 8to. 
tewed, It. 



to XACBIILLAir ft OO.'S PX7BUGAXION8. 

XAUSICE.— Flan of a Female Gk>nege Ibr tbe Help of the 

Rich and of the Poor. A Lecture deliyered at the Working If en't College, 
XfOndoii, to a CImi of Ladlea. 8vo. 64. 

l[AnBICE.-AdmiiiiBtiuttTe Reform. 

A Lecture delivered at the WukJaf Henfe CoUoge, Loodon. Ciown Sto. M. 

KAUBIGE.— The Word "Eternal," and the Ponishment of 

the Wicked. A Letter to the Rot. Dr. JFeif, Prfnci^l of King's CoUege. 
London. Fifth ThonBinil. Bvo. If. 

KAURICE.— The Name "Protestant:" the Seemingly Donbia 

Character of tbe English Church: and the English Bishopric at Jerusalem. 
Three Letters t» the Rer. Wm. Pafaner, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, ■• c ond Edition, Svo. ft. 

KAUItlCE.— On Right and Wrong! Methods of SnpportiBg 

Protestantlam. A Letter to Lord Aahlejr. Svo. Is. 

XAUBICE.— Thoughts on the Duty of a Protestant, in the 

Oxford Election of 1847. 8to. U. 

MAURIGE.— The Case of Queen's College, London. 

A Letter to Om Lord Bishop at London, to repl^ to the •* anarterly Rnvtcw." 
8to. Is. 64. 

XAUBICE.— Lectures on Modem History and English 

Litentuie. {Pnparimg, 

MAUBIGE.— Law's Bemarks on the Fable of the Bees, with 

an Introduction of Eighty PagM by FREDERICK DENI80N MAURICE. 
M.A. Chaplain of lincohi's Inn. Fcp. 8?o. eloth, is. 6A 
•■Thlf iBtroduction dlMuMM the Rdifflous, FonUcftl, Seelal, tad Xthleal T1icori«t or «vr 
dAjr. and ■Im»wi the ipsstel wvrtk ef Le«^ »«*od. md bow Okr it to applleebto to oar eir* 

MINUCHTS FELIX.— The Octavius of Minueius Felix. 

Translated into English by LORD HAILE8. Fcp. 8to. cloth, U. M. 

NAPIEB.-Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Baleigh. 

Critieal and Biegnphleal Essays. By MACTEY NAPIER, late Kdltor 
of the Xdinburgh S§vUm and of the Encffcloprndia BrUanniea. Poat 8vo. 
eloth, 7«. 64. 

NIND.-Sonnets of Cambridge Life. By Bev. W. NIND, M JL. 

FeUow of 8t. Peter's College. Poet 8to. boards, t«. 

HIND.— The German Lyrist; or, Metrical Versions from the 

prlnelpsl Gennan Lyric Poets. By Rot. W. NIKD, Fellow of St. Peter's 
College. Crown 8to. eloth, S«. 

MOBBIS.— Ten Bchool-Boom Addresses. 

Edited by J. P. N0RRI8, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and on» of Her 
lisjesty's Inspectors of Schools. l8mo. sewed, 84* ^ 
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PABKIMSON.— A Treatise on Elementaiy Mechanics. 

For the Uae of the Janior Qau es at the Uttlyertity, and the Higher Clatiet in 
Schooli. With a coUectfon of Exsmplee. By 8. PABK1NS0N, M.A. Fellow 
and Aesietant Tutor of St. John's College, Camhiidge. Crown 8to. doth* 0t. M. 

PABMINTEB.— Materials for a Grammar at the Modem 

Bnglish Laognage. Designed as a Text-boolL of Claeaical Onnunar for the 
nee of Training Colleget, and the Higher Claeeee of Engliih Sehoole. Bf 
GEORGE HENRY PARMINTER, of Trinity Cellege, Camhiidge; Reetor 
of the United Pariehee of 88. John and Geoxge, Ezetec Fcap. Sto. doth, S«. M. 

PATH.— Poems. 

By JAMES PATN. Fep. Sro. doth, 0t. 

PEACE IN WAS. 3n mmotiam %. n. 

Crown 8to. tewed, 1«. 

PEABSON.— Elements of the Calcnlns of Finite Differences, 

treated on the Method of the Separation of Symbols. By J. PEARSON, M.A. 
Rector of St. Edmund'i, Norwicn, Mathematical Master of Norwich Grammar 
School, and formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Bsoond 
Bditton, enlarged. 8to.5«. 

FEBOWNE.-'' Al-AdQramileh." 

An Elementary Arabic Grammar, with a Translation. By J. J. 8. PEROWNE, 
M.A. FfeDow of Corpus Chrlsti College, Cambridge, and Lectnrer in Hebtew 
in King's College, London. Sto. doth, St, 

PEBBT.— Five Sermons Preached before the University of 

Cambridge, in November 1855. By the Right Rev. CHARLES PERRT, 
Lord Bishop of Melbourne, fbnnerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Collie, 
Cambiidge. Crown 8to. eleth, Ss. 

PHEAB.— Elementary Mechanics. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geonetrieally. By J. B. 
PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematioal Leetnrer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
8to. doth, lOf. 6d, I 

PHEAB.— Elementary Hydrostatics. 

Aeeorapanied by nnmerous Examples. Crown Sve. doth, S«. 8i* 

PLATO.— The Bepnblic of Plato. 

Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (J. LI. Dayies M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.) Crown 8to. 
eloth,7«.6tf. 

POWELL.— The Scriptural Doctrine of the Influence of the 

Holy Ghoet, as mustrated by the Analogy of Nature. The Barney Prise Essay 
for the year 1853. 8vo. sewed» U, M. 
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PRATT.— The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical 

PhUotophy. Br J. H. PRATT, M. A., PeUow of Cains College. 
*,* Tht above work U now oitt of Print: but the Part on STATICS hoM betn re^ 
tiit§d ftf iff. Todhmnttr, with numaront alteraUont a$td addittont: the Part on 
DYNAMICS, fty Mwn. Tait and StaoU, U jutt pubUtked, The other pazto wiU b« 
published In teperate fomu, improred and altered as may seem necdftil. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS according to the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Crown 6vo.S«. 

PROCTER— A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Viear of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catharine Hall. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. M. 
•«* This is part of a series of Theological Manuals, now in progress. 

PUCKLE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraic Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By 6. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge; Principal of 
Windermero College. Crown 8fo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

PURTON— The Acts of the Apostles. 

With a Paraphrase and Exegetical Commentary. By JOHN SMYTH 
PURTON, M.A. FeUow and Tutor of St. Catherine's HaU, Cambridge. 8to. 

iPreparing. 

RAMSAT— The Catechiser's Manual; or, the Church Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, fbr the use of Cleigymen, Schoolmasten, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. ISmo. cloth, 9*. M, 

REICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's Unircrsity: 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Inland; and late Don- 
nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. doth, 7t. 64. 

ROBINSON.— lOssions urged upon the State on grounds 

both of Duty and Policy. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prixe in 
the year 185S. By C. K. ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8to. cloth, U, 

ROSE (Henry John).— An Exposition of the Articles of the 

Church of England. By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. late FeUow of St. 
John's College, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 

[Prepartm^. 
*,* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progross. 

SALLUST.-Sallust 

The Latin Text, with English Notes. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D.. 
late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, *c.. Author of a 
*' History of Rome," *c. Crown Sro. cloth, 0«. 
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SEDGWICK AND M'COTS British Patoozoic FoBsils, 

Part I. 4to. lewedf 16#. 

Part II. 4to. sewed, 10*. 

— _ Part III. completing the 

work, 164. Just ready. 

*•* Ths whols bouvd xv Two Voli., 4to. clolk, £2 2*. 

SELWYN.— The Work of Christ in the Worid. Pour Sermons, 

preached before the University of Cambridge, on the fbur Sundays preceding 
Advent in the year of our Lord 1854. By the Right Rev. GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Fellow of 
St. John's CoUege. n&lrd Bdltlon. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

SELW7N.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled by THE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND, for the use 
of the Meiaaesian Mission. Small folio, cloth, 14<. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students in the Universities and in Schools. 
By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. With Examination QuesUons. SftCCinA 
fidition. Improved. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken firom 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. With especial reference to the ordinary 
Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M. A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Third BdittOn, enlarged and revised 
throughout. Crown 8vo. doth, lOs. 6d. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the nse of Schools. By BARNABD 

SMITH, M.A. FeUow of St. Peter's CoUege. Tblrd Thonsaady with 

Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. $d, 
•»* This has been published in accordance with very numeroujt requests from 
Schoolmasters and Inspectors of Schools. It comprises a complete reprint of the 
Arithmetic fh>m Mr. Smith's larger work, with such alterations as were necessary 
In separating it firom the Algebra, and references throughout to the Decimal Syttein 
of Coinage, 

SMITH.— A Key to Mr. Smith's Arithmetic for Schools. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. Bd. 

SMITH.— Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in their Frindples 

and Application : with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With a special reference to the 
Ordinary Examhiation for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. [Preparing. 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Greatly improved and enlarged. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Eiirhtb Edition, with Additions 
•ad Improvements. Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d. 
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SWAIMSON.*-A Hand Book to Butler's Analogy. 

with a few N«tei. Bf C. A. 8WAIN80N, M.A. Piinei|wl of the Chfehatter 
Theological Collego, fonnerly Fellow and Tutor of ChiUtfa CoUegOt Cam- 
Inidffe, and Preacher at Whitehall. Crown 8to. 1«. td, 

TAIT and 8TE£LE.-*A Treatiie on Dynamics, ivith nnme- 

rmu Exanplee. By P. O. TAIT, PeUow of St. Petei'i Colleiie, and Profetior 
of Maihematlce in Queen's College, Bellkst, and W. 1. BTSKLE, Fellow of 
St. Peter's College. Crown Sto. cloth, 10«. 61!. iJutirtoi^, 

Thia it a new Edition of that part of Pratt's Ifechaaical Phfloeophj which 
treats of Djnamiea, with large addltinaa and improvemeBta. 

TATLOB.— The BestoraUon of Bellet 

By ISAAC TAYLOR. Crown 8to. doth. U, M. 

CovTsna. I.— Chriatianity in velation to ita Aaeient and Modon Anta- 
gonists. II.— On the Sttpamatural EleoMnt eontained in the Spistles, 
and its beafing on the argument. III.— The Miracles of the Gospels eon* 
sidered in their relation to the principal featnxee of the Christian Scheme. 

THEOCRITUS.— Theocritns. 

The Cheek Text, with English notea, Critteal an Explanatory, for the use of 
C<flleges and Schools. By E. H. PEROWNE, M.A., FeRow of CorpQS 
Christi College. Crown 8to. IFrtfarinj. 

THEOLOGICAL Manoals. 

Juetpubliahed!— 

CHURCH BISTORT: THE MIDDLE AGES. By CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. With Four Maps. Crown 8to. cloth, price 10«. M. 

THE COMMON PRATER: ITS HISTORY AMD RATIONALE. By 
FRANCIS PROCTER. Crown 8to. eloth, lOt. M. 

A HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT. Crown Bto. cloth, I2f . M, 

CHURCH HISTORY : THE REFORMATION. By CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. Ciown Sto. eloth, I0». 6A 

The following will shortly appear:— 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

NOTES ON ISAIAH. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

EPISTLES. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

17tK CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

THE THREE CREEDS. 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

••* Others are in progresa, and wffl be annouiead fai due tima. 

THBINa.— A Constroing Book. 

Compiled by the Rot. EDWARD THRINO, M.A. late FbUow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Uppingham School. Fcap. 8to. 
cloth, ii, M. 
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THBINO.-*The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By EDWARD THRINO, M.A. Hetd Mutor of the Rofftl Grmmmar 
School, Uppingham ; late FeHow of King*! College, Cambiidge. 8«eOBd 
Bditton. lamo. bound in eloth, U, 

THIUNG.— The Child's Grammar. 

Being the eubttance of the eboTe, vith Bxamplei fbr Pnetlct. Adapted for 
Junior Clataet. A New Bditlon. Mmo. lymp cloth, U. 

THBUPP— Psalms and Hymns for Pnblic Worship. Selected 

and Edited by JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of BaningtoD,l«to 
Fellow of Trinity College. ISmo. oloth, is. Second paper in lymp cloth. U.id» 

THBUPP.— Antient Jemsalem : a New Investigation into the 

Historyt Topography, and Plan of the City, Enrlroni, and Temple. Detlgned 
principally to illustrate the recorda and prophcclBe of Scripture. With Map 
and Plane. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Viearof Baoington, 
Cambridge, late Fellow of Trinity College. 8to» cloth, lit. 

TODHUNTEB.— A Treatise on the Differential Calcnlns ; and 

the ElemenU of the Integral Calcului. With numerous Examples. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., FeUow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
BaeoiiA Bditton. Crown 8to. cloth, lOt. M. 

TODHUNTER. — A Treatise on Analvtical Statics, with 

numerous Ezamplee. Crown 8to. eloth, lOtf. 6«. 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Conic Sections. With 

numerous Examplee. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Clown 8to, 
eloth. 10«. td, 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Algebra, for the Use of 

students in the Unhrerslties, a&d of the Higher Classes in Schools. {Prtp, 
J ho bjf tk9 tmtM Auikor, 

An Elementary Work on the same sntject, for the nse of 

Beginners. 

TRENCH.— Synonyms of the New Testament 

By RICHARD CHBNEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Vicar of Itchenstoke. Hants, 
Professor of DiTlnity, King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxlted. Tklrd Bdltlon, revised. Fep. Sto. doth, 8t. 

TRENCH.-Hnlsean Lectures for 1845—46. 

CovTSKTS. ].— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2.— Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or the Unconscious Pro* 
phedes of Heathendom. Tklrd Bditton. Podseap 8ro. cloth, U, 

For VERIFTING DATES. 

A perpetual Almanac for determining Dates past, present, and foture; with 
a Lunar Kalendar and Tables of the more important Periods, Arss, FestiTals» 
and AnniTersaries. Prtee M. 
••• This is so printed, that if the margin be cut off it may be eanied in a pocket-book. 

WATERS OF COMFORT.— A SmaU Volume of Devotional 

Poetry of a Prsctical Character. By the Author of '* Visithig my Relations." 
7eap.8To»dotb,lt. 
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WESTCOTT.-'A general View of the Histoiy of the Canon of 

the New Testameiit diulng the Pint Four Centuxiee. By BROOKE F088 
WESTCOTT, M.A., Aasifttant Muter of Hanow School t Uta Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. cloth. Il«. M. 

WESTCOTT— An Introdnction to the Stndj of the Gospels; 

including a new and improved Edition of '* The Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony." With a Catena on Inspiration, tnm the Writings of the Ante- 
Niceoe Fathers. Crown 8vo. [Freparing, 

WESTCOTT— An Introduction to the Study of the Canonical 

Epistles; including an attempt to determine their separate purposes and 

mutual r^Utions. By BROOKE FOS8 WESTCOTT, M.A. {Preparing, 

*•* These three books are part of a series of Theological Manuals now In progress. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds. 9t. 9d, 

WBIQHT.— Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodorus and Thucy- 
dides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use of 
Schools. By J. WRIGHT, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head- 
Master of Sutton Cddfield Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, St. 9d, 
*«* This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 

WRIGHT.— A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With progivsslve Exercisea. By 
J. WRIGHT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4#. 6d. 

WMGHT.-The Seven Kings of Borne: 

An easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
difficult passages, so as to make a First Construing Book for Beginners of 
Latin. With Grammatical Notes. By J. WRIGHT, M.A, INtarly ready. 



THE JOURNAL 
CLASSICAL AND SACRED FHILOLOaY. 

No, Fill, for June 1856, is. 
Vol. I. for 1854, and Vol. II. for 1855, are now ready, cloth lettered, 13«. 6d. esch. 

CASKS CAX BB HAD YOU BIHDTKO VOLS. X. AHD II. 

*«* Three Numbers published annually, at 4#. each. 



dUmbcitge: MACMILLAN ft Co. 

lonVon : Bell ft Daldt, 186, Flebt-stbsxt. 

eUfnbttrgtl : Edmowstov ft Douglas. C^ifotH: J. H. ft Jas. Parkkju 

SutUn : WiLtiAM RoBXRTsow. GIisgotD : Jas. Maclshoss. 

n. CLAT, mXlTTBR, B&XAS STBBXT HILL* 
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